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‘THE HAPPY WARRIOR’ 


Tr is probable that, to the end of time, the general public will 
continue to think of the soldier as the man whose work it is to 
kill, forgetting ever that his chief function is to succour and 
protect ; to risk his life for the sake of others. 

But common as this false view is with heedless folk, we find 
great students of human nature constantly taking soldiers as the 
examples of tenderness and true charity. Captain Sentry in the 
pages of Addison’s Spectator, and Uncle Toby, are instances of 
this. When Thackeray, whose bitter wit was used so often for the 
scourging of vice, snobbishness, and all unworthy things, wants 
to give us a type of gentleness he presents it to us in the form 
of the simple and chivalrous soldier, Colonel Newcome. In 
Wordsworth’s ‘Character of the Happy Warrior’ there is no 
allusion whatever to killing. The Happy Warrior 


Is placable—because occasions rise 

So often that demand such sacrifice ; 
more able to endure, 

As more exposed to suffering and distress ; 

Thence, also, more alive to tenderness. 
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Thoughts such as these will come into the mind—it is impos- 
sible to exclude them—when one thinks of the kind gentleman so 
lately in our midst; but, putting aside such considerations for 
the present, I will endeavour to give a short analysis of the 
career of Lord Roberts as a soldier. 

From his own book Forty-One Years in India we learn how 
he faced his duties as a regimental officer when, as a young 
subaltern, he joined a battery of that fine old corps the Bengal 
Horse Artillery. He began by riding every horse in the battery, 
or ‘ troop’ as it was called in those days. ‘Thus,’ he says, ‘I 
learned to understand the amount of nerve, patience, and skill 
necessary to the making of a good Horse Artillery driver, with 
the additional advantage that I was brought into constant contact 
with the men.’ It would be hard to find a better method of 
initiation into the duties of a regimental officer. Napoleon, the 
greatest soldier of all time, expected his officers to know the 
names and personal histories of each man under his charge, and 
we may rely upon it that much of the recent success of our own 
Army in France is due to the close association between the officers 
and men of the units which compose it. Polo was not played in 
our hero’s young days, but we know that he was a good rider 
and shot. In the fighting in the Mutiny he showed himself a 
good swordsman, and even when he was Commander-in-Chief 
he would ride with a tent-pegging team of his own staff. 

Lord Roberts received a thorough training in staff duties, for 
he joined the Quartermaster-General’s Department before the 
Mutiny broke out, and remained in it for two-and-twenty years. 
It was during this period that he had the valuable experience of 
superintending all the arrangements for embarking the Bengal 
Division which sailed from Calcutta totake part in the expedition 
to Abyssinia. 

This staff and regimental work, combined with the fighting 
which he saw in the Mutiny and Umbeyla campaigns, was a 
splendid preparation for the work which was to fall upon his 
shoulders in the Afghan campaigns. It was then that he showed 
his tactical skill in the handling of troops in the field. 

And here we come upon a most interesting study, that of 
battles in which he commanded and won by a happy combina- 
tion of foresight and audacity. If we follow closely the opera- 
tions of the battles of the Peiwar Kotal, Charasia, and Kandahar 
we see the same guiding principles. Lord Roberts never attacked 
the enemy in the place or from the direction in which the enemy 
wished and expected to be attacked. He invariably found a 
way round. He knew that the Afghans, distrusting their own 
powers of manceuvring and conscious of want of thorough training 
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and discipline, would be unwilling to quit their strongly pre- 
pared positions, so in each case he kept them amused by a display 
of force in front of those positions and delivered his attack 
vigorously from a flank. 

It was always the same; at the Peiwar Kotal he had the 
ground reconnoitred day after day till the long, difficult, and 
apparently dangerous route leading to the Spingawai Kotal was 
found, which enabled him to turn the Afghan position and 
threaten the enemy’s line of retreat. 

At the battle of Charasia the strongly held position on the 
steep cliffs covering the Sanginawishta Pass was left carefully 
alone, or threatened only by four companies of the 92nd and 
three guns of the Field Artillery, while the real weight of the 
attack was hurled upon the extreme right of the Afghan line. 

At Kandahar, again, Ayub Khan’s main position on the Baba- 
wali Kotal was not attacked, the Bombay troops from the 
Kandahar garrison being merely drawn up in the plain in front 
of it, so that they could check an advance should one be made 
to threaten Kandahar. Meanwhile Highlanders, Sikhs, and 
Gurkhas threw themselves on the villages which the Afghans 
held in the plain, drove them out and, turning the spur of the 
Pir Paimal ridge, on the Afghan right, forced their way to Ayub’s 
camp, captured all his guns, and scattered the enemy in headlong 
rout. 

The study of the tactics of these battles is made all the 
more interesting when we remember that it was by closely similar 
tactics that Lord Roberts, twenty years later, drove Cronje from 
his extremely strong position on the Magersfontein Heights. 
Just as a skilful conjurer by movements of his hands distracts 
the eye of the spectator, so Lord Roberts drew the attention of 
the Boers to their extreme right by sending the Highland Brigade 
to a post some miles west of Magersfontein. Lord Methuen’s 
troops remained facing the enemy, ready to meet the Boers in 
the very unlikely event of their leaving their strong entrench- 
ments, while the real movement, French’s great rush of 
mounted troops, took place some way to the east of Cronje’s 
position. This movement relieved Kimberley, threatened 
Cronje’s rear, and menaced his communications with Bloemfon- 
tein. What was the result? Cronje was driven from his well- 
nigh impregnable position on the heights of Magersfontein, 
almost without the loss of a man on our side. 

We have scanned thus hastily Lord Roberts’s qualities as 
@ regimental officer, as a staff officer, and as a leader in the field. 
The dash on Kabul from the Kurrum Valley and the march 
to Kandahar show how quickly and surely he could seize on 
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the points of what we may term political strategy. Lord Roberts 
was in Simla when news came of the murder of Cavagnari, our 
Envoy in Kabul. We may depend upon it that his advice had 
much to do with the quick decision of the Government of India 
to avenge that outrage by an immediate advance on Kabul. 
The forces available for this dash into a difficult country, in- 
habited by fierce and warlike tribes, were but six thousand strong; 
the number of transport animals on the spot was barely sufficient 
to move half of these at a time. But political considerations 
demanded that the risk should be run, and audacity and the quick 
movements of thoroughly trained troops might well lead to 
success. So the risks were taken, and Lord Roberts entered 
Kabul as a victor on the ninth day after he had crossed the 
Shutargardan Pass. 

More remarkable still as an instance of quick grasp of the 
military needs of the situation was his action when the 
news of the disaster of Maiwand reached Kabul at the 
end of July 1880. He promptly sent a telegram to Simla, 
urging the Government of India to despatch a strong column 
from Kabul to Kandahar to avenge the defeat at Maiwand, relieve 
Kandahar, and restore our military prestige. The telegram con- 
tained the following words: ‘ You need have no fears about my 
Division. It can take care of itself, and will reach Kandahar 
under the month.’ The promise was carried out to the letter. 
Maiwand was fought on the 27th of July, the troops under Lord 
Roberts reached Kandahar on the 31st of August. 

It was while Lord Roberts was Commander-in-Chief in India 
that the rich and fertile province of Upper Burma was added 
to the British Dominions. The very ease and certainty with 
which the operations were carried out have prevented this cam- 
paign from attracting much attention. But it may be men- 
tioned that the Quartermaster-General’s Department had pre- 
pared everything so carefully for this expedition that the ten 
thousand men allotted for it were railed to Calcutta and Madras, 
crossed the Bay of Bengal, and arrived at their destinations on 
the Irrawady River almost exactly to the scheduled time. 

As regards his work in the South African campaign, it would 
be difficult to express it better than in the following words, taken 
from a recent issue of the Westminster Gazette : 


In that operation he showed all the qualities of the great soldier, 
ready acceptance of a great risk for a sufficient object, steady adhesion to 
his plan when once formed, refusal to be turned aside by the remonstrances 
of politicians, rapidity of movement and concentration on the supreme 
object. Other people might have thought of the plan, but only he at 
that moment could have executed it and carried with him the unques- 
tioning confidence of the soldiers whom he led. 
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As a matter of fact, I know from conversation with Lord-* 
Roberts that as soon as the War broke out he worked out a plan 
of campaign, and that when the call came for his services he 
had it ready.’ Also, that the plan he formed was the one he 
carried through. 

We come now to another phase of our hero’s career, his work 
as a student of military organisation. This is well illustrated 
by an article from his pen, headed ‘ Our Dwindling Army,’ which 
appeared in the Nineteenth Century for August, only a few days 
before the present great War began. In that article he alluded 
to two others which he had contributed to this Review in 1882 
and 1884,” while the lessons of the Afghan campaign were fresh 
in his mind. 

In that campaign the British units under his command had 
been in a transition state. The old long-service soldiers with 
whom he had fought in the Mutiny were rapidly disappearing, 
and the bulk of the men in the ranks were those enlisted, under 
Lord Cardwell’s reforms, for seven years’ service with the 
Colours, followed by five years in the Reserve. Lord Roberts 
followed these reforms, introduced at the instigation of Lord 
Wolseley soon after the Franco-German War of 1870-71, with 
the greatest interest. He understood and acknowledged the need 
for reform, and made many valuable suggestions for strengthen- 
ing the new measures. He was particularly anxious that bad 
characters should be cleared out of the ranks; he recommended 
the abolition of ‘deferred pay,’ which meant in practice tempting 
a man to leave the Service in order that he might handle a lump 
sum of 211., which had accumulated to his credit during seven 
years of service. He insisted that the soldier should receive 
in cash the clear shilling a day which he was promised on 
enlistment. The wisdom of all these suggestions has long since 
been acknowledged, and they have been adopted, to the great 
benefit of the Army. 

But Lord Roberts did not fail to observe and to point out 
the weak points in Lord Cardwell’s reforms. ‘We have bor- 
rowed the German system in shadow, not in substance,’ he said, 
‘and we can never possibly obtain, on the lines which we have 
adopted, a reserve of men of serviceable ages large enough to 
be really valuable.’ ‘ England,’ he added, ‘with her voluntary 
enlistment, must depend upon her Militia and Volunteers for 


* This plan, again, was based upon one formed twenty years earlier, after 
Majuba.—A. K. 

“The Present State of the Army,’ by Major-General Sir Frederick S. 
Roberts, November 1882, and ‘Free Trade in the Army,’ by Lieut.-General 
Sir Frederick S. Roberts, June 1884. 
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the necessary material’ for expanding her Regular Army in 
time of war. 

In writing of Lord Roberts’s career, I think it is due to him 
to point out that, twenty-five years later, he still adhered to 
this great principle of relying upon the Auxiliary Forces 
for the reserves necessary for a great war. For the Bill 
which he introduced in the House of Lords in 1909 asked for 
universal training for and in the Territorial Force, so that ade- 
quate numbers of men should receive adequate training in time of 
peace. By this means, he pleaded, and by this means only, 
‘would adequate reserves be made immediately available on the 
outbreak of war. 

We have seen how thoroughly Lord Roberts did his work as 
a regimental officer; how long and strenuous was his training 
in staff duties; how brilliant his tactical operations in the field; 
how clear his grasp of the military situation in its political 
aspects; how close his study of questions of military organisa- 
tion and preparation for war in time of peace. 

And if, as a soldier, he reached to an almost ideal standard, 
he set us all, civilians and soldiers alike, a splendid example 
as a man. If temperance be a virtue, he had it; if patience 
and forbearance, gentleness and unfailing courtesy are virtues, 
he exhibited them all in a high degree. In his domestic rela- 
tions, he was a pattern for us all. Comfort and dignity are 
held to be the attributes of an English home; they were to be 
seen at their best in the home of Lord Roberts; and pervading 
it all was the atmosphere of love and perfect harmony, without 
which no home, however dignified and well ordered, can be 
complete. In thinking of him as a man, one cannot help re- 
calling to mind Tennyson’s lines on the Duke of Wellington : 


Whatever record leap to light, 
He never shall be shamed. 


How many are the episodes of his life which spring to the 
mind, and how touching they are! Only a few days ago there 
appeared a little story in the Datly Mail, how at the end of a 
long and fatiguing day in the South African veldt Lord Roberts 
asked for a camp stool to be brought for him, and as he dozed 
on it two British soldiers stole up and stood near him, so as 
to protect him from the rays of the sun. This, again, recalls 
the story he himself tells of the stalwart Sikh sepoy who stood, 
with arms outspread, on the Peiwar ridge to protect him from 
the Afghan bullets. What soldierlike dignity there is in Lord 
Roberts’s reply to his aged Queen when she called for him, when 
he was nearing the age of seventy, to go and retrieve the 
disasters in South Africa! ‘Are you not afraid,’ said the Queen, 
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‘that you may be too old for the strain and fatigues of this cam- 
ign?’ ‘For twenty years,’ replied the old warrior, ‘I have 
been keeping myself fit for this special purpose.’ 

In this article Lord Roberts is styled ‘The Happy Warrior’ ; 
let us see by a few quotations from Wordsworth’s poem whether 
the title is justified : 

Who if he rise to station of command, 
Rises by open means; and there will stand 
On honourable terms, or else retire. 


Who comprehends his trust, and to the same 
Keeps faithful with a singleness of aim. 


Whose powers shed round him in the common strife, 
Or mild concerns of ordinary life, 
A constant influence, a peculiar grace. 


I think that everyone who had the privilege of knowing Lord 
Roberts will agree that these lines seem almost to be written for 
him, and will acknowledge that 

This is the happy Warrior; this is He 
That every Man in arms should wish to be. 

And yet one wonders sometimes whether during the last few 
years of his life Lord Roberts could have been entirely happy. 
His cheery stoicism never gave way ; no complaints ever fell from 
his lips; no murmur of reproach was heard from him. But one 
cannot but remember that it was during his tenure of office that 
it was discovered that a Commander-in-Chief was no longer neces- 
sary for the British Army. No one who had heard him pleading 
in the coldly dignified atmosphere of the House of Lords, or 
amid the thundering plaudits of thousands of working men in a 
crowded hall, for the increase of our military forces, could have 
doubted the sincerity of that pleading. Could he have remained 
quite happy when he found that all his pleading was in vain? 
What cruel doubts must have assailed his mind when he found 
that, still unprepared, we were plunged into a war waged for 
our very existence as an Empire! 

But he was too good a patriot to express any such anxieties 
if he felt them ; too wise to weaken the influence of the Govern- 
ment and the authorities by urging any plans of his own; too 
chivalrous to cry aloud ‘I told you so.’ All his thought was 
to be of use to his country in the great crisis. If he could not 
share in the councils of war, if he was too old to lead troops in 
the field, yet he must do something. Nothing was too small 
as long as it was useful: if the Army was short of field-glasses 
or saddles he would collect these and see them forwarded to the 
Front. 
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And then came the opportunity. He was Colonel-in-Chief 
of the Forces which our Dominions and Dependencies were send- 
ing to the aid of the Mother Country. The Indian troops were 
in France, were actually in the firing line; he would go and 
see them and their British comrades, and cheer and hearten 
them by his presence. 

How well he knew all the different types and races of the 
Indian Army! What a pleasure it would be to’meet them 
again! He would look once more on the Sikhs, tall, handsome, 
supple, the brave men who a century ago recovered the Punjab 
from their Mahommedan conquerors; he would greet once again 
the Gurkhas, short, sturdy, thick-set, with the broad grin and 
gentle ways of the bulldog for their friends, and the implacable 
ferocity of the bulldog in the fight. He would meet the lithe 
and wiry Pathan, the man who, in Kipling’s striking phrase, 


Treads the ling like a buck in spring, and looks like a lance in rest— 


the Pathan, so often called treacherous, but like the Briton 
in this—that he will stand firm by his plighted word and is 
faithful to the salt he eats. He would clasp once more by the 
hand the chivalrous Rajputs, who never bent their heads to the 
yoke of the proud Moghul, and who now, retaining their inde- 
pendent sway in their own territories, yield to none in affectionate 
loyalty to the supremacy of the British Crown; he would meet 
them all again, in the best place of all, the place of honour 
in the stricken field. 

Yes, it was ‘the most useful thing that he could do’ for 
his country, and it should be done, though the risk of exposure 
involved in such a visit to a man of his years must have been 
obvious to all; not least to those who loved him best. 

He went, he accomplished all the objects of his visit, and 
he died within sound of the guns. We have laid him to rest, 
with Wellington, Nelson, and many other fighting men, in 
St. Paul’s. No one who was present will forget that ceremony— 
the dignity, the quiet simplicity, the soldiers in their field service 
dress, the beautiful music played by the band of his old regi- 
ment, the ‘Last Post’ sounded by the trumpeters, the solemn, 
sad farewell to one who was great enough to be a national hero 
to his countrymen and humble enough to be a personal friend 
to thousands among them. 

The choir sang to him of ‘ Peace, perfect Peace.’ Consciously 
or unconsciously, we were all saying to him 


Now is done thy long day’s work ; 
Fold thy palms across thy breast, 
Fold thine arms, turn to thy rest. 
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But what was Lord Roberts’s last message to us? The last 
article which he published appeared in the Hibbert Journal for 
October ; it called attention to the supreme duty of the citizen 
at the present crisis, and at the end Lord Roberts’s trumpet call 
rang out to us—‘ Arm and prepare to quit yourselves like men, 
for the time of your ordeal has come.’ 

A. KEENE. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


RUTHLESS WARFARE AND FORBIDDEN 
METHODS - 


Many delusions are prevalent about what is permitted and what 
forbidden in warfare. 

We see our enemy in the present War carrying on hostilities 
with a ruthlessness which strikes Englishmen, accustomed to the 
belief that all nations had agreed to attenuate these horrors of 
war to the utmost limit compatible with its object, as singularly 
inconsistent with the professions of civilised States. We see 
men who are undoubtedly among the élite of modern thought, 
men who belong to mankind like Hauptmann, Haeckel, Eucken, 
Harnack, and many others, stepping forward as apologists of 
methods they cannot yet have had time to examine in the cold 
light of reason. Amid all this we see charges of violation of the 
Hague Regulations for the conduct of war on land brought by 
the belligerents with equal vehemence against one another, as if 
the belligerent commanders on both sides considered them bind- 
ing—the German commanders apparently not considering their 
methods of war in any sense at variance with them. 

First of all, let me explain what these Regulations are. They 
are an appendix to Convention No. 4 in the list of the Conven- 
tions adopted at the Hague Conference of 1907. A similar con- 
vention and appendix had been adopted at the previous Confer- 
ence in 1899. Except on one point in the Regulations,’ all 
the Powers engaged in the present War have ratified both Con- 
vention and Regulations. 

The Convention starts with a preamble explaining the stand- 
point of the Contracting Powers. This preamble states that they 
were ‘animated by the desire to serve . . . the interests of 
humanity and the ever-increasing requirements of civilisation ’ 

- in ‘laying down certain limits for the purpose of, as far as 
possible, mitigating the severity’ of the laws and customs of 
war, and ‘diminishing, so far as military necessities permit, the 
evils of war.” The Contracting Powers further acknowledge the 

* Germany, Austria-Hungary, Russia, and Japan did not agree to Art. 44 
of the Regulations, forbidding compulsion of the population of occupied terri- 


tory to give information respecting the army of the other belligerent or its 
means of defence. See Barclay, Law and Usage of War, London, 1914, p. 61. 
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incompleteness of the Regulations, but agree that ‘cases not 
provided for are not, for want of a written provision, to be 
regarded as left to the arbitrary discretion of military com- 
manders.’ ‘Until a more complete code of the laws of war is 
decreed, the Contracting Powers . . . declare that in cases not 
included in the Regulations ’ the relations between invaded popu- 
lations and belligerents remain subject to ‘ the principles of inter- 
- national law,’ ‘the laws of humanity, and the requirements of 
the public conscience.’ 

The Convention then provides that the parties to it shall 
issue instructions to their armed forces which shall be in accord- 
ance with the annexed Regulations, and to leave no doubt as to 
their binding character on the contracting parties a clause was 
deliberately added to the modified Convention of 1907, stating 
that 
the belligerent party who shall violate the provisions of the said Regu- 
lations shall be bound, if the case arise, to pay an indemnity. It shall 
be responsible for all acts done by persons forming part of its armed 
forces. 


This clause has obviously no direct coercive effect, but only 
the value of a declaration that the contracting parties intended 
the Regulations to be regarded as a binding minimum, and that 
no argument of military necessity was to be regarded as justifica- 
tion for disregarding this written law of war. Both the Belgian 
and French Governments are collecting evidence of the violations 
of the Regulations by the enemy, which, at any rate, will be 
evidence for historians. 

In accordance with the provisions of the Convention, ‘an 
exposition of the laws and usages of war on land for the guidance 
of His Majesty’s Army’ has been issued (without date, but I 
believe I am right in saying it was issued two years ago) by the 
British War Office.? The French War Office has issued a similar 
volume giving the decrees ‘ portant réglement sur le service en 
campagne,’ and putting the Hague Regulations in force telles 
quelles. 

There is a corresponding publication edited by the German 
Imperial Staff called Kriegsbrauch im Landkriege, which was 
issued in 1902. No new edition of it seems to have been 
published. 

In previous articles I have dealt with two methods of war 
already *—namely, Floating Mines and Aircraft Bombs. I pro- 
pose in the present article to deal with methods of destruction 
and the prosecution of the objects of warfare generally as regulated 


? Edited by Colonel J. E. Edmonds, C.B., R.E., and Professor L. Oppen- 


heim, LL.D., of Cambridge. 
* See Nineteenth Century and After of October and November. 
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by treaty, the Hague Regulations forming, as I have shown 
above, part of an international Convention obligatory for the con- 
tracting parties, whether they deem it to be in their respective 
interests to observe them or not. In doing so I shall have to pay 
special attention to the German Manual, the terms of which 
have been amply corroborated by recent authors and still more 
recent actual practice. 

If more recent instructions than those of 1902 exist, the action 
of the German military authorities during the present War seems 
to indicate that the spirit of them remains unchanged in spite 
of the assurances given by Baron Marschall von Bieberstein at 
the Conference of 1907, that German officers would always be 
guided by ‘conscience,’ ‘sense of duty,’ the ‘ principles of 
humanity,’ and the ‘ unwritten laws of civilisation.’ Moreover, 
the character of the present War, and the warnings of General 
von Bernhardi in anticipation of what would necessarily be its 
character, warrant us in assuming that the German commanders 
have not been instructed to observe the Hague Regulations, when 
they may consider it in the interest of military operations not to 
do so. But I am anticipating. 


II 


The object of war is to defeat or capture the forces of the 
enemy and oblige him to sue for peace. 

To effect this purpose, the means the belligerents have the 
right to employ for the injuring of the enemy, says Article 22 of 
the Regulations, are not unlimited. 

Several special Conventions contain prohibitions: such as 
No. IX. of the Conference of 1907 against the bombardment by 
naval forces of undefended ports, towns, villages, etc.; the 
Declaration of the Conference of 1899 forbidding the use of pro- 
jectiles diffusing deleterious gases; that of the same Conference 
forbidding the use of expanding (dum-dum) bullets; and a third 
forbidding the discharge of projectiles and explosives from air- 
craft which has not been ratified by any of the Powers engaged 
in the present War (except Great Britain and Belgium‘ as 
between whom the question of their use does not arise). The 
other two Declarations have been ratified by them all. 
The Convention as to the bombardment of undefended places 
has been ratified with a reservation. The Convention pro- 
vides that the mere fact that submarine contact mines are 
moored in front of an undefended port does not deprive it of 
its character as an undefended port. Great Britain, France, 
Germany, and Japan did not agree to this, and thus as between 


* See ‘ Aircraft Bombs and International Law,’ Nineteenth Century and 
After, November 1914, p. 1033. 
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them such mines are regarded as having a defensive character 
which, in my opinion, they undoubtedly possess. Lastly, there 
is the Declaration of St. Petersburg of 1868, renouncing the use 
of explosive bullets weighing less than 400 grammes, ratified by 
all the Powers engaged in the present War.° 

The following is a list of other prohibited methods picked 
out of the Hague Regulations : 










Employment of poison or poisoned arms. 

Treachery for the purpose of killing or wounding. 

Killing or wounding of men who have surrendered. 

Ordering that no quarter shall be given. 

_Employment of weapons or projectiles of a nature to cause superfluous 
injury. 

Making improper use of the flag of truce or of the Geneva or Red 
Cross badge, or of the enemy flags, military insignia, or uniform. 















The bombardment by any means whatsoever of towns, villages, habita- 
tions, or villages which are undefended. 









The destruction or seizure of the enemy’s property, unless such destruc- 
tion or seizure is imperatively required by necessity of war. 

Seizure, destruction of, or intentional damage to, property belonging 
to local authorities or to religious, charitable, and educational institu- 
tions. The same applies to museums, historic monuments, works of 
art, &. 

Confiscation of private property generally. 











Pillage of a town or place, even when taken by assault and generally. 






Imposition of requisitions except for the necessities of the army of 
occupation, and of these except in proportion to the resources of the 
place. 

Levying of general penalties, pecuniary or otherwise, on account of 
acts of individuals for which the community cannot be regarded as 
collectively responsible. 












Compulsion of the population of occupied territory to give informa- 
tion to the enemy respecting their own army and means of defence, to take 
part in war operations against their own country, or to take an oath of 
fidelity to the enemy Power. 


The Regulations, it is seen, specifically forbid a large number of 
methods of warfare, but, as the covering Convention states, this 
does not mean that other methods are permitted. Far from its 
being so, the Convention expressly binds the Contracting Powers 
to amplify these in the sense of mitigating the horrors and 
miseries of war in accordance with the dictates of humanity. 

Ruses of war, however, are specifically allowed. The Regu- 
lations lay down no rules in reference to them, and only one 



















5 See texts of all these Conventions and Declarations, Barclay, Zaw and 
Usage of War, London 1914. 
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specific restriction, already cited among prohibited methods— 
namely, the improper * use of the flag of truce, of the Geneva 
or Red Cross badge, and of the enemy insignia, flags, or uniform, 
Writers of international law are not agreed as to the extent to 
which the ruse of using enemy uniforms is permissible. The 
British Manual on Land Warfare says their employment is not 
forbidden, and adds that though the Hague Regulations forbid 
their improper use, they have left unsettled ‘ what use is a proper 
one and what is not.’ I do not share the opinion of the authors 
of the Manual in question that the sense of the word improper 
is uncertain as regards uniforms. The word in French is indu— 
undue use. It is well known that men are frequently obliged 
in the field to take the outer clothing of enemy dead in the place 
of their own exhausted garments or overcoats discarded in the 
heat of battle. The present War is far from exceptional in this 
respect. Such a case, of course, is not an undue use of the 
enemy uniform. The German Manual considers the use of 
uniforms and flags generally for the purpose of deceiving the 
enemy as forbidden by the Hague Regulations. 

The provision in the Regulations is : 

... il est... interdit ... (b) d’user indfiment du pavillon parle- 
mentaire, du pavillon national, ou des insignes militaires et de l’uniforme 
de l’ennemi, ainsi que des signes distinctifs de la Convention de Genéve. 

I cannot see how any doubt can exist as to the meaning of 
this provision. If the word indiment were omitted the prohibi- 
tion would be devoid of sense. 

There is, then, a contractual law of war which specifically 
forbids many methods of warfare, and a contractual ethics of war 
which prescribes the humane principles by which commanders 
in the field should be guided in the treatment of the invaded 
populations. 

Both the British and the French Governments have issued 
official instructions to observe them ; and, I believe, that, on the 
side of the Allies, a sincere attempt is being made by the com- 
manders in the field to give effect not only to their tenour but 
to the spirit which dictated their adoption—that is, the spirit 
of mitigating as far as possible the cruelty of war. 

Tit 

Recently at Berlin I had an opportunity of ascertaining the 
views of one whose opinions have had a determining character 
in German military ethics. 

“Any war between the great Western Powers at the 
present day [he said] can now only be a life or death 
struggle. No considerations of humanity, of justice, of 

* The French term is indiment. 
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treaty obligations, will interfere with its one great object, 
which will be to annihilate the enemy’s power of resistance. 
All methods are fair where war is no longer a mere duel, but 
death grapple in which, just as teeth and nails are used 
between individuals, what is equivalent to them is used 
between nations.’ 

‘He thought the risk of such consequences was the surest guarantee 
of peace. 

And now let us see what the German War Manual says : 

A war [it states] conducted with energy cannot be confined to attacking 
the combatants of the enemy and its fortifications. It must at the same 
time be directed to the destruction of the whole of its intellectual and 
material resources, 

The destruction of the material resources of a country! That 
would imply the effective stoppage, by bombardment or other- 
wise, of all its factories and means of production, the burning of 
its crops, the destruction, where not available for utilisation for 
further destruction, of its railways, rolling-stock, ports, harbours, 
and canals, the sinking of its ships and barges, the flooding of its 
mines, the appropriation or destruction of all means of subsistence, 
food and raw material, beasts of burden and traction, etc. I am 
not attempting to force the meaning of the German Manual: No 
German officer would say this is an unfair stretching of the sense 
of the passage I am interpreting. | 

What do the intellectual resources cover? 

The term employed by the editors of the Manual is geistige, 
by which they probably meant to refer rather to the national 
morale than to the intellectual resources of the enemy to be 
overcome. 

This would include terrorising the population, spreading 
alarming rumours of possible vengeance, statements, false or true, 
as to shooting harmless civilians, rape, child-murder, and so on; 
the dropping of bombs from aircraft on a crowded city on any 
pretext whatever, such, for instance, as the mere presence of a 
sentinel at the entrance to a public building ; firing heavy artillery 
for the purpose of creating panic—in fact, the employment of 
every possible method of creating a sense of the hopelessness of 
resistance. 

The Manual specifically adds that in the prosecution of this 
war against the material and ‘ intellectual ’ resources of the enemy 
“humane considerations—i.e. the sparing of human life and 
property—can only come into play in so far as the nature and 
object of the war permit.’ 

The authors of the Manual evidently mean, by the nature and 
object of the war, the difference between war on territory which 
the invader hopes to annex and war on territory where the 
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repairing of the damage done will have to be borne by the 
defeated enemy. ‘Thus the German commanders may have been 
instructed to spare Antwerp if Germany’s object is to annex it, 
and for the purpose of terrorising the Belgian population to 
destroy Louvain with reference to which she had no such object. 
Otherwise, according to the Manual, there is no limit based on 
considerations of humanity except, as it goes on to say, the 
invader’s own interest : 

Although [it — necessity of war (Kriegsraison) permits every 
warring State to employ all methods which promote the attainment of 


its object, practice has nevertheless taught that, in its own interest, 
restraint in the employment of certain methods of war and renunciation 


of others are desirable. 


Another section of the Manual explains this generalisation. 

Methods of war, it says, may be divided into two classes, the 
one methods of force and the other methods of ruse. Of both it 
adds: ‘every means by which the object of the war can be 
attained is permissible,’ although it qualifies this statement as 
regards ruses, and admits that ‘certain forms of ruse are incom- 
patible with the honourable conduct of war,’ such as non- 
observance of a safe-conduct, the violation of a truce, abuse of 
the white flag or red cross, provocation to crime, such as murder 
of an efemy commander, incitement to brigandage, etc. 


After studying the German War Manual one can see that the 
Imperial staff takes a view of the conduct of war which is 
diametrically opposed to that underlying the Hague Regulations. 

The object of the commander-in-chief of a German army—the 
strategist I have already quoted told me—is to make any war 
Germany might have to wage as short as possible. The longer 
a war lasted, the greater was the gratuitous loss of life through 
exposure and disease, and the more difficult the industrial and 
commercial recovery after it was over. The necessarily large loss 
of life in an intense but short campaign would be amply compen- 
sated by its effectiveness, and save the country from many of 
the accessory and ulterior consequences of war. ‘ We,’ he said, 
‘cannot afford a long war like England. She can keep her 
factories going and be prosperous in spite of it. For us war 
means industrial paralysis. England can pay for war out of the 
profits of the business it brings. With us while war lasts there is 
no business to bring the country profits. After all, is not a war, 
waged as we should be obliged to wage it, all things considered, 
the more humane way?’ 

The answer I should give now, after this more humane way 
has been tried, is obvious. 

THomAsS BARCLAY. 


Bordea ur, Novembe Tr. 





THE WASTE OF THE WAR, AND THE 
TRADE OF TO-MORROW 


I 
THE Cost oF WARS IN THE PAsT 


Wuat is the amount of capital which will be absorbed by the 
War, and what will be the repercussion, when the War is over, 
of the losses sustained by belligerents and neutral nations, as 
far as their commercial and financial relations are concerned? 

Such is the question which arises in every mind; for the 
fortune and means of existence, not only of the inhabitants of 
belligerent lands, but even of the inhabitants of neutral lands, 
will be subjected to extensive modification. 

As regards the cost of the War, we can only proceed 
to make estimates; and the cost of past warfare cannot assist 
us in determining a basis for the present expenses. It has been 
calculated that the wars of the Revolution and the Empire cost 
Great Britain alone one billion of pounds sterling. But they 
lasted more than twenty years, from 1793 to 1815, with an in- 
terval of fourteen months after the Peace of Amiens. 

Without counting the destruction of capital, and of human 
capital, nor the arrested production, the cost of the wars from 
1853 to 1866* has been estimated at: Crimean campaign, 
340,000,000/. ; Italian campaign (France), 51,000,000/.; Ameri- 
can war: Northern States, 560,000,000/.; Confederates, 
560,000,000/. ; Danish war, 7,000,000/. ; War of 1866 (Germany), 
66,000,0001. ; Mexico, China, Cochinchina (France), 40,000,000I. 
The cost of the war of 1870 has been officially evaluated for 
France at 507,000,0001. ; that of the Balkan war at 200,000,000I. 

M. Jean de Bloch, in his important work La Guerre, esti- 
mates that the cost of the Russo-Turkish war in 1877-78 
amounted to 258,000,000/. to be shared by the two belligerents ; 
the cost of the South African war is estimated at 200 million 
pounds sterling for Great Britain. 

1 Paul Leroy-Beaulieu: Recherches économiques sur les Guerres contem« 


poraines. 
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Setting aside the Russo-Japanese war, we thus attain a total 
figure, since 1853, of 2789 millions of pounds sterling. 

But if the expense of armed peace has extended over a greater 
number of years, it has cost in the end far more. For France 
alone, from 1872 to the end of 1912 it has exceeded two billions 
of pounds sterling, to say nothing of colonial wars. 


II 
THE Cost oF COMBATANTS 


The cost of a war depends on its length. It is certain that 
the present War will last neither one hundred, nor thirty, nor 
even seven years, but it has already lasted longer than the Austro- 
Prussian war of 1866, which was over in six weeks. We are 
beginning the fifth month. If we admit that it only lasts six 
months, it will yet entail periods of evacuation, time-limits for 
the dismemberment of armies, the presence, during a longer or 
a shorter duration, of occupying forces. Hence, if we only 
figure on a period of six months, we shall be under-estimating. 
It is true that the armies are weakened by death. The cost of 
the wounded is not so great as that of the combatants. The 
same is true for prisoners. 

The Economist estimated the daily cost of one soldier at 
10s. That is about the price at which it is evaluated in Germany. 
It is not lower in France, and it cannot be much less in Russia. 
Some time before the war, Captain Henk, writing in the Ger- 
man Army Staff review, Die Viertel-Jahrhefte fiir Truppen- 
fiihrung und Heereskunde, gave the following figures : 

Men } Men 
Germany . : - 3,000,000 | France . ; . 3,000,000 
Austria . . - 2,000,000 (| Russia . ’ . 4,000,000 


5,000,000 7,000,000 
This gives a total of 12,000,000 men. 


In my communication to the Société d’Economie Politique, 
I had taken this figure as basis, but it is too low. Captain 
Henk had no doubt considered that the German army would 
not be obliged to call out its Landsturm and that its success 
would be so rapid and so crushing that the other nations would 
not have time to call theirs out. This expectation has not been 
realised. 

The German army, on the war footing, comprises, with the 
800,000 trained men of the Landsturm, 4,350,000 men. These 
800,000 men were called out, and probably others should be 
added to the number, if we are to believe certain prisoners. 
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The first French army is composed of 2,500,000 men, and to 
these she can add 2,000,000. All the territorials have not been 
called out, but at the present moment France certainly has more 
than 4,000,000 men under arms. 

In Russia, the trained army ready for war is composed of 
5,400,000 men, and she can call to arms others who would double 
the amount. She only calls one third of her contingent to arms. 
We are not speaking here of the Asiatic troops. The Austro- 
Hungarian armed forces, including the Landsturm, are estimated 
at 3,500,000 men. 
We have thus: 
Germany . 4,350,000 France - 4,000,000 
Austria-Hungary . 38,500,000 | Russia. : . 5,400,000 


7,850,000 | 9,400,000 
or a total figure of 17,250,000 men. 


According to the law of June 19, 1913, the Belgian standing 
army was to number 340,000 men. The number was perhaps not 
complete at the moment when the War broke out, but with the 
British army at present on foot, to say nothing of the Indians 
and Canadians, and the Serbian army, which must number 
about 250,000 men, a total is reached of from 1,200,000 to 
1,500,000 men. If we take the lowest figure, we find that there 
are about 18,500,000 men under arms, at 10s. a day; that repre- 
sents more than nine millions of pounds sterling a day, 270 
millions a month, and for six months, 1,620,000,0001. 



































Tir 
LOSSES RESULTING FROM NON-PRODUCTION 










But, it may be said, those millions of men have lived thanks 
to that amount of money; it has supplied their wants. In time 
of peace, they would have had to be fed and clothed also. Con- 
sequently, the total amount of this money has not been lost. 
A large part of it is only a transferred investment. 

This argument is partly true; but in time of peace most of 
those men would have been able to live and supply their wants 
for less than 10s. a day. The difference between their normal 
cost of living and the cost during the War represents the in- 
crement arising out of the War. 

Nearly all the men engaged in the War are full-grown. The 
characteristic of full-grown men is that they produce more than 
they consume. Hence, all the production of the grown man, 
exceeding his necessary consumption, is lost during the time in 
which he is occupied in the destructive task of war. 
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It is true that a certain number of these men would have been 
engaged in military service; they would not have produced dur- 
ing that period ; 800,000 men in Germany, 600,000 in France, 
435,000 in Austria-Hungary, 949,000 in Russia ; roughly speaking 
3,500,000 men are subjected to military service in time of peace; 
thus the state of war renders impossible all productive work for 
15 millions of men besides these. 

What is the productive value of these 18,500,000 men? 

If we compare the two industrial censuses of France (March 
4, 1906), and of Germany (June 22, 1907), we find that the 
active population, for each one of those countries, shows the 


following figures : 
France Germany 
Active population - = - 20,720,000 28,199,000 
er rs 18,620,000 
Women = , ‘ - - 7,693,000 9,578,000 


Among the figures above quoted were included in the army 
during times of peace : 592,000 for France, 651,000 for Germany ; 
public services: 548,000 for France, being 450,000 men and 
99,000 women ; 1,385,600 for Germany, of which 314,000 were 
women. 

The soldiers will cost dearer in time of war; they will de- 
stroy more than in time of peace. For the men employed in 
public services will do something different from what they are 
used to doing, a certain number will join the army. 

During warfare, the soldiers represent for France 30°7 and for 
Germany 23 per cent. of the active masculine population, and 
it is the strongest, those who are in full vigour, who are taken. 

We do not possess in France, or in Germany, a census allow- 
ing us to establish the value of the yearly production of each 
of those two countries. 

Twenty years ago the amount of salaries distributed in France 
was estimated at 600 millions of pounds sterling. But for 
20,720,000 persons earning their living, that figure is too low. 
Eliminating the army, and estimating the salaries, employees’ 
pay, and various earnings at an average slightly inferior to 40l. 
per year, we are rather below than beyond the truth. We, 
therefore, adopt the figure of 828,000,0001. 

During six months, the suspension of salaries would thus 
represent a loss of 414 million pounds sterling. 

It is evident that all salaries are not stopped. But if women 
are not called to the army, many are obliged to leave the ware- 
house or the factory which is closed through lack of raw 
material, of ready money, and of openings for the output. It 

? See de Foville. 
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is not rash to estimate the real loss of salaries at three quarters, 
say, 303,000,0001. 

The active population of Germany is 36 per cent. higher than 
that of France. The loss of salaries for that country would, 
therefore, be 412,000,000I. 

We may estimate that the salaries represent grosso modo on 
an average 50 per cent. of the value of the production and the 
costs of services such as transportation, etc. Six months’ war- 
fare would, therefore, represent in France a loss of 600 million 
pounds sterling. 

If we make the same estimate, for the value of production, 
for Germany, the total loss would be 830 million pounds. 

The census of production of the United Kingdom estimates 
that the value of the production of each one is 102/. Lord 
Kitchener intends to put on foot an army of over two million 
men. Supposing that it is only on active service for six months, 
it represents an industrial loss of more than 100,000,000I. 

The working value of a Russian is much lower; but the 
Russian army will number a minimum of 54 million soldiers. 
Estimating their productive value at about one half that of a 
Frenchman or a German, we find 401. a year. For 54 million men 
during six months, it would be a loss of production of 
110,000 ,000/. 

Belgium is prodigiously active. The productive value of her 
workmen must be equal to that of the English. Her industrial 
population, according to the census of 1896, numbered 1,130,000 
persons. Since then the population has increased and the pro- 
duction has received an enormous development. We may, there- 
fore, estimate the loss that an interruption of six months would 
inflict on Belgian industrial production at 102I. x 1,130,000= 
57,630,000. 

But Belgium’s losses will greatly exceed this figure. All her 
trade is interrupted ; it will be long before she recovers her pro- 
ductive capacity. And we are not speaking of the agriculture of 
Belgium. 

In these estimates, I mention neither Serbia nor Japan, nor 
the neutral nations, who are, however, sustaining heavy economic 
perturbations. 

According to the Bureau Veritas (1913-1914), Germany owns 
1510 steamers of 100 tons net and upwards, the total of which is 
2,852,000 tons, and 1041 sailing boats with a net tonnage of 
427,000 tons. A certain number of these ships have been taken ; 
the others are condemned to inactivity during the War. 

Great Britain and France have free seas; and the port of 
London during one month was more active than in times of peace. 
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Putting aside the maritime transports, we may conclude that 
the value of lost production is : 
; Million 2 
Germany . : ‘ ; : ‘ , . 830 
United Kingdom. : : ‘ : - 100 
Belgium . ; ; ; : : ; * 58 
Russia . 3 ; : : ; ; - 20 


1698 


IV 
LOssEs IN HUMAN CAPITAL 


Man is a capital whose value has been most diversely esti- 
mated. As a general rule, he has been attributed a value inferior 
to that which he really possesses. The celebrated actuary, 
M. Barriol, gives the following figures: Great Britain, 8281. ; 
German Empire, 676l.; France, 5801/.; Russia, 404l.; Austria- 
Hungary, 404lI. 

How much human capital will the War devour? 

According to the works of army doctors, the following is the 
proportion of losses in relation to the number of combatants in 
the last wars: Italian war, 1859, 15 per cent.; war of 1870 
(Germans), 14 per cent.; Transvaal war, 9 per cent.; war of 
Bulgarians against Turks, 12 per cent.; war of Servians against 
Turks, 10 per cent. 

If we only calculate 10 per cent. relatively to the minimum 
effective number of soldiers, we find a probable loss of 1,850,000 
men. If we divide this proportionately with the numbers of the 
armies and the value of the men, we should find : 


Million 2 
83 
294 
232 
218 
141 


Great Britain . ‘ E ¥ - 100,000 x 828 
Germany . 3 j . - 435,000 x 676 
France ‘ ‘ ; - 400,000 x 580 
Russia ‘ 4 - - 540,000 x 404 

x 404 


tou uw uel 


Austria-Hungary ‘ ~ - - 350,000 


If to this we add for Belgium 29,000,000I. sterling, we find 
that the loss of human capital amounts to 997,000,0001. sterling. 
The calculation I have just made gives the following total : 


For Six Months Million £ 
Cost price of combatants . , : ‘ - - 1620 
Value of lost production ‘ ee No oy ae 
Value of lost human capital . : ; é : 997 


— 


4; billions of pounds sterling . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ - 4265 
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THE WASTE OF THE WAR 


V 
DEVASTATION AND REPARATION 


Among these losses resulting from the War we have made no 
mention of the ruins accumulated on the passage of the armies. 
Belgium, for four months, has been trodden and retrodden by the 
German troops. They have bombarded towns, burnt villages, 
massacred women, children, men of all ages who were not under 
arms. In France, in certain towns, as, for instance, at Senlis, and 
yet more in the villages, the drunken soldiers have abandoned 
themselves to veritable orgies, in the midst of burning houses, 
with an accompaniment of massacres. They destroyed, for the 
very pleasure of destroying, the Cathedral of Rheims, the library 
of Louvain, and a certain number of dwellings. They have 
left a trail of ruins of which it is impossible to appreciate the 
value just now, and among which are those of monuments which 
were above every evaluation. 

In Poland the German methods have not differed from those 
they employed in the West. 

I hope when the Allied forces enter Germany they will not 
seek to pay the enemy in his own coin, but will show that their 
standard of civilisation is superior to that of the German Kultur. 

What are the economic consequences of these devastations? 
They have been exercised against the richest portion of France, 
both as regards agricultural and industrial wealth. 

Most of the military authors who have studied the economic 
capacity of nations to sustain war have sought to prove that 
those who owned the largest agricultural population were in better 
condition than the others for such purpose. 

In this connexion the following is the respective situation of 
France and Germany. In France the agricultural industries 
take 8,814,000 persons, or 42 per cent. of the entire active popula- 
tion. For Germany, we find 9,732,000 persons occupied with 
agriculture, or 34°5 of the entire population. 

In France this year the wheat harvest is 10,000,000 quintals 
below the average; it attains about 80,000,000 quintals instead 
of 90,000,000, but this is not a result of the War. The year’s 
vintage is excellent both in quantity and quality, and the invasion 
of Champagne will not prevent 1914 from counting among the 
great champagne years. The same thing occurred in 1870. The 
champagne manufacturers hesitated about purchasing the fruit. 
Mme. Vve. Pommery said ‘ No matter! the Germans won’t eat 
all the grapes’; and her bold action, based on a just argument, 
gave her a result which far surpassed every prevision. 
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The Germans have not carried away the earth on the soles of 
their boots. With their well-known tenacity the French peasants 
started, the very day after the enemies’ withdrawal, to repair the 
ruins of their dwelling-houses, and to till the ground and gather 
the harvest. Some even go on with their field work in the midst of 
flying bullets and obus, preserving truly heroic placidity. 

In spite of the great number of men under arms and the 
absence of horses, the harvest has been gathered in and the 
ploughing has been executed. ‘We worked hard .. . every- 
body helped.’ And as those present were able to do the task 
of the stronger absent ones, they have proved that the defect of 
the ordinary times is not overwork but lack of efficiency. 

True, the unfortunate men whose houses have been destroyed, 
whose furniture has disappeared, are often in a deplorable situa- 
tion. But John Stuart Mill, in his Principles of Political 
Economy (Book i. ch. v. § 7), observes, after Chalmers, that 
devastated lands promptly recover their former state, provided 
the population has not died of hunger or misery. Mill 
says ‘What the enemy destroyed was destined to destruc- 
tion.’ The sentence is too sweeping. An old house may yet 
render service during a number of years, and the capital repre- 
sented by the building of a new one would serve for other pur- 
poses. The house having been destroyed, another must be 
erected. It is Bastiat’s story of the broken window-pane. While 
the masons are rebuilding that house, the capital being used to 
pay for the materials they employ, and to settle their wages, 
cannot be spent on agricultural or industrial improvements or 
for the construction of manufactures and railroads. 

War represents the most appalling of squandering. No spend- 
thrift has ever invented so efficacious a means of destroying 
wealth. What was the value of Cleopatra’s pearl in comparison 
with the waste caused by a few heavy guns? 

Standing capital has been destroyed; it must be replaced. 
Rolling capital has been consumed and has only been reproduced 
in part; the purchasing power of each unit has decreased. 

War always represents an excess of consumption; conse- 
quently every war is followed by a crisis. 

However, the crisis is not always as crushing nor as long as is 
feared beforehand. 

Many of the things which are destroyed served their purpose 
long ago; they required to be renovated or done away with. 
The War has caused their disappearance. The real loss is much 
less important than would appear. 

Many of those who accumulated capital by saving increase 
their savings during the War on account of the impossibility of 
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spending in which they find themselves. After the War needs 
become pressing; capital will be wanted; those who have been 
able to keep some will find good opportunities for rendering 
services to those who seek money, and will be able to make good 
profit from the dealings. 

A Russian, M. Jean de Bloch, published, at the close of the 
nineteenth century, a book entitled La Guerre. In it he piled 
up the opinions of all the military or other writers who concerned 
themselves with questions relating to war. He demonstrated the 
impossibility of a European war, under penalty of disappearance 
of all necessary goods and of an increase in prices which would 
render their purchase impossible. 

Present events, bad though they be, have not confirmed his 
previsions. 

The authors quoted by M. de Bloch, and M. de Bloch himself, 
had conceived very false ideas regarding the influence of war on 
the price of wheat. At Chicago, according to the Journal of 
Commerce, New York, the idea has prevailed that wheat will 
advance steadily as long as the War is in progress ; and the price 
of No. 2 red wheat reached $1,25 at the commencement of Sep- 
tember in Chicago. Since then the fall has been rapid. 

There was no correlation between this hypothesis and facts. 
So long as the War lasts Germany will only be able to purchase 
wheat with great difficulty, for Great Britain and France are 
rulers of the sea, and if they do not make use, in regard to neutral 
countries, of the right to consider wheat as war contraband, they 
can always resort to pre-emption. 

As a matter of fact, Germany will only be able to procure 
wheat after the signing of the peace preliminaries ; Russia, whose 
harvest is small, will be unable to sell her any. Germany’s need 
will be very great. Hence the great factor of the rise in the price 
of wheat is not the prolongation but the close of the War. 

But as the Germans’ purchasing power will be very much 
weakened, many families who were beginning to use wheat will 
go back to rye and to potatoes. 

As regards cotton, the United States have three important 
clients who in 1913 figured as follows : 


United Kingdom .  . bales pono 

Ib. 605,455,000 | 2°18 207,848,600 
Germany . ‘ ; . bales eet 

tb. 1329°320,000 +20! 168,202,000 


France. : ‘ . bales 991,900 
bapa 0,242,000 {2 68,037,000 


During all the length of the War Germany will have great 
difficulty in procuring raw material, and her weaving and spinning 
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factories will be paralysed. France will produce nothing but 
what will be claimed by the War Office. 

The unfavourable conditions for sale of cotton will continue to 
burden the United States. 

The supplies in cotton, wool, copper, leather will be ex- 
hausted in Germany and Austria-Hungary. The needs of this 
group, numbering 120 millions, will be very imperative; those 
of the other belligerents will also be very considerable. 

The railroads of Germany, Austria-Hungary, Belgium, of 
part of France and part of Russia will have to be reconstructed, 
the railroad rolling stock, locomotives, trucks, wagons, will need 
repairs and renewal. There will be enormous demands to such 
countries as may be able to supply, as quickly as possible, rails, 
wagons, trucks, and locomotives. 

Needs will not be lacking ; that which will be lacking will be 
the purchasing power ; but to what extent? 

The Germans stated that, if they were conquerors, they would 
demand from France an indemnity of 1200 million pounds 
sterling. They boasted that they possessed a far greater fortune 
than France. On the other hand, as an empire, Germany’s debt 
amounts only to 240,112,0001., whereas that of the United King- 
dom is 716,288,0001. and that of France 1,315,259 0001. 

Germany can therefore, without being ruined, bear a debt 
far larger than her present one. She will have to pay formidable 
indemnities, as damages and interest, especially to Belgium, 
whose neutrality she violated. 

The decrease in purchasing power of the vanquished, owing 
to the political dislocation which is the guarantee of future peace, 
and to the war indemnities they will have to pay, will put a curb 
on the rise in the price of raw material of first necessity ; but that 
rise will occur at the time when peace is settled. 


VI 


THE COMMON INTERESTS OF THE BRITISH AND GERMAN 
EMPIRES 


In 1912 the foreign commerce of the belligerents represented : 


Imports Exports Total 
Milliens of 2 


United Kingdom, France, Russia (not 

including Finland), Belgium . - 1396 1174 2570 
German Empire, Austria-Hungary, 

total . ° ° ; 554 1228 


3798 
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If the commercial figure for the Dual Alliance represents 100, 
that of the Quadruple Entente represents 209. 

In Germany the War will not destroy coal mines or manufac- 
tures of chemical products and of electric apparatus. It will not 
wipe out the potato fields or beetroot plantations, and consequently 
alcohol and sugar will continue to be produced. Only the cost 
price will be increased by the war indemnity Germany will have 
to pay and by the reconstitution of her plant and supplies. 

The Germans will suffer heavily from the moral atmosphere 
by which they have surrounded themselves. Many of them have 
impudently declared that not only they were, in foreign countries, 
financiers, merchants, manufacturers, but, above all, spies. Per- 
sonally every German will inspire a contemptuous distrust. They 
cannot count on seductive methods to assist them in renewing 
and increasing their commercial relations. They will everywhere 
be considered as undesirable. Generalisations are always 
dangerous and unjust, but Germans of all sorts have done what 
was necessary to provoke them. Delicate questions will be 
raised in France, such as the co-ownership of Germans in the 
iron mines of Meurthe et Moselle and Normandy. 

If Germany is subjected to a heavy war indemnity, we shall 
see the phenomenon which occurred for France after 1870. The 
exports exceeded the imports during the four years 1872, 1873, 
1874, 1875. In Germany, on the contrary, the imported goods 
exceeded on an average the exported articles by 1200 millions of 
marks. To pay the war indemnity of 200 millions of pounds 
France was obliged to export without receiving anything in return. 
In 1915 the parts will be reversed. The professors of national 
economics may rejoice to see the balance of commerce in their 
favour, and what they may take as a favourable sign will be 
a visible proof of the defeat of their country. 

While they were seeking to arrest importations, the German 
protectionists made every effort to increase exportation by the 
means of premiums, such as that granted to sugars, to alcohol, 
to flour, thanks to the working of importation ‘ bons,’ by means 
of the dumping practised by cartels. It will not be possible to 
prevent aggressive protectionism except by lowering the customs 
duties in Germany. A commercial treaty will have to be added 
to the political treaty. 

In July last Mr. Edgar Crammond read a paper before the 
Royal Statistical Society, on the Economic Relations of the 
British and German Empires. He began by stating ‘ The 
British and German Empires together transact approximately 
39 per cent. of the international trade in the world (in 1911 the 
British Empire’s share was 269 per cent., and the German 
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Empire’s 12°5 per cent.).’ These figures prove that there still re- 
mains a margin between the commerce of the two nations; and 
that of the United Kingdom is sound, whereas that of a great 
part of Germany is factitious. 

The Germans and their admirers loudly celebrated the de- 
velopment of their trade in mineral combustibles. Mr. Cram- 
mond compares the 73,700,000 tons produced in 1871 with the 
234,500,000 produced in 1911. And the figure is yet higher for 
1912. It states 251,000,000 tons; but of those 251 millions of 
tons there are 80 millions of lignite, that reduces the production 
of coal to 171 millions of tons, whereas that of the United King- 
dom is 2604 millions. The value of the coal production is esti- 
mated at 118 millions of pounds sterling and that of Germany 
at 903 millions, i.e. a difference of 30 per cent. for the United 
Kingdom. 

Germany has two enormous blocks of coals, one on the banks 
of the Rhine, the other in Silesia; Germany has more than 65 
millions of inhabitants; she exported in 1912 314 millions of 
tons of coal, of which 6 millions went to France; that which is 
surprising is not that the development of the coal industry should 
have been so great, but that it should not have been greater. 

According to the report of the Board of Trade (August 1913) 
the production of steel exceeded, in 1912, that of Great Britain— 
17,700,000 tons against 6,900,000 tons; but, as Sir Hugh Bell 
indicated in a remarkable lecture, steel is a raw material. The 
question of producing it is less considered than that of utilising 
it for machinery, tubes, metallic constructions, ships, etc. 

The coaling and metallurgical industries are the only indus- 
tries which have taken vast development in Germany. As re- 
gards cotton-spinning the number of spindles used in 1888 was 
5,100,000 and in 1913 11,200,000, namely, an increase of 
6,100,000, whereas in Lancashire the numbers passed from 
42,740,000 to 55,600,000. In Lancashire the number of spindles 
increased to a greater extent than the total number of spindles 
in operation in Germany in 1913. In 1887 the exports of German 
cotton goods were valued at 10,000,0001. ; in 1913 at 193 million 
pounds—an increase of 9} millions. In 1888 the exports of 
cotton manufactures from the United Kingdom were valued at 
72,000,000. and in 1912 at 127,220,0001., an increase of 
55,000,000/. It is also curious to note the comparatively slow 
growth of the woollen industry of Germany: 1888, exports 
12,700,0001.; 1912, 16,880,0001. In the case of the United 
Kingdom, the exports for 1888 were valued at 20,000,000/. and 
in 1912 they were valued at 37,773,0001. The triumphal march 
forward of the German Empire did not obtain magnificent success 
in every branch of industry. 
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The following is a comparative view of the various important 
categories of British and German commerce : 


Imports, 1912. 





UniTep Kinepom GERMANY | 





Millions of 2 |Per cent.| Millions of 2 | Percent. 
Food, drink, tobacco . 265-5 42 156-2 29-7 
Raw materials and articles mainly 
unmanufactured 208-4 | 329 | 2664 | 50-7 | 
Articles wholly or mainly manu. 
factured . 156-3 24-7 103-0 =| 196 | 
Miscellaneous and parcel post ‘ 2-7 0-4 — 








Total . . . . . 632-9 _ 525-7 


Exports, 


| Food, drink, tobacco . 32-7 6-7 38-6 
| Raw materials and articles mainly 

unmanufactured . ‘ 59-5 12-2 106-4 
| Articles wholly or mainly manu- 
factured . ‘ 385-0 79 295-4 


Miscellaneous and parcel post . 10-0 _ —_ 


Total . ° ° ° . 487°2 _ 440°4 














The proportion of raw material in the entire quantity of 
German exports is double that of the proportion of British com- 
merce. As for the articles wholly or mainly manufactured, the 
exportation for Great Britain is 385 millions of pounds sterling ; 
that for Germany 295°4; the difference is, therefore, 90 million 
pounds or 30 per cent. in favour of the United Kingdom. 

According to German figures Germany sent to the United 
Kingdom, in 1912, 58 million pounds sterling of German pro- 
duce, which, on her total exports, makes 13 per cent. Accord- 
ing to British figures the United Kingdom sent to Germany 
41 million pounds sterling of British produce, or 8°4 of her entire 
exports. The German market is, therefore, much less important 
for British commerce than the British market is for German 
commerce. 

Whereas German commerce will be set back, British com- 
merce will take a new extension. This extension will not be 
the result of hunting down German produce. The ‘made in 
Germany’ was an advertisement for them. This War having 
been provoked by the spirit of monopoly, the commercial jealousy 
of the Germans, must not result in inoculating the same disease 
to the British free-traders. 

The said extension of commerce will be the result of British 
capital invested in foreign lands and in the Colonies and Protec- 
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torates. By investing capital, Great Britain has allowed the 
nations to build railroads and ports and to organise themselves 
so as to produce. She will reap benefit in two ways: she hag 
given an impulse to public enterprise which will develop her 
exports. The wealth which her capital created enabled her to 
procure articles of food, and raw materials which are indispen- 
sable to her industry. 

Most of these countries, nd longer able to find funds in 
London, are greatly embarrassed, but Great Britain maintains 
her advanced position towards them. In 1913 alone she in. 
vested 200 million pounds abroad. According to the evaluations 
of Sir George Paish, she must receive every year from home 
investments 200,000,000/. interest, 100 millions for her seg 
transports, and 30 to 40 millions from insurances, commissions, 
banks. 

This enormous advance has been unapproachable for Ger. 
many. After the War, far from being able to lend to other 
nations, she will have to borrow to pay the expenses which will 
result from her defeat and to reconstitute her working material. 
She will, therefore, leave the field entirely open to Great Britain, 
who will remain the great market of the world’s capital and will, 
more than ever, be the universal bank. 

We may hope that the peace which will intervene will be final 
and will put an end to the progression of financial and personal 
charges for armaments. It must take from Prussia the hegemony 
of Germany and put an end to the incoherent policy of the 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy, in such manner that at each 
moment men may not be forced to wonder whether the German 
Emperor wants peace or war. This constant perplexity, to 
which he has condemned the world for many years past, paralyses 
the spirit of initiative and renders productive civilisation subor- 
dinate to military civilisation. If the present War sets us free 
from this, the losses it has caused will soon be compensated ; 
human losses and artistic losses will alone remain irreparable. 


Yves Guyot. 





GERMAN ‘KULTUR’ 
FROM A DUTCH POINT OF VIEW 


THERE is a well-known passage in Deutschland und der nichste 
Krieg where General von Bernhardi sets himself to prove that 
such a war as the Germans are now carrying on is in strict accord- 
ance with Christian morality—surely the most extraordinary thesis 
ever adventured in the whole field of Christian apologetics. It is 
difficult to believe that an argument in which Christian ethics are 
deliberately laid upon a second bed of Procrustes—pulled out 
when required and docked at inconvenient parts—could ever have 
been intended seriously. That von Bernhardi should have used 
it can only be explained seriously on one of two assumptions. 
Either the General is cynical and contemptuous of Christianity, 
which does not appear to be the judgment of his contemporaries ; 
or he and his German compatriots are suffering from a species 
of autohypnotism, observable not only among Germans, by which 
men may persuade themselves that what they desire must be right 
even from the point of view of other people. 

A Dutch correspondent, who has had exceptional opportunities 
for discussing the ethical issues of the War with all classes of 
Germans, writes supporting strongly a suggestion of mine that 
there is a certain mental and moral astigmatism epidemic in 
Germany at the present time. He believes that in nothing are 
they so much deceived as in the value and acceptability of their 
vaunted kultur. My correspondent has supplied me with some 
interesting passages from a book entitled Ostasien und Europa, 
written by a certain Missions-Inspektor called von J. Witte, which 
illuminates and to a certain extent explains the German point of 
view with regard to this kultur and the methods of propagating 
it. Herr Witte must be numbered amongst those who call them- 
selves Christians. He looks forward to an ideal Kingdom of 
Heaven upon earth where peace will reign ultimately, although it 
must be allowed that his millennium appears as likely to come as 
the Greek Kalends. He visualises a large community of nations, 
peacefully competing with one another and aiming at the per- 
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fecting of humanity. But at this point an attitude of mind, which 
we are beginning to believe is peculiarly German, intrudes itself. 
Modern pacificists, he asserts, have left too much out of sight the 
fact that the realisation of an ideal kingdom of all men is not 
the nearest objective at which we must aim. It is the most 
distant. What concerns every man, in the first place, are his 
duties towards himself. After them are his duties towards his 
family. Next his duties towards his own nation. And only after 
these things—in the end~come his duties towards humanity. 
Standing amongst these various paths it is often very difficult 
for a Christian to make up his mind as to the right one to follow. 
Nevertheless, in case of a conflict the first duty always must take 
precedence of the second, the second of the third, and the fourth 
can but follow in the very rear. One’s duties towards one’s own 
country always must have preference over one’s duties towards 
foreign nations. This is the preamble of Herr Witte’s argument. 
It is not strange to those who are acquainted with Treitschke’s 
celebrated lectures on politics. The chief point is that it comes 
from a Missions-Inspektor who claims to write as a Christian, 
although it must be admitted that his system of casuistry has a 
familiar ring about it. 

Herr Witte then proceeds to explain why this War must be 
regarded as a necessary stepping-stone towards weltkultur. At 
present Germany is surrounded on all sides by enemies. The 
German Government are not in a position to consider whether 
gaining power for Germany weakens other nations or not. By 
their enmity to Germany these nations have put themselves out 
of court. The German Government, therefore, must strive by 
all means to enhance the power of the German people. Power 
is a noble asset and a moral one (sic). It enables a nation to 
realise a wonderful development in all its spheres of activity. 
And it also enables that nation to make other nations partakers 
of the blessings of its civilisation (Kultur). I have italicised the 
last sentence because it emphasises a sentiment and purpose which 
the English people not unnaturally find it difficult to understand. 
As a matter of fact the Germans want other peoples to be happy, 
but they must be happy in aGerman way. This glorious objective 
can only be effected by the predominance of the German people. 
Seeing that the present situation is such, Herr Witte continues 
to argue, and that other nations are trying to thwart the pre- 
dominance of Germany, and therefore placing an obstacle in the 
German path towards world-civilisation, the German Govern- 
ment evidently not only has a right, but is bound, when other 
remonstrances fail, to force an armed intervention. Nor indeed 
is this the only duty of the German Government. For, seeing 
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that the other nations are not only seeking to thwart the German 
mission, but are desirous also of finding a favourable opportunity 
for themselves to hurt German interests, it is clearly the duty of 
the German Government to seize the very first favourable occasion 
for destroying these nations. If the German Government were 
not to do so they would be guilty of neglect of duty not only 
towards the German people but towards the world. This, I hope, 
is a fair synopsis of Herr Witte’s arguments, and it must be re- 
membered that it owes its chief interest to the source of its 
authorship. It does not surprise me when my Dutch correspon- 
dent exclaims ‘May God save us from such missionaries! If 
these are the convictions of German Christians, what must 
German materialists think? ’ 

My correspondent then proceeds to ask passionately if Dutch 
civilisation is to be passed under ‘the steam roller of this 
Nietzschean neo-vandalism’ and destroyed in order that German 
civilisation may bless the world? Evidently the destruction of 
Louvain, as an inevitable step to pave the way of world- 
civilisation, is still in his mind, and it suggests to him the invasion 
of the Northmen who once desolated Christian Netherlands, 
leaving ‘ not a stone unturned nor a manuscript unburned ; no, not 
one.’ But the immediate danger in the face of recent events, so 
he conceives, is not the German annexation of Holland. It is the 
flood of spurious ethics and materialistic aims which is already 
sapping the spiritual life of the Dutch people. He asserts that : 

The Dutch are not a numerous people like the Germans, nor are they, 
like the Germans, a systematic and mechanically plodding people. They 
are artists, not chemists. Unassisted, by their inferior numbers and 
extremely individualistic natures, they are not able to withstand the 
machine-like materialism of modern Germany. 


Therefore, unless Britain backs them up, with its spirit and 
social power, a spirit and a power which are closely ‘akin to the 
Dutch, the Netherlands will certainly be drowned in the German 
flood.” ‘The Netherlands are rapidly coming to be a Prussian 
dependency,’ although ‘ it is not yet too late to save the situation.’ 
Indeed ‘it will not be very difficult to wash the German grime 
from the Dutch face.’ The Dutch are ‘ more akin to the British 
than they are to the German.’ The civilisation they believe in 
their hearts to be the best is ‘ not German but British.’ 

My correspondent, who writes under great stress of feeling, 
firmly believes that salvation for Holland cometh at the hands of 
the British, but he dreads that the British may not be thorough 
in their dealings with the Germans at the end of the War. In 
another letter he expresses his belief that it will be poor policy 
to allow the Germans to remain in possession of what is known 
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as the German Empire. To do so would be to ‘run the same 
risks as the man who caught a man-eater in a trap, horse- 
whipped it, and let it go into the jungle.’ The danger he foresees 
is that, bemused by false pity, ‘Europe will leave Germany just 
strength enough to assimilate its small neighbours—Belgium, 
Luxemburg, Holland, Denmark—and this time thoroughly . . . 
Europe—yes. But does Britain believe in half measures? ’ he asks. 
‘It is to the interest of Britain to crowd the Continent full of 
small States, and the small States know that Britain has been 
always their natural protector and friend.’ In support of his view, 
he refers to an excellent article in the Journal de Genéve of 
October 10, by Professor Paul Leippel, the well-known literary 
critic and Swiss historian, and to an article in the Saturday 
Review for September 19 which suggests the remodelling of the 
map of Europe. 

A map of Europe carefully coloured to show a suppositional 
division of Germany, Austria, and Turkey—‘ which now must 
cease to be’—has been sent to me. At first sight the map 
strikes an Englishman as being so revolutionary as to necessi- 
tate half a dozen wars at the conclusion of the present one. 
Acting upon competent advice I have decided not to make the 
map nor the suggested partition of Europe public. It is sufficient 
to state that my correspondent is thorough, for he can see no 
satisfactory alternative to his plan of abolishing ‘the whole of 
Germandom.’ He dreads German kultur as much as, if not 
more than, he apprehends German political domination. He 
writes : 

I am trying to convince my fellow countrymen to look to Britain for 
support in this most difficult struggle for existence amongst so many 
bullies. I am daily trying, but the spell of prosperous and successful 
Germany since 1870 is so mesmerising; the campaign of lying and 
slandering is so telling! And, ah! that last Boer war! The pity of it! 

Some practical suggestions also are made with a view to 
bringing a rapprochement between this country and Holland. 
The most important suggestion concerns the work of the Press. 
My correspondent writes : 


If only we could be freed from the pernicious influence of the German 
Press which, day by day and systematically, poisons the sources of our 
information, not only during the War but also in times of peace. Every- 
thing is done systematically in Germany. If only The Times or some other 
good paper would be patriotic enough to issue a Rotterdam, or a Hague, 
or an Amsterdam edition—preferably a mid-day edition, so that the Dutch 
evening papers (which have the same importance as the morning papers 
in England) could echo its news. If only the British Government could 
be made to understand how vitally its interests would be affected, for good, 


by such an agency, they would see that it would well be worth an ample 
subsidy. 
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The suggestion of the British Government subsidising a news- 
paper in a neutral country might be repugnant to English ideas. 
and also might entail complications unforeseen by our friend. 
But the idea is a sound one, as all who know the Continental 
papers and German Press methods will allow. Could not some 
public-spirited English publisher seize the opportunity of doing 
a signal service to Holland and incidentally to his own country? 
It is worthy also of the consideration of the Central Committee 
for National Patriotic Organisation, who have in hand ‘a far- 
reaching scheme for the translation and distribution of suitable 
literature ’ in neutral countries. 

My correspondent has another practical suggestion to make. 
Dutch professors, it appears, are frequently called to German 
Universities for special purposes. Cannot the same courtesy to 
Dutch scholars be shown by British Universities? |‘ Dutch 
scholarship,’ he considers, ‘ranks high, higher than German 
scholarship because it is less wearisome and more imaginative,’ 
even in its present position under the ‘debasing influence 
of German kultur.’ ‘Also,’ he asks, ‘why cannot British 
Corporations and Societies, of their own accord, appoint British 
professors at Dutch Universities? The Dutch Education 
Act allows this.’ Again, British Universities have offered 
generous hospitality to Belgian students now their Universities 
have been destroyed to make way for German civilisation. 
Dutch students in the past have gone to Belgian Universities, 
and in still larger numbers to German Universities. The former 
educational establishments have ceased to be; the latter have 
ceased to be so attractive. Cannot the British Universities rise 
to the occasion and extend a ‘definite invitation to Dutch 
students’? There is sound sense in these suggestions, and I 
commend them particularly to my own University of Durham, 
which is now considering the formation of an Honours School 
in Modern Languages. The Dutch are among the best linguists 
in the world. 

I wenture to think that the lengthy correspondence, from 
which I have quoted, is illuminative of a strong section of 
cultivated Dutch opinion. Holland deserves some special act 
of kindness and courtesy at the hands of the British Govern- 
ment, and, what is equally to the purpose, at the hands of the 
British Universities, and of the British people. By their complete 
neutrality the Dutch have strengthened our hands against a 
powerful and ruthless foe. They are suffering no small incon- 
venience by our necessary acts of warfare against this foe. They 
are setting a fine example of Christian charity towards an over- 


whelming number of Belgian refugees. And last, but not least, 
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they are blood kin to our fellow-subjects in South Africa who 
count civil war a better thing than all the treasures of German 
kultur. I associate myself completely with my Dutch corre- 
spondent when he asserts that some special act of kindness and 
courtesy by the British people to the Dutch nation at the present 
time would have an almost instantaneous effect, and that the 
effect would be lasting if followed up by a ‘campaign of social 
intercourse.’ Asan Englishman, I am grateful to him for saying 
‘I have great faith in the spell of the British nation, if only they 
would show themselves to the Dutch as they really are.’ 


GEoRGE H. FRODSHAM, 
Bishop. 
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TSINGTAU AND ITS SIGNIFICANCE : 


WITH SOME IMPRESSIONS FROM A RECENT VISIT 


Tue fall of Tsingtau, on Friday, the 6th of November, is, in 
some ways, the most important event since the commencement 
of the present War. One by one German possessions, scattered 
here and there over the world, fall into the hands of the Allies 
after a poor and more or less formal resistance. Little is said 
about their capture in British journals, and their loss has not 
been considered worth mention in Germany except as an illus- 
tration of the avarice of Great Britain. With Kiaochau, of 
which Tsingtau is the capital and fortress, it is different. The 
news of the Allies’ victory caused great rejoicing in Tokio and 
corresponding gloom in Berlin, while German papers devote con- 
siderable space to the event and talk of reprisals in the years 
to come. 

This is significant. Germany is nothing if not militant. 
Her colonial experiments date from 1884, when Angra Pequefia 
was taken over by the Imperial Government from the Bremen 
merchant, Liideritz, to whom it had been ceded by a Namaqua 
chief. This formed the nucleus of German South-West Africa. 
Other acquisitions followed, mainly in Africa and Polynesia, but 
in none of her colonial possessions has Germany displayed any 
energy. Under cover of ‘room for expansion’ she took, and 
held, large tracts of country which did little more than provide 
billets for a number of officials, while her surplus population 
overflowed to the British Colonies and America. 

Even in Europe, Germany is Germany only because of 
Prussian militarism. Her boasted foreign trade, which has been 
a subject of much concern to rival nations, was nothing more 
than an expensive bubble blown for spectacular effect. It served 
its purpose by diverting attention while war preparations were 
made on an unprecedented scale, and a widespread system of 
espionage established under the glamour of the illusion. But it 
had reached bursting-point, and the realisation of this fact had 
more to do with the timing of the War than anything else. 
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The emergency measure of discounting pre-moratorium bills 
at the Bank of England, endorsed by the various parties to the 
transactions involved, with a Government guarantee over all, 
is a fair illustration of the manner in which Germany’s foreign 
trade has been financed for the last ten years or more. It could 
not continue, and the timely outbreak of war has served mean- 
while to save the face of the nation in this respect. 

This is no new view of German finance in relation to foreign 
trade. It has been expressed and emphasised again and again, 
especially in technical journals. Mr. Stafford Ransome, 
M.I.C.E., was perhaps the first to draw attention to it, and 
for a number of years he kept it constantly before the readers 
of his own and other engineering publications, urging British 
manufacturers to combine with a view to combating the evil. 
The result has been the formation of the British Engineers’ 
Association, which already represents 300 of the largest firms in 
the United Kingdom, whose total invested capital cannot be far 
short of 100,000,000/. This combination against a common 
danger is the more remarkable, as showing how serious the 
position had become, when it is considered that the firms 
embraced by it are in constant competition with each other in 
all the markets of the world. 

Should German arms prevail in the present struggle, much of 
the huge indemnities talked of will be required for the liquidation 
of the national foreign trade bubble account. Should they fail, 
the financial demoralisation of Germany will appal the world, 
and force her to become either the beggar or the highwayman of 
Europe. 

Under these conditions small development could be expected 
in Germany’s foreign possessions. But the principles operating 
in Berlin against colonial exploitation were all in favour of Kiao- 
chau, for Kiaochau was not a colony, but a naval and military 
stronghold, and Tsingtau was designed to become the Carthage 
of the Far East. 

The story of the acquisition of Kiaochau will bear repetition. 
In 1896 His Excellency Li Hung Chang attended the Coronation 
festivities of the Czar at Moscow as the representative of China. 
He was received with much pomp, and treated with a respect 
generally considered out of proportion to his actual importance. 
This and other circumstances connected with his visit gave rise 
to the suspicion that a secret understanding regarding certain 
railway and other concessions had been arrived at between him 
and the Russian Government. On his return journey, Li visited 
Germany ; but the only result evident was the decision of the 
Government not to be left behind in the scramble for concessions 
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in China already begun. The following quotation from a speech 
made by Baron von Biilow at the time of the occupation of 
Kiaochau discloses the attitude of Germany previous to that 
event : 


All that we have done is to provide that, come what may, we ourselves 
shall not go empty-handed. The traveller cannot decide when the train 
is to start, but he can make sure not to miss it when it does start. The 
devil takes the hindmost, 


It is generally believed that the German Government then 
decided that Kiaochau was the place best suited for their pur- 
poses. Belgium, America, Great Britain, and Russia had already 
obtained railway rights in China, but the acquisition of terri- 
tory was not contemplated in these arrangements. Nor were 
they national rights in the accepted sense of the term, but merely 
official recognitions by the various Governments of agreements 
entered into between China and enterprising firms which had 
sent financiers and engineers to secure them. The methods of 
Germany were different, and her opportunity came when, early 
in November of 1897, two German missionaries were murdered 
by Chinese in the province of Shantung. 

By a remarkable coincidence there happened to be a small 
naval squadron then in Eastern waters, under the command of 
Admiral von Diedricks. On the 14th of November a force was 
landed which took possession of the country surrounding Kiao- 
chau Bay and hoisted the German flag on the adjoining heights. 
The same day a proclamation was issued to the effect that, while 
Germany was in friendly relations with China and had no 
designs on Chinese territory, she intended to retain possession 
of the part occupied till due reparation was made for the murder 
of her two subjects. Meanwhile, representations were made to 
the Chinese Government by the German Minister in Peking. 
These were accompanied by stipulations regarding railway rights 
and mining concessions in the province of Shantung. 

In reply to demands from Peking for the evacuation of the 
territory, Germany gave an unqualified refusal, and added that 
further guarantees were required for the protection in future 
of the lives of German subjects all over China. The Chinese 
Government was not in a position to resist, and the result was 
that Germany obtained all her representatives demanded, which 
included a ‘lease’ of Kiaochau Bay for ninety-nine years, 
together with 193 square miles of the province of Shantung and 
the recognition of a sphere of influence equal to 2750 square 
miles. This was not a bad return on the lives of two mis- 
sionaries—on the same scale Great Britain ought long ago to 
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have ‘leased’ several whole provinces and extended her sphere 


of influence all over the Celestial Empire. 
The ‘ Lease’ was signed on the 6th of March 1898, and is 


here reproduced : 


THE KIAOCHAU CONVENTION. 


I. His Majesty the Emperor of China, being desirous of preserving 
the existing good relations with His Majesty the Emperor of Germany, 
and of promoting an increase of German power and influence in the Far 
East, sanctions the acquirement under lease by Germany of the land 
extending for 100 li at high tide (at Kiaochau). 

His Majesty the Emperor of China is willing that German troops 
should take possession of the above-named territory at any time the 
Emperor of Germany chooses. China retains her sovereign rights over 
this territory, and should she at any time wish to enact laws or carry: 
out plans within the leased area, she shall be at liberty to enter into 
negotiations with Germany with reference thereto; provided always that 
such laws or plans shall not be prejudicial to German interests. Germany 
May engage in works for the public benefit, such as waterworks, within 
the territory covered by the lease, without reference to China. Should 
China wish to march troops or establish garrisons therein she can only 
do so after negotiating with and obtaining the express permission of 
Germany. 

II. His Majesty the Emperor of Germany, being desirous, like the 
rulers of certain other countries, of establishing a naval and coaling 
station and constructing dockyards on the coast of China, the Emperor 
of China agrees to lease to him for the purpose all land on the southern 
and northern sides of Kiaochau Bay for a term of ninety-nine years. 
Germany to be at liberty to erect forts on this land for the defence of her 
possessions therein. 

ITI. During the continuance of this lease China shall have no voice 
in the government or administration of the leased territory. It will be 
governed and administered during the whole term of ninety-nine years 
solely by Germany, so that the possibility of friction between the two 
Powers may be reduced to the smallest magnitude. The lease covers the 
following districts :— 

(a) All the land in the north-east of Lienhan, adjacent to the north- 
eastern mouth of the Bay, within a straight line drawn from the north- 
eastern corner of Yintao to Laoshan-wan. 

(b) All the land in the south-west of Lienhan, adjacent to the southern 
mouth of the Bay, within a straight line drawn from a point on the 
shore of the Bay bearing south-west from Tsi-pe-shan-to. 

(c) Tsi-pe-shan-to and Yintao. 

(d) The whole area of the Bay of Kiaochau covered at high water. 

(e) Certain islands at the entrance of the Bay which are ceded for the 
purpose of erecting forts for the defence of the German possessions. The 
boundaries of the leased territory shall hereafter be more exactly defined 
by a commission of Chinese and German subjects. Chinese ships of war 
and merchant ships, and ships of war and merchant ships of countries 
having treaties and in a state of amity with China shall receive equal 
treatment with German ships of war and merchant ships in Kiaochau 
Bay during the continuance of the lease. Germany is at liberty to enact 
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any regulations she desires for the government of the territory and 
harbour, provided such regulations apply impartially to the ships of all 
nations, Germany and China included. 

IV. Germany shall be at liberty to erect whatever lighthouses, beacons, 
and other aids to navigation she chooses within the territory leased, and 
along the islands and coasts approaching the entrance to the harbour. 
Vessels of China and vessels of other countries entering the harbour shall 
be liable to special duties for the repair and maintenance of all light- 
houses, beacons, and other aids to navigation which Germany may erect 
and establish. Chinese vessels shall be exempt from other special duties. 

V. Should Germany desire to give up her interest in the leased territory 
before the expiration of the ninety-nine years, China shall take over the 
whole area, and pay Germany for whatever German property may at the 
time of surrender be there situated. In case of such surrender taking 
place, Germany shall be at liberty to lease some other point along the 
coast. Germany shall not cede the territory leased to any other Power 
than China. Chinese subjects shall be allowed to live in the territory 
leased, under the protection of the German authorities, and there carry 
on their avocations and business as long as they conduct themselves as 
peaceful and law-abiding citizens. Germany shall pay a reasonable price 
to the native proprietors for whatever land her Government or subjects 
require. Fugitive Chinese criminals taking refuge in the leased territory 
shall be arrested, and surrendered to the Chinese authorities for trial 
and punishment, upon application to the German authorities, but the 
Chinese authorities shall not be at liberty to send agents into the leased 
territory to make arrests. German authorities shall not interfere with 
the lekin stations outside but adjacent to the territory. 


In April 1898 the Reichstag voted 5,000,000 marks ‘ for the 
establishment of Kiaochau as a commercial and strategic point 
d’appui.’ Toward the close of the same year this was supple- 
mented by an additional 3,500,000 marks. Up to the present it is 
estimated that 25,000,000/. has been spent by the German Govern- 
ment and the railway and mining companies acting under Govern- 
ment supervision in the development of the ‘ colony ’ of Kiaochau. 

Germany’s object is set forth in the words of Baron von Biilow 
in a speech, already quoted from, made about the time of the 
occupation : 
































The Chinese authorities will have continually before them the evidence 
of German power, and will realise that wrongs against German people 
will not go unavenged. 






And, again, when speaking on the subject he said : 





We have secured in Kiaochau a strategical and political position which 
assures us a decisive influence on the future of the Bar East. From this 
strong position we can look with complacency on the development of 
affairs. German diplomacy will pursue its path in the East as else- 
where—calmly, firmly and peacefully. 


It should be noted that at this time Great Britain was in 
possession of Hong Kong, Portugal of Macao, France of Tong- 
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king, and Japan of Formosa, while Russia was extending her 
influence in North-Eastern Manchuria. It was not till after the 
occupation of Kiaochau by the Germans that Russia leased Port 
Arthur, Great Britain Weihaiwei, and France Kwangchouwan, 
the respective dates being Port Arthur, March 27, 1898 ; Kwang- 
chouwan, April 9, 1898 ; and Weihaiwei, July 1 of the same year. 

The Shantung Railway Agreement was signed on the same 
day as the Kiaochau Convention—March 6, 1898. This docu- 
ment practically abandons the whole Province of Shantung, at 
least in its economic development, to the German Government, 
In doing so great stress is laid on the ‘ peaceful intentions’ of 
Germany. Dealing with the railways, the following clause 
occurs : 

In inaugurating a railway system in Shantung, Germany entertains 
no treacherous intentions towards China, and undertakes not unlawfully 
to seize any land in the Province. 


On the subject of mining concessions it is stated : 


In trying to develop mining property in China, Germany is actuated 
by no treacherous motives against this country, but seeks alone to increase 
commerce and improve the relations between the two countries. 


The Engineer of July 3, 1914, quotes the Agreement in full, 
and remarks : 

This is probably the shortest Agreement ever made between two Govern- 
ments regarding a great undertaking. And, while the one contracting 
party practically abandons a whole province to the operations of the other, 
the other contents itself with the repeated assertion of its own good inten- 
tions. The reiterated ‘welcome’ clause is a touch of irony worthy of 
Lewis Carroll in ‘ The Walrus and the Carpenter.’ 


The Province of Shantung has an area of 55,984 square miles 
and a population of 29,600,000. 

Having thus secured a strong footing in China, and Kiaochau 
not being a colony but ‘a strategical and political position,’ 
Germany, with almost unseemly haste, proceeded to lavish money 
and talent on the new acquisition. The best engineers of the 
German railways and naval docks were imported without delay. 
The construction of extensive harbour works was well under way 
in a few months, and the laying of the railway line was actually 
commenced in September 1899, the whole of the preliminary sur- 
veys having been made and approved meanwhile. In June 1904 
the railway from Tsingtau to Tsinanfu, a distance of 256 miles, 
was open for traffic. In the same year the harbour works were 80 
far advanced that 351 ships, of a total tonnage of 385,000, were 
accommodated, besides 3990 Chinese junks. 
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This initial activity is noted now to mark the contrast between 
German enterprise here and in her colonies proper. In Berlin 
much attention was paid to the so-called commercial development 
of the new possession, while British and French newspapers 
praised the freshly discovered enterprise of the German nation. 

Legitimate trade came later, as will be shown, but all these 
early activities, so widely advertised, were nothing more nor less 
than the ‘ cover’ under which the heights surrounding Kiaochau 
Bay were converted into a chain of fortresses, the so-called harbour 
made a naval dockyard and Tsingtau a garrison town. The 351 
ships of 1904, as well as those of the preceding years, brought only 
materials for the construction and equipment of railways, docks, 
and forts, German immigrants, mostly officials, soldiers, marines, 
and munitions of war. The Chinese junks traded with the native 
population as they had done for 3000 years before. 

Here it may be noted that although Weihaiwei is also situated 
in Shantung, about 120 miles north-east of Tsingtau, Great 
Britain has not attempted to influence or develop the hinter- 
land, but has confined herself to the use of the leased territory as 
a naval base. The Weihaiwei Convention, signed on the Ist of 
July 1898, is quoted below, and is both suggestive and instructive 
when compared with that of Kiaochau. 


THE WEIHAIWEI CONVENTION. 


In order to provide Great Britain with a suitable naval harbour in . 
North China, and for the better protection of British commerce in the 
neighbouring seas, the Government of His Majesty the Emperor of China 
agrees to 1ease to the Government of Her Majesty the Queen of Great 
Britain and Ireland, Weihaiwei, in the province of Shantung, and the 
adjacent waters, for so long a period as Port Arthur shall remain in the 
occupation of Russia. 

The territory leased shall comprise the island of Liukung and all 
other islands in the Bay of Weihaiwei, and a belt of land ten English 
miles wide along the entire coast-line of the Bay of Weihaiwei. Within 
the above-mentioned territory leased Great Britain shall have sole 
jurisdiction. 

Great Britain shall have, in addition, the right to erect fortifications, 
station troops, or take any other measures necessary for defensive pur- 
poses, at any points on or near the coast of the region east of the meri- 
dian 121 degrees 40 min. E. of Greenwich, and to acquire on equitable 
compensation within the territory such sites as may be necessary for 
water supply, communications, and hospitals. Within that zone Chinese 
administration will not be interfered with, but no troops other than 
Chinese or British shall be allowed therein. 

It is also agreed that within the walled city of Weihaiwei Chinese 
officials shall continue to exercise jurisdiction, except so far as may be 
inconsistent with naval and military requirements for the defence of 
the territory leased. 
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It is further agreed that Chinese vessels of war, whether neutral or 
otherwise, shall retain the right to use the waters herein leased to Great 
Britain. 

It is further understood that there will be no expropriation or expul- 
sion of the inhabitants of the territory herein specified, and that if land 
is required for fortifications, public offices, or any official or public 
purpose, it shall be bought at a fair price. 

This Convention shall come into force on signature. It shall be rati- 
fied by the Sovereigns of the two countries, and the ratifications shall be 
exchanged in London as soon as possible. 


Having said so much to show the real significance of Tsingtau, 
I shall now proceed to describe its situation and give some idea 
of the importance to which it had attained when I visited it last 
year as Special Commissioner for the Engineer. 

My mission was to inspect railways, harbours, and other 
works in the Far East and to report on them for that journal, 
with the double object of recording engineering progress and 
suggesting opportunities for the British manufacturer. In this 
capacity I had special facilities for observation, British, French, 
Belgian, Russian, German, Chinese, and Japanese directors and 
engineers-in-chief being equally ready to render me assistance. 
So far as was known, no British engineer had inspected either 
the Shantung Railway or the Great Harbour of Tsingtau, and it 
was not supposed that I should be allowed to do so. However, 
when my wife and I were about to start from Nanking, accom- 
panied by Mr. Tuckey, engineer-in-chief of the Pukow-Tientsin 
Railway, which connects with the Shantung line at Tsinanfu, J 
telegraphed to Tsingtau, and received a reply inviting us to put 
our car on the Shantung section and come along. Passports 
awaited us at Tsinanfu, and everything likely to tend to our 
comfort was arranged along the route. 

On arrival at Tsingtau we were met by Herr Hilderbrandt, 
Director and Engineer-in-Chief of Railways, who treated us with 
much courtesy and kindness, and personally conducted me over 
all his works. Our presence was notified to Government House, 
and a request to call there was readily complied with. I found 
Herr Meyer Waldeck, Governor of Tsingtau and the representa- 
tive of the Kaiser in this the strongest of his foreign possessions, 
one of the most amiable and courteous of men, ready to discuss 
any subject I cared to introduce with, apparently, as much frank- 
ness as if we had both been Englishmen in a British colony. I 
should have described him as a strong man, with decided views 
and the genius of reserve on controversial subjects. Naturally 
he was proud of his surroundings, for the site of this flourishing 
town, this strong fortress, this great naval base, had been a 
barren headland on the Chinese coast only fifteen years before. 
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That he did not take fair, if severe, criticism amiss was evidenced 
by a letter which I received from him after the publication of 
an article in the Engineer on my return to England. 

After a lengthy interview I was taken in a car, placed at my 
disposal by the Governor, to the office of the Director of Naval 
Works, and from there conducted by various officials over the 
Great Harbour and the works hereafter referred to. 

Kiaochau Bay, on the east coast of China, is of irregular depth 
and outline, measuring from 15 to 20 miles across, with a small 
island named Yintao near the middle. The entrance from the 
Yellow Sea is about 1? miles wide. Kiaochau lies on the 
inner, north-eastern corner, and is an ancient Chinese town. 
Tsingtau is situated on the promontory at the north-east entrance 
of the bay, and is immediately surrounded by a series of hills 
which gradually rise to a height of about 350m. within 20 miles 
of the harbour. The railway station, goods stores, and a number 
of public and private works are on or near the sea level, as close 
to the docks as the position will allow. The town is built on the 
sloping land of the promontory, rising to a considerable height 
and stretching across from the sea coast to the bay. Behind are 
numerous suburban residences, the barracks and the landward 
fortifications. On the coast hills to the right are forts com- 
manding the entrance to the bay and the coast, in conjunction 
with those on the other side of the bay and the islands near the 
entrance. 

Nearly the whole of the ‘leased’ territory is laid out in 
plantations. Beginning in the streets of Tsingtau, shrubs and 
trees creep along the hillsides and stretch beyond into the hinter- 
land. The acacia has proved the best suited to the soil and 
climate, and already the coal mines in the province are supplied 
with props of this timber, produced locally. In a treeless country 
like China this is invaluable and serves as a great object-lesson to 
the Chinese. The local Government present one million plants 
and trees annually to the natives of the province. These include 
flowers, shrubs, and fruit trees of various descriptions. 

German culture was not forgotten. Tsingtau had perhaps 
more schools and gymnasiums than any other town of the same 
size, for, in all except the higher grades, they were duplicated, 
Europeans and Chinese being both catered for and segregation 
being rigorously insisted on. There were two distinct Tsingtaus 
—one with a population of about 2500 Europeans and the other, 
joining on to it but quite distinct in all its features, containing 
about 40,000 Chinese. Everywhere everything was German. The 
officials were German, the language was German, the coinage was 
German. All goods not produced in Shantung were brought from 
Germany, from a needle to an electric crane. There was no 
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leakage and no exception. One remarkable thing is that, although 
German is spoken all over the Chinese quarter, ‘ pidgin’ German 
is unknown. This is owing to the early establishment of primary 
schools in which German was taught. An Englishman would 
hardly believe himself to be in China without the familiar and 
fascinating ‘ pidgin’ English of his ‘look see’ man. 

The High School was opened in 1901, the object being ‘To 
give a thorough education, founded on a knowledge of German 
science and German culture.’ The upper grade was latterly 
composed of four principal Faculties—Technical, Jurispru- 
dential and Political, Husbandry and Forestry, and Medical. 
The teaching staff consisted of twenty-five Germans and six- 
teen Chinese. An Observatory was presented to the town by 
the German Navy League in 1912. 

The peace strength of the garrison was 3000 men. The 
Kioachau service was popular in the Fatherland, and young 
men from the best families entered it with the double object 
of serving their country and acquiring a knowledge of the 
languages and customs of the Far East. Last year it was said 
that no fewer than 500 guns were mounted on the various forts, 
all of the latest Krupp types. There may have been more or 
less, but of this there was no doubt possible—the best-informed 
men in Tsingtau considered the place impregnable, and able 
successfully to resist any attack from land or sea. 

The Bay itself has been described as the natural entrance 
and exit for Shantung and the maritime key of the province. 
This, with railways in view, is of more importance than may 
appear at first sight. China has few roads, and Shantung has 
practically none. The whole of the country from Kiaochau to 
the Yellow River, 250 miles, is covered to a great depth with a 
shifting alluvial deposit. In flood time the water cuts deep 
courses in this ‘loess.’ These irregular tracks may be said to 
be the only roads. This drives the Chinese to utilise the sea, 
hence the number of junks frequenting the port. The main 
waterways of China being all at great distance from the Shantung 
seaboard here made this bay a valuable asset to the province. 
To a European Power with maritime ambitions it obviously pre- 
sented additional advantages. 

The construction of harbour works was undertaken and 
carried to completion by the Government, and all loading, land- 
ing and forwarding was done by Government officials. Inside 
the bay is a small island. A breakwater, about three miles long, 
in horseshoe shape and strong enough to support a line of 
railway, was built to connect this with the mainland. This 
enclosure, narrowed at the entrance to 280 metres by the project- 
ing commercial piers, is known as the “reat Harbour. The 
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minimum depth of water on the land side is 9§ metres, and on 
the island side it is 10 metres. 

All mercantile vessels are berthed on the land side, where 
there are three moles with a total of 1950 metres berthing 
accommodation. The island referred to is about 200 metres by 
600 metres. The ‘ Tsintauer Works’ are there, and only naval 
ships were allowed on this side of the harbour, except those 
mercantile ships requiring repairs. The length of pier frontage, 
including that set apart for coaling, is about 2000 metres. The 
works are equipped in the most up-to-date fashion. No graving 
dock has been constructed, but there is a floating dock of 1600 
tons displacement, capable of extension as required. This is 
the finest harbour in China, not even Dairen excepted. 

The growth of trade may be gathered from the Customs 


returns given below. 


1900 : , ; : ; 59,482 Hiakuam taels. 
1903 : . ‘ . . 310,461 ” ” 
1906 : - j ? 878,991 is i 
1909 : : : ‘ 1,120,243 ss ‘i 
1912 : , : ; P 1,670,029 - - 


The progress has been steady, and now Tsingtau holds the 
sixth place as a Customs’ revenue producer among the forty- 
seven open ports of China. The order is Shanghai, Tientsin, 
Hankow, Canton, Swatow, Kiaochau. Dairen is seventh, being 
260,000 taels below Kiaochau. 

Tsingtau has all the advantages of a Treaty port. It was a 
free port till 1906. Since then the Imperial Maritime Customs 
collects duties there as in all other ports. The Convention of 
1906 stipulates that 20 per cent. of the Customs monies collected 
shall be paid to the German Imperial Government. This, with 
@ certain proportion of the profits earned by the Railway Com- 
pany, represents the return to the German Government on the 
capital invested. 

Shipbuilding is carried on at the naval harbour, both for 
mercantile trade and naval purposes. Indeed, it would be 
possible, given the raw material, to build and equip anything up 
to a second-class cruiser. The whole of the outward side of the 
island is taken up by slips, and there were vessels of various 
kinds and sizes in course of construction at the time of my visit. 

The first sod of the Shantung railway was cut by Prince 
Henry of Prussia in September 1899, and the whole of the line, 
from Tsingtau to Tsinanfu, a distance of 256 miles, was opened 
for traffic on the Ist of June 1904. From this time dates the 
commercial prosperity of the settlement. This is not to be 
wondered at. Being put in possession of a first-class harbour 
and a railway connecting with the very heart of the most populous 
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country in the world, hitherto without means of communication, 
prosperity worked its own way. Not only is Shantung served 
by this railway. The main trunk line of China, from Nanking 
to Peking, and thence to Mukden, where connexion is made 
with the lines to Dalny, Korea and Siberia, is intersected by it 
at Tsinanfu. The whole railway system of China is linked up 
with it. 

There was keen competition among financiers in Berlin for 
the railway rights acquired by the German Government. A com- 
bination was at last arranged by the chief competitors, and the 
Shantung Eisenbahn Gesellschaft was formed in June 1899, 
with a capital of M.54,000,000, to carry into effect the agreement 
between the Chinese and the German Governments. This com- 
pany constructed the line, and worked it under Government 
supervision and control, paying certain percentages of the profits 
to the Government, as before stated. 

The possession of extensive coal-fields is one of the chief assets 
of Shantung. Last year the output from the collieries exceeded 
half a million tons. In addition to being largely used for house 
purposes, the coal is in demand for ship bunkers. This in itself 
accounts for many steamers calling at the port. 

The Government consisted of a Council, composed of the 
heads of the various administrative departments, under the super- 
vision of the Governor, and four members chosen from the civil 
population. One of these four was nominated by the Governor, 
one by the Chamber of Commerce, one by the trading firms, and 
one by the other members of the community. The Governor and 
chief officials were appointed by the German Imperial Govern- 
ment, and drawn principally from the Imperial Navy, His Excel- 
lency Meyer Waldeck, who surrendered the fortress, being 
Kapitan zur See. 

The acquisition of Kiaochau Bay marked an epoch in German 
history. The mission of Prince Henry of Prussia to the Far 
East in 1899 was followed by extraordinary naval activity. In 
that year the German Navy consisted of only 77 vessels 
of all classes. In 1900, by conversion and construction, the 
number had increased to 194, while there were no less than 
40 battleships, 8 coast defence ships, 68 cruisers, and 114 
torpedo-boats projected. The work of the Kiel Canal, under- 
taken in 1887, was greatly accelerated at this time, which made 
its opening in 1905 possible. It will be remembered that the 
two warships, the Deutschland and the Gefion, sent to Tsingtau 
with Prince Henry, repeatedly broke down on the voyage. These 
mishaps were used with admirable effect to illustrate the weak- 
ness of Germany on the sea. The Emperor’s point was gained, 
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and Germany entered on her career as a naval Power, with the 
results evidenced in the present struggle. 

The fall of Tsingtau, it is safe to say, will be noted as a land- 
mark in the progress of the present War when its history comes 
to be written. It marks the end of German pretensions in the 
Far East, and probably the end of her colonial empire. What- 
ever happens, Tsingtau is lost to her, never to be regained. It 
is conceivable that, under any circumstances, some of her 
possessions in Africa and Polynesia now falling into the hands 
of the Allies may ultimately be restored, but in no circum- 
stances can she ever recover Tsingtau. German dog-in-the- 
manger colonial policy meant nothing more than the restraint 
of progress over the areas affected. Tsingtau was a standing 
menace to Japan and to every Power with interests in Eastern 
waters, as well as an insidious attempt on the integrity of China. 

The siege of Tsingtau was a more hazardous enterprise than 
that of Antwerp, and its capture represents much more than a 
corresponding advantage. Antwerp in the hands of the Germans 
is little more than an additional care to the already over- 
burdened armies of the Kaiser. Tsingtau under Japanese rule 
may be safely left undefended. Its possession provides an addi- 
tional base for the Allied Fleets, where coal is abundant and 
where repairs can be undertaken on a large scale. Incidentally, 
the naval and military forces that operated against Tsingtau are 
free for service elsewhere, while Antwerp practically interns as 
many men as might have captured it. The fall of Antwerp 
enabled the remnant of the Belgian Army to join and strengthen 
the main lines of the Allies. Germany is the weaker for the 
loss of every man and every ship used in the defence of Tsingtau, 
while the only port in which one of her vessels could hope to 
find safety with immunity has fallen into the hands of her 
enemies. And, not the least, the powerful Navy of Japan is free 
to operate wherever it can be most serviceable against the 
common enemy. Nor is it a great stretch of imagination to 
believe that a Japanese army will soon be on the way across the 
Siberian Railway to East Prussia, a ten days’ journey, for Japan 
is at war with Germany, and at peace with all the world beside. 

Clearly the moral effect of the fall of Tsingtau must be great 
and far-reaching, and, judging by the attitude of the German 
Press, moral effect is of more importance than physical achieve- 
ment. German prestige outside Germany is a thing of the past. 
Nowhere was her rule so firmly established as at Tsingtau, 
and nowhere has it been so definitely ended. China has been 
delivered from the moral influence and physical pressure of 
German culture and Prussian aggression, and will, doubtless, 
despite the sum of one million pounds said to have been spent in 
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the purchase of the Peking Press, possess herself in patience till 
Japan fulfils her pledge by handing her back the Convention of 
Kiaochau, cancelled. 

Nothing that has happened since the War began has caused 
more consternation in Berlin than the fall of Tsingtau, for there 
its full significance is realised. Whether the present struggle 
ends in- defeat or triumph for Germany she must suffer much, 
and long. Ultimately she may regain some of her prestige in the 
West where, in the ever-changing phases of progress, men 
quickly forget. ‘Loss of face’ is the unpardonable sin of the 
Far East. 

WILLIAM BLANE. 
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THE CASE OF DR. AXHAM 


‘It is time Dr. Axham were reinstated in the position from which he 
ought never to have been driven, seeing that the only ground for taking 
his name off the Medical Register was that he assisted a master of 
manipulative surgery to relieve human suffering for which no relief could 
be found elsewhere.’—Leading article in The Times, November 25, 1912. 


On the 25th of May 1911 an announcement appeared in the 
columns of The Times to the effect that the General Medical 
Council at its sitting of the previous day had ‘ directed the name of 
Frederick William Axham, M.R.C.S. (Eng.), L.R.C.P. (Edin.), 
to be erased from the Medical Register,’ as he had been ‘ adjudged 
guilty of infamous conduct in a professional respect,’ for ‘ having 
assisted Herbert Atkinson Barker, an unregistered person, prac- 
tising in a department of surgery, in carrying on such practice 
by administering anesthetics on his behalf.’ 

The name of Dr. Axham appeared in conjunction with those 
of two other medical men, who had both been eonvicted at 
Assizes of felony, and sentenced to five years’ penal servitude 
and fifteen months’ hard labour respectively. 

The General Medical Council had passed an identical sentence 
upon the three defendants. The very association naturally 
suggested to the public that in his work with Mr. Barker as 
anesthetist Dr. Axham had been guilty of some offence which 
was calculated to bring disgrace and dishonour upon the noble 
profession to which he had the privilege to belong. 

In such an event it was quite right that the authorities should 
show no mercy. In the case of those whose names appear on 
the Medical Register, who are admitted to the bedside of the 
wives and daughters of Englishmen, who are entrusted with the 
deepest secrets of life, whose responsibilities are matters of life 
and death, the public have a right to feel assured that they are 
men of irreproachable moral character, that they are gentlemen 
who may be treated as friends and confidants by all. It is, there- 
fore, to be hoped that the authorities will always have the 
courage to act swiftly and fearlessly in purging the ranks of any 
who offend against the high standard of character and efficiency 
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which should be inalienable from those whose credentials secure 
to them such special privileges in the affairs of life. 

But, in this particular instance, not one of the things had 
happened which the public might have been justified in suspect- 
ing from the peculiarly offensive nature of the announcement. 

Dr. Axham was, and is, a gentleman of irreproachable 
character. He is L.R.C.P.Edin., M.R.C.S.Eng. He has 
spent fifty years of his life in the profession without the sugges- 
tion of a stain upon his character, or the semblance of a blot 
upon his record. Though he never aspired to high honours and 
distinctions in the faculty, there are incidents in his career which 
serve to stamp him as an Englishman in the best sense of the 
word, of unflinching courage, and devotion to his duty. 

As a young man he served as surgeon to the Franco-Chinese 
Forces (Gordon’s Contingent), and on the disbanding of the 
troops was awarded an honorarium of 7001. Subsequently he 
was employed on the ship Light of the Age with coolies from 
Amoy to Belize, British Honduras, and on arrival at Belize was 
offered two appointments as Sub-Immigration Agent and 
Northern District surgeon, located at Corosal. These appoint- 
ments he held for sixteen months. On leaving for England he 
was a passenger on board the R.M.S. Tasmanian from St. 
Thomas to Southampton. When about three days out the ship’s 
surgeon died from yellow fever. Passengers and crew were 
stricken down, and he undertook the care of seventy-six cases 
during the voyage, and on reaching England was placed in 
charge of the Hospital Ship Menelaos in Southampton Water. 
For these services he received a present of fifty guineas from the 
Royal Mail Company and thirty guineas from her late Majesty’s 
Government. After this he acted several times as locum tenens, 
ultimately settling down in 1872 as a general practitioner in the 
West End of London. For nearly twenty-five years he held 
the appointment of medical officer to the Westminster Union.' 

The important point to notice is that during all this lengthy 
period—an ordinary lifetime—Dr. Axham’s testimonials were of 
the most gratifying nature, and he has invariably enjoyed the 
cordial friendship and esteem of all those with whom he has 
been professionally associated. 


? Extract from the minutes of the Westminster Board of Guardians, May 23, 
1911: ‘ That there be recorded on the minutes an expression of the Board’s 
high appreciation of the devoted service of Dr. F. W. Axham as Medical Officer 
of the Workhouse of the Union from November 5, 1886, to April 22, 1911 
(nearly twenty-five years) in attending to and alleviating the sufferings of the 
sick poor under his charge in that Institution ; that during this long and faithful 
service his duties were discharged with the utmost punctuality and exemplary 
efficiency, and that he leaves the Board’s service with the unanimous wish of 
the guardians that he may long enjoy a well-deserved retirement.’ 
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Now the public are always sympathetic, and I fancy I can hear 
someone saying 


What a sad pity that an honourable career should be brought to an 
end in this distressing fashion! How very lamentable that one who 
had served so faithfully and so long should have the closing years of his 
life darkened by the contemplation of an announcement in the publie 
Press holding him up to contempt and obloquy ! 


What could he have done that he should be branded before 
the eyes of the English-speaking race as an infamous person? 

What was his offence? It will hardly be believed that the 
only sin committed by Dr. Axham was that he had associated with 
a so-called ‘unqualified’? man as anesthetist! For some few 
years he had been rendering painless the operations performed by 
the eminent bonesetter, Mr. H. A. Barker, of Park Lane. It is 
not as if his association with Mr. Barker had arisen from any 
unworthy reasons, or even from pursuit of gain: it came about 
solely from conscientious motives. 

In the year 1905 Mr. Barker issued an invitation to medical 
men to attend and witness his operations. Dr. Axham, amongst 
others, availed himself of the privilege, and was so impressed by 
the manipulative method of Mr. Barker that he asked his consent 
to attend further demonstrations. Permission was readily 
granted, and on each occasion that he was present his interest 
deepened. In all he devoted forty-five afternoons to the matter. 
He became entirely convinced of the soundness of Mr. Barker’s 
system, and realised that here was a genius who was daily 
effecting cures which not only regular practitioners, but the 
greatest surgeons could only have attempted, and with doubtful 
prospects of success, by the use of the knife. 

But Mr. Barker employed no anesthetic, and it was clear that 
his capacity for relieving the suffering public was greatly restricted 
in consequence. He observed that the operations were some- 
times accompanied by cries of distress, so much so that many who 
were waiting would leave the premises rather than face the 
necessary painful ordeal. Noting, therefore, the serious limita- 
tions to Mr. Barker’s work, and realising the obvious and totally 
unnecessary pain to which his patients were subjected, he 
suggested the employment of an anesthetic. Mr. Barker gladly 
accepted his advice. 

Being filled with admiration for Mr. Barker’s skilful manner 
of conducting his various operations, and simply amazed at the 
cures which he daily effected—and mostly in cases which had 
defied all the known methods of the best surgeons—he conceived 


2 ‘Unqualified ’ because, as Mr. Barker has publicly pointed out, there is 
no real legal qualification obtainable for his work. 
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it a duty to the public to continue his humane work of sparing 
suffering where suffering was entirely unnecessary. It was a 
matter of conscience with him, and the result was that he became 
permanently associated with Mr. Barker as anesthetist. 

In my opinion, and I venture to think in the opinion of all 
right-thinking people, Dr. Axham, as a high-minded gentleman, 
could not have acted otherwise than he did. The justification of 
his conduct is amply demonstrated by the fact that he was 
throwing open to the public an avenue of relief which had been 
hitherto closed to them. Up to this Mr. Barker’s system could be 
applied only in a limited category of cases; by the use of an 
anesthetic it was possible widely to extend the application of his 
methods and therefore bring relief to thousands who must other- 
wise have continued to suffer. 

Now it may be objected officially, on behalf of the profession, 
that Dr. Axham had no right even to accept an invitation to view 
the work of an unqualified man. He ought to have treated the 
invitation with contempt, as the medical journals have invariably 
treated Mr. Barker’s efforts to secure investigation and recognition 
of his work. He knew perfectly well the code of medical ethics, 
and he must have known that his conduct was a violation of the 
code. 

My answer is: the true scientific spirit manifests itself in a 
desire to learn from whatever quarter, in a readiness to sift and 
analyse any evidence that may be brought forward by any reput- 
able person, and especially if that evidence on the face of it has 
a strong bearing on a matter of urgent scientific importance. 
After all, Dr. Axham was only following the advice given to young 
Wharton-Hood by Sir William Ferguson—the leading surgeon of 
his day—that ‘if Hutton could teach him anything he ought to 
go and learn it.’ 

On the other band,. it has been maintained that if Dr. Axham 
did accept the invitation, he should have made it an opportunity 
merely of picking up such information as he could acquire with a 
view to applying it in his private practice. But I maintain that 
Dr. Axham acted much the more noble and unselfish part. He 
might, truly, have thought only of his own private gain : he chose 
to prefer the larger interests of the suffering public, and in doing 
this he showed the truer spirit of the Englishman, and gained 
rather a title to respect and honour than to obloquy and shame. 

The art of the bonesetter is to a large extent a gift, and if it 
were taught and demonstrated to-morrow in all the medical schools 
of Great Britain, only a student here and there would develop a 
proficiency in the art. 

Dr. Axham recognised in Mr. Barker a veritable genius, an 
opinion which the public and the Press, and privately—for they 
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dare not openly express their convictions—a large section of the 
faculty has since thoroughly endorsed. The real offence com- 
mitted by Dr. Axham was that he, a general practitioner, dis- 
covered and recognised undoubted merit in advance of his fellows. 

The remarkable fact is that nothing was ever said to him at 
all officially until the action in the King’s Bench (Thomas »v. 
Barker) in February 1911. 

The moment that action: was concluded the faculty moved 
officially, and proceeded to place before Dr. Axham the grim alter- 
native of either severing completely, and at once, his connexion 
with Mr. Barker or being struck off the Register. Once again 
Dr. Axham manifested the true scientific spirit, and the true 
spirit of an Englishman, by refusing to give up a work which was 
being carried on by him entirely in accordance with the true spirit 
of the noble profession to which he belonged—viz. to do all that 
lay in his power to mitigate the burden of human suffering. 

He counted the cost—a heavy cost indeed to him—and he did 
not hesitate to sacrifice his personal interests to the dictates of his 
conscience. 

To the honour of the race, and to the eternal discredit of those 
who oppose them, there have in all ages been men who have been 
martyrs to science ; and there can be no doubt whatever that to 
the list must be added the name of Dr. F. W. Axham. 

The first intimation received by Dr. Axham that exception 
was taken to his conduct was a letter from the secretary of a 
society calling itself ‘The Medical Defence Union.’ The object 
of this association is stated to be ‘to support and protect the 
character and interests of medical practitioners; to promote 
honourable practice ; and to suppress and prosecute unauthorised 
practitioners.’ 

Subsequently a notification was received by Dr. Axham from 
the Registrar of the General Medical Council stating that informa- 
tion had been laid before the Committee that he was associating 
with an unqualified man as anesthetist. 

To this Dr. Axham returned the following dignified reply : 


March 23, 1911. 
To the Registrar, General Medical Council. 

Srrs,—In reply to your communication dated 27th instant (sic), I may 
say that I have reached the age of 71, and for fifty years have upheld 
the status of the profession. At the same time I admit that medical 
laws were made to be observed, and in ordinary cases it is right they 
should be. 

In the instance of Mr. Barker, about whom exception has been taken, 
I had, previous to associating myself with him, abundant proof of his 
natural talent and special ability, and, having regarded his work as 
necessary to the welfare of the community, consented to administer anss- 
thetics to relieve suffering. 
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There are thousands willing to bear testimony to benefits received 
through Mr. Barker’s agency. Whatever action may be taken against me, 
my defence lies in the following :— 

Medical men in general practice, specialists, men attached to the 
Service, non-commissioned officers and men at the expense of their com- 
manding officers, persons of rank and distinction, and a host of sporting 
celebrities, have sought effectively the help of Mr. Barker, having failed 
to obtain relief elsewhere. 

A recent typical case is that of Lady Exeter, who after eighteen years’ 
disability, involving great expense in large fees and useless appliances, 
found complete relief at the hands of Mr. Barker. 

Since the notice received through the Secretary, Medical Defence Union, 
I have resigned several lucrative appointments, including the Poor Law 
after twenty-four years’ service. 

I beg leave to place these facts for the favourable consideration of the 
committee. 


On the 26th of April 1911 Dr. Axham received a further 
communication from the Registrar of the General Medical Council 
in the following terms : 


April 25, 1911. 

On behalf of thd General Medical Council, I give you notice that 
information and evidence have been laid before the Council by which the 
complainant makes the following charge against you, namely :— 

That you have knowingly and wilfully on various occasions assisted 
one Herbert Atkinson Barker, an unregistered person practising in a 
department of surgery, in carrying on such practice by administering 
anesthetics on his behalf to persons coming to him for treatment. 

And that in relation thereto you have been guilty of infamous conduct 
in a professional respect. 

And I am directed, further, to give you notice that on Wednesday, the 
24th day of May 1911, a meeting of the General Medical Council will 
be held at 299 Oxford Street, London, W., at three o’clock in the after- 
noon, to consider the above-mentioned charge against you, and decide 
whether or not they should direct your name to be removed from the 
Medical Register, pursuant to Section XXIX. of the Medical Act, 1858. 
You are invited, and required to answer in writing the above charge, and 
to attend before the General Medical Council, at the above-named place 
and time, to establish any denial or defence that you may have to make 
to the above-mentioned charge; and you are hereby informed that if you 
do not attend as required, the General Medical Council may proceed to 
hear and decide upon the said charge in your absence. 


In accordance with the terms of the summons, Dr. Axham 
attended at 299 Oxford Street. On inquiry at the office he was 
received in a very off-hand way, and was told that two cases 
were to be disposed of before he would be called. He therefore 
requested the accommodation of a chair, but was informed that 
all the chairs were in use. As a result he was under the obliga- 
tion of pacing a corridor for upwards of an hour! 


* The italics are mine, for it is significant that surgeons themselves and 
their. wives and children are continually seeking from Mr. Barker the aid none 
of their professional brethren can give them !—J. L. W. 
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At length he was summoned into the Judgment Hall. 
The proceedings were painfully brief : 


‘Have you anything to say?’ was the query. 

‘I have nothing to add to the statement I have already made in 
writing,’ replied Dr. Axham. 

‘Are you prepared to dissociate yourself from Mr. Barker?’ was the 
next question. 

‘ No,’ answered the doctor. 

Someone got up and called out, ‘ What does he say?’ 

‘He says he declines to dissociate himself from Mr. Barker,’ replied 
the President. ‘If you will leave the room, we will consider our decision, 
Dr. Axham.’ 


Dr. Axham accordingly left the room, and remained outside 
from ten to fifteen minutes. 
On his re-entering, the President said : 


‘Mr. Axham, I have to inform you that the Council have judged you 
to have been guilty of infamous conduct in a professional respect, and 
have directed the Registrar to erase from the Medical Register the name 
of Frederick William Axham.’ 


Dr. Axham bowed, and left the room once more. 

In these few minutes, and in these few words, the fate of 
Dr. Axham was sealed. 

On the following day there appeared in The Times the para- 
graph, announcing the decision, to which I have referred at the 


commencement of this article. 

I protest with all my heart and soul against this inhuman 
proceeding. It was surely enough to have hanged, drawn, and 
quartered an old gentleman in the evening of his life, with an 
unblemished career, and a record without a stain, for no cause 
whatever, without adding the further indignity of affixing his 
remains to the entrance gates of the whole civilised world. 

I maintain that an announcement such as this was an infinitely 
more cruel act than the actual sentence. It left it open to the 
public to imagine anything they liked; and, of course, it would 
never enter the mind of an ordinary person that the law of 
England allowed a man to be stripped of his rank and buttons, 
and drummed out of his profession, and sent to beg his bread 
if he chose, or starve if he chose, unless he had been guilty of 
some crime, or conduct at least disgraceful and dishonourable. 
I am not employing the language of exaggeration. The mere 
statement ‘ struck off the Register’ does not necessarily suggest 
very much to the outsider, but it implies a great deal ‘in a pro- 
fessional respect.’ 

What, then, does the sentence ‘struck off the Register’ 
actually mean? 

It means absolute extinction. A medical man whose name 
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has been struck off the Register cannot recover at law any pro- 
fessional charges ; he may not 

hold any appointment as a physician, surgeon, or other medical officer, 
either in the military or naval service, or in emigrant or other vessels, 
or in any hospital, infirmary, dispensary, or lying-in hospital, not sup- 
ported wholly by voluntary contributions, or in any lunatic asylum, gaol, 
penitentiary, house of industry, parochial union, workhouse, or poor- 
house, parish union, or other public establishment, body, or institution, 
or to any friendly or other society for affording mutual relief in sickness, 
infirmity, or old age, or as medical officer of health.* 

No certificate required by any Act, from any physician, surgeon, licen- 
tiate in medicine and surgery, or other medical practitioner, is valid if 
signed by an unregistered person.* 

I maintain that the sentence—‘ struck off the Register ’— 
amounts to absolute extinction ‘in a professional respect’; that 
Parliament never intended to confer the power, that in fact the 
statute does not confer the power upon the General Medical 
Council of passing such a sentence upon a man, unless evidence 
is forthcoming which would convince a jury of his fellows that 
he has been behaving, as a professional man, in such a way as 
to bring disgrace and dishonour upon his profession. 

The term ‘infamous conduct’ as applied to the professional 
behaviour of Dr. Axham is entirely inept. 

Dr. Johnson defines the word ‘ infamous’ as meaning ‘ pub- 
licly branded with guilt—openly censured—of bad report,’ and 
he quotes as illustration a verse from the prophet Ezekiel, 
chap. xxii. verse 5: ‘Those that be near, and those that be far 
from thee, shall mock thee which art infamous.’ 

The sentence, and the public announcement of the sentence, 
passed by the General Medical Council may be said to have ren- 
dered Dr. Axham an infamous person, at any rate in the eyes 
of undiscerning people; but there was absolutely nothing in his 
professional conduct previous to the sentence that could justify the 
application of such an opprobrious epithet. His professional con- 
duct was not ‘infamous’; and if it be pleaded that ‘ infamous 
conduct ’ is the wording of the statute, then the answer is that, 
if the statute ties down the Council to such a limited and 
inflexible vocabulary, the statute ought to be altered. 

It has been laid down by the Court of Appeal that ‘infamous 
conduct ’ implies something disgraceful and dishonourable to the 
profession. Lord Justice Lopes laid it down as a sufficient 
definition of ‘infamous conduct’ (Lord Esher, Master of the 
Rolls, and Lord Davey concurring) that : 


If it is shown that a medical man, in the pursuit of his profession, has 
done something with regard to it which would be reasonably regarded as 


* 21 & 22 Vict. c. 90, s. 36, * 21 & 22 Vict. c. 90, s. 37. 
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disgraceful and dishonourable by his professional brethren of good repute 
and competency, it is open to the Council to find that he has been ‘ guilty 
of infamous conduct in a professional respect.’ * 


I maintain that the question before the General Medical 
Council was not merely ‘Had Dr. Axham associated with an 
unregistered man?’—that much was frankly admitted—but 
whether, by so doing, he had acted in a way which could be 
reasonably regarded as disgraceful and dishonourable to the 
profession. This question they did not appear to have considered, 
and it would therefore seem that their action in striking him off 
the Register was distinctly ultra vires, or at any rate entirely 
contrary to the spirit of the statute. 

It is of supreme interest at this point to consider the origin 
of the General Medical Council. 

Previous to the year 1858 there had been no central authorita- 
tive body controlling the medical service of Great Britain. The 
Royal Colleges of Physicians of London, Edinburgh, and Ireland, 
the Royal Colleges of Surgeons of London, Edinburgh, and 
Ireland, and the Society of Apothecaries constituted, each in 
themselves, separate and independent licensing and qualifying 
authorities. There was no uniform standard of education, no 
single authoritative Register, and supervision was relegated to 
various local bodies in different parts of the Kingdom. 

It was felt that this condition of things led to great confusion, 
admitted of many abuses, and failed entirely to protect the public 
against the pretensions of ignorant persons and charlatans, to 
whose tender mercies they were only too prone to entrust them- 
selves. We find, for example, a butcher practising as a surgeon, 
a blacksmith with an extensive practice as midwife, herbalists 
and quacks of all sorts thriving on the credulity of the poor; 
medical men advertising their virtues in every conceivable way, 
and quarrelling amongst themselves in the hospitals, and even at 
the bedside of the sick, as to the particular functions of the 
physician and surgeon. Mr. Cowper, who was in charge of the 
Bill,’ at the second reading spoke of ‘ the present disorganised, 
chaotic state of the profession,’ and declared the Bill to have a 
threefold object : 

1. To secure an uniform standard of education and qualifi- 
cation. 

2. To provide an authoritative register of duly qualified 
medical men, so that the public might be assured as to the 
standing of those they employed. 


* Vide Allinson v. General Council of Medical Education and Santen ici 
(1894) 1 Q.B., p. 750. 
* Medical "Practitioners Bill, 1858. 
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8. To abolish the system of local jurisdiction, and establish 
a central governing authority. 

There was no intention of interfering with the rights of the 
public : ‘ He said that he was disposed jealously to guard the right 
of private individuals to consult whomsoever they pleased, 
whether they were learned or unlearned.’ 

Clearly the Bill was framed in the interests of the public, by 
regulating the profession from within rather than by repression 
from without. This was so evident at the time that Mr. Black, 
the member for Edinburgh, expressed his dissatisfaction with the 
Bill, for, like its predecessors, it did not propose ‘to do away 
with quacks.’ He did not think it went far enough. 

When it reached the Lords, Lord Elcho cautioned the House 
against such Bills—remarking that : 


One of the chief things to be guarded against was the rendering too 
stringent the power of these corporations; and he would warn the House 
against the efforts which these bodies would be certain to make to carry 
out their aim when the Bill got into Committee. 


When the Bill was in committee of the Lords, Lord Ebury 
also cautioned their Lordships. He said : 


The ostensible object of the Bill was to remedy the anomalies that 
at present existed in the medical profession of the country; but the 
real effect of it would be to secure a monopoly to these various associations. 
. . . They were going to confer a monopoly in the practice of medicine 
in this country upon persons who themselves said that they had no 
confidence in that practice. What said Dr. Bailey before he died? ‘He 
feared he had done more harm than good.’ What said Dr. Chalmers in 
his general oration over Dr. Williams? Why, ‘that he had no confidence 
in medicine.’ What said Dr. Forbes? - Why, ‘ that the present practice 
of medicine was so unsatisfactory that he hoped some new school would 
be set on foot.’ ° 


The prophecies of Lord Elcho and Lord Ebury are being 
fulfilled to-day, and we see the General Medical Council, set up 
under the Act, deliberately attempting to establish a monopoly, 
and endeavouring to restrict ‘the right of private individuals to 
consult whomsoever they please, whether they happen to be 
learned or unlearned.’ 

I think I have said enough of the General Medical Council 
to induce the opinion that as a Court of Judicature it is sadly 
lacking in its conception of the principles which govern the 
administration of justice in a civilised community in the 
twentieth century. In its procedure, and in the severity of its 
sentence, it smacks far too much of the Star Chamber, and the 
summary proceedings of the age of the Tudors. 


8 Hansard, 1858, c. 1783. * Ibid. 
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The public will hardly realise that it is vested with powers 
equivalent to the death penalty, for a medical man’s career is his 
life. Yet there is no appeal from its decisions. The doctor who 
is guilty of transgressing the ethics—I think I am entitled to 
say the etiquette of the profession—is in worse plight than the 
veriest criminal, even the murderer. There is for him no Court 
of Criminal Appeal which can quash or revise his sentence. He 
is the one and only subject of His Majesty to whom the courts 
are closed. It is nothing short of a scandal that there should 
still exist in our midst—in the days when we talk so much of 
liberty—a court invested with such terrible powers of destruction. 

It is unlike any other tribunal. The judges may number 
aught from eight to thirty-eight. They sit without any legal 
assessors ; they may be all unknown to the defendant; they are 
all interested parties to the action ; the proceedings are practically 
secret ; there is only one crime, and only one sentence. 

In no other profession are mere laymen allowed to sit in 
judgment on their fellows in a perfectly informal way. 

The recalcitrant clerk is summoned before a Consistory 
Court, the proceedings of which are perfectly open. He may be 
censured, he may be inhibited in one diocese, or all over the 
country, for a time, or for always; or in the last resort he may 
be unfrocked. 

The officer in the Navy is summoned before a properly con- 
stituted Court-Martial ; he may be reprimanded, severely repri- 
manded, lose seniority, be dismissed his ship, or in the last resort 
dismissed the service. 

A member of the Bar is dealt with by the Benchers of his 
Inn ; he may be counselled in a fatherly way, he may be severely 
censured, or gravely warned ; but it is only in the last resort, and 
with the greatest regret, that the Benchers proceed to ‘ disbar’ 
him. 

To ‘ unfrock’ a man, to ‘dismiss’ him from the service, to 
‘disbar’ him after a long career of honourable service with an 
absolutely clean sheet, is a course that would be adopted only in 
case of some very grievous offence, which was considered to bring 
disgrace and dishonour upon the profession. 

To inflict the extreme penalty, especially in the case of a 
doctor, is not a case of striking a man’s name off a society or a 
club—it is to rob him of his livelihood—to ruin him in his career. 

To take the case of Dr. Axham. The sentence passed upon 
him was equivalent to inflicting an annual fine of some hundreds 
of pounds as long as he enjoyed sufficient health to carry on his 
practice. It meant that he went forth and was advertised to the 
world as a leper or a pariah. There was no attempt to ‘ make the 
punishment fit the crime.’ If he had been found guilty in a 
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court of law of procuring abortion, or performing any other illegal 
operation ; if he had been guilty of such negligence as to cause 
the death of a patient or patients ; if he had been known to consort 
with persons of ill-fame; if his moral conduct had been utterly 
reprobate ; if he had used his privileged position to extort black- 
mail or otherwise terrorise his patients; if he had been found 
guilty of the most heinous criminal offence—the General Medical 
Council could not have pronounced a more damning sentence. 
And all the while his offence—his sole offence, the only offence 
in a career of fifty years—was that he had associated with, and 
assisted as anesthetist to a man whom The Times has acclaimed 
as a ‘benefactor to the public, who ought to be honoured 
accordingly.’ 

Men of repute in all walks of life, nobility, clergy, barristers, 
members of Parliament, members of the universities, leading 
journalists, officers of both services—and, lastly, distinguished 
members of the medical faculty themselves—but ‘secretly for fear 
of the Jews ’—are agreed, and have vigorously protested in every 
way open to them, against the monstrous iniquity of such a 
sentence, such a tribunal, and such manifest abuse of the statutory 
powers conferred upon it. 

Their ideas of justice are of the most elementary nature—the 
procedure that of a primitive tribe; they deal with facts only; 
their sole interrogatories are ‘ Did you or did you not?’ ‘ Will 
you desist or will you not?’ The penal code of the Romans con- 
tained many maxims based on sound common sense—e.g. that 
stress should be laid rather upon the intentions of the offender 
than upon the actual outcome of the offence. A judicial trial is 
not a mere assemblage of fact, a discussion upon evidence and a 
sentence ; an enlightened community requires that the path of crime 
shall be traced backward to establish the determining motives of 
the offender. 

In this tribunal—presided over by lay judges—the question of 
motive was never considered. It might have been supposed that 
Dr. Axham would have been asked ‘Why did you associate with 
Mr. Barker? Tell us how it came about? What was your 
motive? Was it for personal gain, or were you under the impres- 
sion that you were undertaking a duty to the public, or merely 
adopting some new theory of medicine or surgery, or what? What 
was your intention? Did you think that by enabling Mr. Barker 
to extend the scope of his treatment you would ultimately establish 
his claim to recognition? Did you think that by supporting 
him you would eventually secure the admission of manipulative 
surgery into the curricula of the medical schools? Had you any 
grudge against the profession to which you belonged? Did you 
intend to decry your fellows in the eyes of the public? Did it 
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occur to you that your conduct was in any sense dishonourable 
or calculated to bring disgrace upon the profession?’ 

Not one word was said reflecting upon his character, profes- 
sionally or otherwise ; the question of his antecedents was never 
considered. The fact that he had behind him an honourable 
career of fifty years, without a blemish or a stain, counted for 
nothing. Noone ventured to breathe a word against his efficiency 
and skill in the art which he practised. There was apparently 
no thought in the minds of his judges except that he had associated 
with an outsider. 

That was his sole offence. Very well, then; if that was his 
sole offence, the gravity of the offence must be gauged by the 
character, the reputation, and the work of the outsider. 

The public, the Press of Great Britain have proclaimed Mr. 
Barker a master of his art—a “benefactor of the public who ought 
to be honoured accordingly’; they have said that probably no 
doctor has had so many distinguished patients, that he is 
‘probably doing more to relieve suffering humanity than any 
living surgeon’ ; that in his particular branch of surgery he sur- 
passes the most eminent professors of the day. 

The penal code has been devised for the protection of society. 
How, then, I would ask, is society being protected in this 
instance? 

If you exterminate the anesthetist you limit Mr. Barker’s 
scope as @ curative agent. 

If you limit Mr. Barker’s scope you are compelling the public 
to go on suffering in innumerable instances where relief is ready 
to their hands. 

Is that what the statute intended? No! but it is what Lord 
Ebury prophesied. 

Those who have stretched the law so mercilessly can hardly 
realise the pain which they have inflicted; and it will be a 
thousand pities if slow-footed justice is deferred until the words 
‘Too late, too late,’ awake a cry of shame that will re-echo from 
end to end of Britain. 

J. L. Watton. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


LETTERS FROM PARIS AND SOISSONS 
A HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


THE correspondence which forms the subject of this article 
throws some interesting sidelights on the stirring events that took 
place in Paris and the Aisne Valley a hundred years ago. The 
letters are written by an English lady, wife of M. de Pougens 
and daughter of Mr. Sayer, a personal friend of George the Third, 
and Deputy Steward of Westminster and Steward of the Manor 
of Richmond. They are addressed to Mrs., afterwards Lady, 
Dundas, who also resided at Richmond. 

Madame de Pougens’ amiability and kindness of heart made 
her universally beloved and endeared her to a large and wide 
circle of friends. She identified herself fully with the activities 
and concerns of her adopted country, but always remained an 
Englishwoman at heart, never surrendering her native indepen- 
dence of character and thought. And to the end of her life she 
continued to entertain feelings of the warmest affection and 
regard for her relatives and friends in England. Herself a Pro- 
testant, she was yet broad and tolerant in her religious views, 
and the observations in her. letters regarding religious opinions 
differing from her own are made without malice and in a spirit 
of the purest good-nature not untouched with a keen sense of 
humour. 

The Chevalier de Pougens was a distinguished litterateur and 
&@ prominent member of the Institute of France. ie was 
frequently consulted by French writers of eminence and acted 
as literary counsellor to the Dowager Empress of Russia, wife of 
the Emperor Paul and mother of Alexander the First and Nicholas 
the First. In addition, therefore, to having access to the best 
society in France, M. and Madame de Pougens moved a great 
deal in literary circles. Mlle. Thiery and Madame Louise, whose 
names frequently appear in the letters, were members of that 
happy household at Vauxbuin, near Soissons, the peace of which 
was so rudely disturbed by the events that followed the invasion 
of France by the Allies in 1814. 

The stories told by Madame de Pougens concerning the 
Prussian soldiery and the Cossacks afford much food for reflection 
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when compared with the conduct of their successors in the present 
campaign. Even in those far-off days, the looting of private 
houses does not appear to have been inconsistent with the up- 
bringing and training of Germans of princely birth. 

It may perhaps assist the reader to recall more easily the 
historical references in the correspondence if I give a short résumé 
of the chief happenings during the period covered by the letters. 
To understand the sequence of affairs one must bear in mind that 
for many years Napoleon had pursued a campaign of aggrandise- 
ment on the Continent of Europe, culminating in his expedition 
against Russia in 1812 and closely followed by the disastrous 
retreat of the French from Moscow. In 1813, with the express 
purpose of expelling Napoleon from Germany and crushing his 
power, Alexander the First, Emperor of Russia, and Frederick 
William the Third, King of Prussia, entered into an alliance, and 
in view of present events it is interesting to recall the incident that 
Russian troops were welcomed in Berlin as friends and deliverers. 

Austria did not immediately join the coalition, preferring, it is 
said, to assume the réle of mediator, although her reluctance 
might well be accounted for by the fact that Napoleon had married 
the Archduchess Marie Louise, daughter of the Emperor Francis. 
A conference took place with the ostensible purpose of bringing 
about peace with the French, and the Austrian Minister, Count 
Metternich, was deputed to announce the terms agreed upon by 
the Allies to Napoleon at Dresden. These terms he curtly 
refused, and although negotiations were reopened Napoleon 
declined to abandon his dream of a universal empire. Austria 
then joined with Russia and Prussia and hostilities were renewed. 
The ensuing campaign proved disastrous to Napoleon’s arms, and 
on the 19th of October 1813, after being vanquished at Leipzig, 
he began his retreat into France. In the meantime Wellington 
had fought the battle of Vittoria, which decided the fate of the 
Peninsula and proved fatal to the dominion of Joseph Bonaparte 
in Spain. 

The Allies now determined to invade France and march on 
Paris, and with this end in view divided their forces into three 
great armies. The Austrian army, under Prince Schwarzenberg, 
crossed the Rhine at Basle; the Silesian army, under Marshal 
Bliicher, made the passage between Mannheim and Coblentz, 
and after crossing the Vosges mountains occupied Nancy; the 
third army, led by Generals Wintzengerode and Biilow, ap- 
proached France by way of Cologne, Liége, and Namur, and 
took up a position on the road to Paris via Soissons. 

Soissons is situated in a fertile valley on the left bank of the 
Aisne, and has always been regarded as a position of considerable 
strategic importance. The town has played a notable. part in 
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several campaigns, and its military history goes back many cen- 
turies. In 1814 it suffered much, and for some months was the 
centre of severe fighting between Napoleon’s forces and the Allied 
troops. The old fortifications had long since fallen into decay 
and little care had been taken to preserve the ramparts. On the 
other hand, it must be remembered that the guns, or perhaps 
it would be more correct to say cannon, of those days ‘had little 
effective range, and it was not possible to bombard the ramparts 
from the heights which surrounded them nearly on all sides, 
The main defences were in good order and the place, being 
well garrisoned, was equipped for a long resistance. 

On the 1st of February General Wintzengerode advanced on 
Soissons, and when within two miles of the fortress, to quote a 
Russian historian’ of that time, Colonel Benkendorf, who was 
leading the Cossacks, fell in with the National Guards supported 
by irregular infantry. Being terrified by the charge and cries of 
the Cossacks, who now attacked them, the French troops retired 
towards Soissons, losing heavily. The same evening the Allied 
forces took up a position close to the town, and the next day 
General Chernisheff sent a message to the commandant of Soissons 
demanding surrender of the fortress. Naturally the request was 
refused, whereupon the assault began, but it wasonly at the third 
attempt that the Allies succeeded in making their way into the 
town, where they captured many prisoners and guns. This 
success was the more important as it secured the retreat of the 
Silesian army. 

A fortnight later, on hearing of Bliicher’s defeat by Napoleon, 
General Wintzengerode was compelled to evacuate the town and 
retire on Rheims. The French immediately reoccupied Soissons 
and its defence was entrusted to Marshal Moreau with instruc- 
tions to hold it at all costs. Meanwhile the Silesian army had 
broken up from Mery, and Napoleon, marching from Troyes 
with 40,000 troops, followed Bliicher through Arcis-sur-Aube 
and Sézanne, arriving early on the morning of the 19th at 
La Ferté-sous-Jouarre. From the steep banks of the Marne 
he could see the rearguard of the Silesian army retiring in the 
direction of Soissons. His plan was to meet Bliicher before he 
could cross the Aisne, and seeing the main passage of that river 
is by the stone bridge of Soissons, which at that moment was in 
the hands of the French, there seemed every possibility of the 
plan succeeding. Blicher’s position therefore was critical and 
likely to become more so as the French were continually attack- 
ing his rearguard, while Napoleon’s movement from Chateau- 
Thierry to Fisme was threatening his flank. 


1 A. Mikhailofsky-Danilefsky. It is from a translation of this author’s 
history of the Campaign in France in 1814 that the main facts in this and the 


two following paragraphs are taken. 
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Meanwhile General Biilow had again laid siege to Soissons, 
and had called upon the commandant to surrender ; an indignant 
refusal was the only reply and the siege continued. On the 
Qnd of March, however, an event occurred which altogether 
changed the situation and dashed to the ground the hopes enter- 
tained by Napoleon of defeating the Silesian army. The gates 
of the town were suddenly thrown open and Marshal Moreau 
capitulated, enabling Bliicher to cross the river by the stone bridge 
and join forces with Biilow. Thus for a second time the town 
was occupied by the Allies. Napoleon was at Fisme when he 
received the news of the surrender of Soissons and the successful 
passage by Bliicher’s army. He at once gave orders to Marshals 
Marmont and Mortier to retake the town, which General 
Rudzévitch had been left to defend, but after severe fighting the 
French were driven back and the Allies remained in possession of 
the fortress. But this was not the end of the taking and retaking 
of Soissons, the last siege occupying a month, when the town was 
again bombarded by the Allies and forced to surrender. 

On the 17th of March Napoleon himself tabulated proposals 
for peace. These were not even considered, and the Allies con- 
tinued their march towards Paris. On the 30th they encountered 
the French outside the city walls, and there the last battle of the 
campaign was fought. It was a hopeless struggle from the first, the 
Ailies far outnumbering their opponents, and after fighting bravely 
the French decided to surrender the capital and seek an armistice. 
This was granted and permission given for the troops to evacuate 
Paris. Two days previously the Empress-Regent with the infant 
King of Rome had taken her departure from the Tuileries, and 
the ex-King Joseph,’ after watching the battle from the heights 
of Montmartre, also sought refuge in flight. 

The following day the Emperor of Russia and the King of 
Prussia entered Paris with the Allied armies, and instead of 
meeting with opposition, as might have been expected, they 
were received everywhere with signs of joy and welcome. Indeed 
a feeling of rejoicing seemed to prevail on all sides and among all 
classes that at last a political change was about to be effected. 
‘For several days after the entry of the Allies the same universal 
joy continued to be expressed. At the theatres, at all public 
places, a feeling of participation in the triumph which had ob- 
tained seemed alone to occupy the French people. Crowds were 
constantly surrounding the palace where the Emperor of Russia 
had fixed his quarters. . . . Towards England the most undis- 


? On January 23, when Napoleon left Paris to meet the invading armies 
of the Allies, he appointed his wife Marie Louise to be Regent, and his brother 
Joseph, ex-King of Spain, to be her chief councillor and Commander-in-Chief 
of Paris. 
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guised sentiments of respect and friendship were constantly mani- 
fested, and with regard to the Royal Family of France the white 
banners as pledges of attachment to it were paraded through the 
streets and everywhere appeared to be received as the happy 
symbols of a regenerated country.’ * 

The Emperor Alexander readily agreed to the request that the 
National Guard should remain to perform the services of the 
capital and assured the community that in General Sacken, whom 
he named as Governor, they would find a wise and benevolent 
protector. He declared to the municipality ‘that he did not make 
war on France, but against one man whom he had once admired, 
but whose ambition and want of faith had obliged him to pursue 
even to the heart of France; that his intentions and those of his 
Allies would soon be known: he meant not to conquer or rule 
in France, but to learn in Paris (the focus of French feeling) 
what was the wish ofthe French nation and then to give it his 
support.’ 

Napoleon abdicated at Fontainebleau on the 11th of April, and 
two days later ratified the treaty which banished him to the island 
of Elba and settled the rank, title, and revenue to be enjoyed by 
himself and the members of his family. It fell to the Emperor 
Alexander to determine the future government of France, and, in 
deciding to recall the Bourbon family to the throne, it was said 
in some quarters he was influenced by the advice of Talleyrand. 
Pending the arrival of Louis the Eighteenth, who was living 
the ordinary life of a country gentleman in England, the Pro- 
visional Government was set up under the Comte d’Artois with 
the title of Lieutenant-Governor of the kingdom; and the 
members of the Senate, upon whom Napoleon had lavished 
rewards so freely, decreed his deposition. On the 3rd of May 
Louis the Eighteenth made his entry into Paris as King of 
France. Soon afterwards the new constitution was drawn up 
and settled, and on the 30th of May a treaty of peace was signed 
between France and the Allies. 


Paris, Rue du Bac, No. 18, 
Faubourg St. Germain. 

14th April, 1814. 
A Traveller who sets out for London in a few hours has 
offered to take charge of my letter, I hasten therefore dearest 
friend to write you a few lines, though now at last the blessing 
of peace is restored and our letters will no longer be six long 

months on their weary way. 

We have suffered much terror and not a little loss, we took 
? Memoir of the Operations of the Allied Armies under Prince Schwarzenberg 


and Marshal Bliicher during the latter end of 1813 and the year 1814, by the 
Earl of Westmoreland, 1822. 
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refuge here at last and shall remain till our pretty retreat‘ is 
once more the seat of peace and quiet, I long to hear from you 
more than I can express. M. de Pougens charges me to say 
a great deal for him. las! his health has suffered much, 
he is grown very thin and looks ten years older at least, my 
poor nerves have been much shattered, but I begin to revive 
again. 

I embrace you all most tenderly and am ever most truly, 
most affectionately yours, 

F. J. DE POUGENS. 
Paris, April 21st. 

I hasten to avail myself of our renewed intercourse to write 
to you, my dearest friend. I wrote you a long letter about a 
fortnight ago full of our dismal history, have you ever received 
it? We passed some terrible moments, but I own I am de la 
gente moutonniére as Montaigne calls us, and partook of the 
easy insouciance of the Parisians, who were walking on the 
Boulevards, and the common people dancing in the streets at 
night, as if they were not menaced by an Army of 200,000 men. 
Not so M. de Pougens who was full of care and anxiety, wishing 
to set off for Rouen or Orleans, but all our friends advised our 
remaining quietly here, setting us the example. On the Sunday 
I went to the Tuileries, and saw the National Guard pass, com- 
posed of Parisians, our good Cochens* is one, though no taller 
than Tom Thumb. The review was on the Place du Carrousel, 
and all Paris was there, I believe. We were entirely ignorant 
of the force approaching our walls, with only 40,000 and those 
partly new troops to defend us. 

The day of the Siege was terrible, every instant arrived some- 
body with news and false intelligence. The National Guard 
behaved with the utmost bravery, and les éléves de Il’ Ecole 
polytechnique, boys of eighteen, deserve each a separate statue. 
They were stationed on Montmartre and had the direction of 
the cannon with which they did great execution. Five times 
the Grenadiers of the Russian Guard mounted the hill and were 
as often repulsed, at last numbers prevailed, but when they 
arrived they found these poor boys above, half killed and many 
others nailing the cannon. The Governor of Vincennes when 
summoned to surrender sent his wooden leg as an answer, and 
continued to defend the place till he received the news of the 
abdication of the Emperor, at the same time giving notice that 
he would only open the gates to the King, having a prisoner of 
great importance whom he would only deliver to Louis the 

* The country residence of M. and Madame de Pougens at Vauxbuin, 


near Soissons. 

5 Cochens was M. de Pougens’ book-keeper, and assisted him in his literary 
correspondence. After the war M. de Pougens obtained for him a place in the 
Ministére de 1]’Intérieur at a salary of 2000 francs. 
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Eighteenth. If thatis true I will not answer, it is in everybody's 
mouth, and all imaginations are at work to discover who it can 
be. 

But to return to our miserable state during the Siege, with 
the dread of pillage before our eyes. It must be owned the 
city owes much to the magnanimity of the Emperor Alexander. 
He is universally admired, and his affability makes him as 
universally beloved. He went en simple particulier, and dined 
with the widow of his old governor Laharpe, and to-day he is 
expected at a general assembly of the Institute. I have tickets 
comme de raison, and am going with our Soissons friends, the 
Comte and Comtesse de Gestas, who are not sorry to regain their 
titles. You would smile could I tell you all the instances of 
vanity this circumstance furnishes, especially the desire to dis- 
tinguish themselves from the new noblesse.’ I own my English 
feelings and ideas made me melancholy at the triumphant entry 
of foreign troops, not so the Parisians, the Boulevards were full 
of well-dressed women, all exclaiming ‘comme ils sont gentils, 
ils sont plus beaux que nos oOfficiers.’ . . . 

We inhabit a street near the end of the Pont Royal very 
near our old Quai Voltaire, through which were continually 
passing troops of Cosaques. I never see one without a sensation 
of terror, however, I brave it and walk out as usual though 
always well guarded as you may believe, but poor Mlle. Thiery 
who is exaggerated, and a little fanatic in everything, has never 
passed the threshold since their arrival. Very severe and exact 
discipline is maintained here, but alas without the Gates of the 
Town it is far different. Not a village which has not been 
pillaged in the most terrible manner, the horses eat the young 
corn and I fear a famine. Our poor friend, M. Dansé, who in- 
habits a large farm near Villers Cotterets, has passed nine days 
in the forest with his family, and the nights hid in a stone quarry. 
He has lost all he had not concealed, and it is difficult to conceal 
hay and corn. As he is very philosophe, he will not be pitied, 
but he is most charitable and good and sent us all his horses to 
convey us from Vauxbuin at the risk of losing them all, and 
I am very sorry for him, especially too as he was at the same 
time ill of the Gout, and had two old ladies above eighty who 
had taken refuge with him, and added much he says to his care. 
His letters make my heart bleed. 

Our poor Soissons was besieged for the third * time, defended 


* After the peace of Tilsit, Napoleon, being desirous of rewarding his 
servants, formally created a new noblesse and revived the majorat. 

’ *La noblesse ancienne reprend leurs titres, la nouvelle conserve les siens. 
La Légion d’honneur est maintenue avec ses prérogatives. Le Roi détermine 
les décorations.’ (Extract from the New French Constitution.) 

* This siege lasted a month. The Allies bombarded the town and forced 
it to surrender. 
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by a spirited young man who would not hear of yielding till a 
few days ago. Part of the besieging Army were lodged at 
Vauxbuin, and we were twenty-four days without any tidings 
of our home. At last we received a letter from a neighbour, a 
young woman who had the courage to remain with her infant 
child. A General Thielmen, a Prussian I believe, lodged in our 
house ; little damage has been done, the books very much de- 
ranged, possibly to see if anything was hid behind them, but 
alas! we received the news on Tuesday that the village was again 
full of troops, and are, as you may believe, full of anxiety not 
having heard since from our poor Servants, who are I must say 
admirable, having had nothing to eat but bread and vegetables, 
nothing to drink but water. There remains nothing in the 
basse cour but a certain donkey—cows, hog, poultry, all devoured. 
I must leave you, dear friend, to make my toilette, but if the 
post brings no letters from Vauxbuin I shall be little en train to 
amuse myself with sights. .. . 

Friday morning.—Happily before I set out for the Institute 
we received letters to inform us the troops at Vauxbuin were 
only infantry on their passage. None entered the houses. of 
the village, but our Prussian Officers carried off a mandoline 
which M. de Pougens brought from Italy above thirty years 
ago and on which he composed such pretty airs, a bust of Jean- 
Jacques in the garden is broke and I fear some of our books are 
gone. 
The séance yesterday was very brilliant, we had excellent 
places and a good view of the Emperor Alexander; he is indeed 
a fine-looking man, with a little tincture of the Czar perhaps, 
but when he speaks and smiles his aspect is very gracious; he 
was exact to the hour, accompanied by the King of Prussia, his 
three sons and a Prince of Prussia. The séance was not very 
long, @ young man, a M. de Villemain, read his composition on 
Criticism, but of which I heard not a word. It was much 
applauded and the Emperor seemed to make him fine compli- 
ments on the subject. M. de Pougens hopes soon to be pre- 
sented, to-day he is gone with his Confréres chez Monsieur® . . 
what a change and how much I could say. . . . 


Paris, April 25th. 
Alas! my dear friend, it is at this moment I feel the narrow- 
ness of our fortune ; the being lodged in an absolute grénier, the 
having no carriage and many etceteras does not cost me a single 
regret, but the not being able to follow the dictates of my heart, 
I may say ours, to set out immediately for England is a motive 


* The Comte d’Artois, brother of Louis the Eighteenth, afterwards Charles 
the Tenth. ° 
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of deep regret. The pillage we have suffered, still more the ex- 
traordinary expenses incurred, have devoured all our loose money, 
M. de Pougens has 5 or 6000 livres owing to him from Russia 
at least, that sum he devotes to our journey as soon as we can 
obtain it. . . . Indeed and indeed I have suffered much, I am 
too very uneasy about M, de Pougens, his cough I am used to 
or rather to which I must be resigned, but the uneasiness, the 
agitation, the terror of the last three months have affected his 
general health; he is so altered, so thin and then takes so little 
care of himself. Just now he is very busy arranging the books 
he has left, some of which he hopes to dispose of now that Paris 
will be once more the capital of Europe, as, I think, Voltaire 
used to say. M. le Noir has given him two or three Cells of the 
old Couvent des Augustins (the Musée) which he has trans- 
formed into a very pretty apartment, and where we should be 
much better lodged than here; there is a charming garden full 
of the old Monuments disposed with much taste and judgment, 
Abelard and Heloise, etc. . . 

But, my dear friend, you sober-minded English seem to have 
changed sides with this light enthusiastic Nation, especially if 
I may believe a letter from Mrs. Lutwyche. Here the people 
are very silent, the whole Country desolated, hardly a single 
district has escaped. Normandy I believe is the only province 
which has less suffered than the others, though I was told the 
other day the Cosaques had entered it and what is still worse 
the French soldiers, unpaid and discontented, had begun to 
pillage as well as the foreign troops. In our department there 
is hardly one village in which there still remains even the doors 
and windows. You know my principles too well to suppose I 
could ever attempt to justify or excuse the tyranny, the inordin- 
ate ambition under which we have groaned, but at the same 
time I am not ungrateful, I cannot forget the obligations we 
have received and therefore deplore the great ruin I contemplate 
. . - how great, how happy he*® might have been! Now we 
have only to hope that Peace and good order will heal the wounds 
this poor Country has suffered, but so many parties, so few good 
heads, so little patriotism, so much fanaticism ! 

Madame de Staél says somewhere ‘ce qui nous manque au- 
jourd’hui c’est un lévier pour soulever l’égoisme,’ and I am sure 
it is nowhere so much wanted as in this Country . . . the Senate 
composed of men loaded with the gifts of Bonaparte, flattering 
him with so little pudeur that I could never bear to read their 
addresses, are now basely employed in searching for terms of 
the most excessive abuse; a Senate established for the purpose 
of opposing the excesses of despotism, and who having never the 

© Napoleon. 
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courage to exercise their rights were certainly the accomplices of 
tyranny. What can be expected from such men? Accordingly 
as @ very sensible pamphlet says they have been much more 
occupied in settling the hereditary noblesse than in providing for 
the rights of the individual citizen, the Priests begin to perk 
up their ears, to use a vulgar phrase, they who flattered most of 
all, and said que ‘ Dieu créa Bonaparte et se reposa.’ Iam 
sometimes quite in a passion, but lest my pen should run quite 
wild I will throw it away for the present. Did I tell you the 
Institute en corps have been presented to Monsieur? M. de 
Pougens says his discourse was admirable, d’un ton noble, et 
chevaleresque. Lorin™ says he hardly ever took his eyes off 
M. de Pougens, the likeness is so striking. . . . A man here of 
great literary eminence was applied to to write against Bona- 
parte, whom he detests, and of whom he has reason to complain, 
he refused saying ‘je laisse ce soin-ld aux ingrats, ils le feront 
mieux que moi.’ .. . 

We are impatient for the King's arrival as nothing can be 
settled till then, and these foreign troops are a sore grievance. 
We had a letter yesterday from our poor friend M. Dansé, he is 
returned home at last, and is no longer an inhabitant of woods 
and caves, but their commune has 4000 troops quartered on 
them, and nothing to give them. He says, they have deux chefs 
pires que des bétes féroces, and have sent a petition to the 
Emperor Alexander. Here the discipline is good ; they kill their 
men like flies. This morning we had lettres from Vauxbuin. 
A very near neighbour and a most amiable, agreeable woman, 
Mde Martenot, writes us word she had six to lodge the other 
night, and they were so exigéant, she was setting out for 
Soissons pour faire des réclamations. She had the courage to 
remain all the time and give refuge to others of the village less 
rich and less able to bear the oppression; her husband, an 
officer high in the former Imperial Guard, and a most excellent 
man as well as a hero of the first lustre, we are expecting every 
day here, and begin to be uneasy about him. He wrote from 
Fontainebleau a day or two before the departure of Bonaparte, 
and said he should be at Paris in a day or two and since then 
we have no tidings of him. He is so brave, so attached, I fear 
some quarrel and should be very sorry, it would kill his poor wife. 

They talk of erasing the name of Bonaparte and his brother 
from the Institute, I think that mean and pitiful, il n’y a qu’d 
les laisser. Ah! how much more noble it would have been to 
have remained silent on that subject, in every shape possible. 
We hear from Vauxbuin that the library is sadly deranged, owing 
to the folly of a poor old President who had taken refuge with 


11 Literary Secretary to M. de Pougens. 
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us, and was always employed in hiding his old clothes or saying 
his prayers. They found a coat not worth a straw and other 
trifles behind the books, and then, of course, threw down all 
the rest ; but we hope they have carried none off. All our valu- 
ables were confided to the care of Mother Earth, and our papers 
of consequence we brought with us, we have yet no intention of 
returning, since there are still so many troops passing. . . . 

My letter will be despatched to-morrow (27th). The Emperor 
Alexander has dined at the Malmaison with the cy-devant 
Empress Josephine. She exerted all her influence to save the 
poor Duc d’Enghien ” and in return she is to have a million, 
her beautiful villa and slides into Comtesse Beauharnais. . 


Paris, April 28th. 

We are still afraid to return to Vauxbuin, though very sorry 
to pass all the sweet nightingale season in dirty Paris. Would 
the foreign troops had left us! They quite swarm here and I 
am already so afraid of quarrels. Saturday a French Officer 
wearing the Croiz d’Honneur was in a Café, a Russian Officer 
went up to him, took hold of the Crotz and said with a very 
insolent air ‘ Monsieur, apparemment vous avez gagné cette croix 
& Moscou,’ the other answered ‘ Monsieur, vous m’insultez ; j'ai 
le droit de vous faire fusiller, mais je me vengerai d'une autre 
maniére,’ and he gave him a sound box on the ear saying ‘ Suivez 
mot.’ They went out, fought and the Russian was killed. They 
have hushed up the matter, and it makes one uneasy. It is 
true no regular troops are at Paris, the National Guard, good 
peaceable citizens, perform the duty admirably. We begin to 
be impatient for the King’s arrival, that affairs may be a little 
settled. I think Henri IV would have arrived en poste, ou 
plutét au galop; they are working night and day to re-erect his 
statue sur le Pont Neuf. 

I am just now reading for the third or fourth time Mr. Fox’s 
admirable but alas unfinished history in English, how I wish 
he had continued it to the restoration of our liberties, the best 
of all restorations; the introductory chapter I would fain learn 
by heart, but except yourselves are there any real Whigs left 
in England? .. . 

Poor Marie Louise is set off for Vienna, she wept bitterly, 
spoke of her Malheureux épour, Vhomme le plus extraordinaire 
de son Siécle, complained her father** had been deceived, and 
indeed a German Count in his suite (a near relation of our good 

72 The Duc d’Enghien was a Bourbon Prince. He resided at the Castle 
of Ettenheim in the neutral territory of Baden. Napoleon, as is well known, 
caused him to be seized secretly in the night, and had him conveyed to the Castle 


of Vincennes, where he was shot. 
*® The Emperor Francis of Austria. 
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Nun, Madame Edmon) said that the Emperor had always wished 
his daughter should be Regent, and I must think we are happy 
to have escaped such a weak imperfect government. All we 
aspire to is peace and tranquillity. They did all they could to 
establish the little boy ** a pretender, a second edition of the 
warming-pan, but the testimony of three physicians and the 
accoucheur was not to be done away, and now he is to be made 
into an Archbishop, or still better Duc de Parme, ag Marie Louise 
is to have that Duchy, they say. 

No news of our Vauxbuin M. Martenot; his poor wife is 
very uneasy, and has alarmed us by adding ‘Vd les bruits qui 
courent.” Here we are entirely ignorant, as when I wrote to 
you before the Siege. What an escape we have had! I hope 
the Emperor of Russia will not depart before his Army, or God 
knows what will become of us; they talk much of Moscow and 
certainly I am the last person to justify it, but then the Polanders 
talk of Poland. Alas there is no end to such sad recriminations. 
Spain I must ever think the most criminal of all and without the 
shadow of an excuse. . . . I leave you to take a long walk to 
visit an excellent friend of ours Mdme Dupont de Nemours, 
her husband (the friend of Turgot, Franklin and your American 
Mr Wilkes) was secrétaire du gouvernement provisoire ; he was 
removed, the reason why—‘c’est. un philosophe.’ We are 
promised toleration tho’ our poor hiding President assured me 
they would never allow more than one religion. 

Monday, 2nd May.—Our Gardener informs us les troupes 
a lier (so he writes it) are still in our neighbourhood, we had 
four to lodge ‘ qui n’étaient pas trop méchants.’ Mdme Mar- 
tenot complains her poor maids have been cruelly menaced and 
she obliged to send an express to the General who was quartered 
three or four leagues off. She has at last heard of her husband 
who is on his return with his regiment; the adieux of their 
former General were affecting. The King is expected to-morrow, 
I hope to see the cortége without giving 100 fr. for a window. 
Monsieur conducts himself admirably, it was a question of 
naming somebody to a place, it was represented he had been a 
great partisan of Napoleon, Monsieur answered ‘ N’importe ; 
nous verrons si dans 6 mois il se conduit bien pour le service 
du Rot.’ A lady was abusing Napoleon, he said ‘Ah! Madame, 
st vous continuez je me trouverai obligé de mettre son buste 
dans mon Salon.’ How happy, how grateful I am to think 
that as M. de Pougens never flattered him so he does not insult 
him and bears it ill in others. 

An acquaintance (a very good poet) told M. de Pougens the 
other day that he intended publishing a new edition of his poems. 


** Napoleon’s son. 
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M. de Pougens said ‘ Que ferez-vous de votre ode pour le Roi de 
Rome?’ ‘Oh je ne mettrai pas ce que j'ai fait pour cet homme- 
la.’ ‘ Cependant,’ lui repondit mon Mari, ‘cet homme-ld vous 
a fait Bibliothécaire d’une excellente Bibliothéque, et de plus avec 
6000 fr. de pension.’ Yes, I hate ingratitude and at present there 
is enough of that detestable vice to excite all my indignation. 
But let me tell you a galanterie of M. Lorin’s. This is my 
birthday and I can hardly believe I am 57 years old, for thank 
heaven I feel my heart still very young. When I left my room 
for our breakfast en famille, I found in my place the following 
lines : 

Salut, O deux de Mai! pour la France attendrie 

Tu vois luire enfin l’aurore de la paix, 

Mais cette époque si cherie, 

Le ciel l’a constamment marqué par des: bienfaits. 

Puisqu’en ce jour il fit naitre Julie. 
But how these pretty lines have wasted my paper. 

Napoleon’s private librarian visited us yesterday, he told 
us the libraries formed by him at Compiégne, Fontainebleau and 
here consisted each of above 25,000 volumes; Napoleon has 
taken with him from Fontainebleau 2000 volumes; if the 
Librarian is not continued it will be a loss to me as he lent 
me books, especially new publications, but I hope he will. It 
was from la Bibliothéque du Roi that I borrowed Mr. Fox, I 
was surprised to find it there during the last reign, as the 
despotism exercised over the Press was excessive as well as over 
the admission of foreign publications. . . . 

Tuesday.—And here I am very angry that I do not feel well 
enough to go with the Gestas to see the Cortége, but M. de 
Pougens, who dreads a crowd, is I believe very glad, though he 
dares not say so, I shall then remain quietly here. . . . The 
weather is divine, and all Paris in motion. I give myself up to 
the delightful hope that peace is restored to us, and to all Europe 
for a length of time ; the English Nation is the subject of general 
admiration. 

Yesterday we had letters from the niece of Professor Wytten- 
bach of Leyden (a great Grecian you know); she is extremely 
amiable, as well as savante, entirely without pretensions, but 
having the same passion for all that is Greek, as Mrs. Odell 
for all that is Italian. Her little dogs are called Castor, Pollux, 
Héléne . . . ainsi du reste; she says ‘Je vous ai toujours em- 
brassé bien tendrement parceque vous étiez bonne, etc., 4 toutes 
ces qualités-la vous en ajoutez une nouvelle, c’est celle d’appar- 
tenir d un peuple qui vient de briser les fers de l’Europe, en 
cette qualité-la je m’incline profondément devant vous.’ A great 
many English are already arrived, they say. 

We have better news from Soissons with respect to provisions, 
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so we should at least have a Spartan dinner to offer you; we are 
employed now in repairing our losses in kitchen furniture, china, 
even the watering-pots in the garden have been carried off ; the 
papers in the rooms dirtied and torn, mattresses and bedding all 
so dirty they must be washed and re-washed, but we have most 
excellent servants who are anxious for our return. They will 
have all ready in a short time; I fancy about the 15th we shall 
leave Paris. Coffee is already fallen in price as well as sugar, the 
former much cheaper than with you, I imagine, only 40 sous— 
1s. 10d. English ; they were screaming the other day in the streets 
‘ Mort de la chicorée et résurrection du Caffé.’ . . . You cannot 
imagine what a pretty little apartment M. de Pougens has 
arranged aua Augustins, all his books in such order, he is very 
busy arranging books for the Empress Dowager of Russia. . . 

Wednesday, 4th.—Yesterday I passed the rest of my morning 
in the garden of les Augustins with my book, entourée de lilacs, 
and in as profound solitude as at Vauxbuin ; at night Mde. Louise 
and I, attended by a certain petit Jean, near 6 foot high, walked 
on the quai near us to see the illuminations, the Pont Neuf was 
brilliant but the rest not to be compared to what I have seen. 
Saturday I hope to have the pleasure of being introduced to 
Mde. de Genlis, M. de Pougens to serve a young person (too 
long a story to tell) has been en rapport with her, she writes word 
she would wait on me, but is too busy with her Henri IV, which 
she is impatient to produce, but receives always Saturday evening. 
She says ‘Je reconnais bien une Anglaise 4 cette douce bien- 
veillance et j’y reconnais aussi la campagne que vous avez choisie, 
il est impossible de ne pas se la représenter aussi bonne qu’aim- 
able.’ As she does not know me I hope I may not be accused of 
much vanity in transcribing these pretty imaginations. 

I hear the cortége was much applauded, the King and Madame, 
Prince de Condé and Duc de Bourbon were en caléche and very 
gracious, but Madame (Duchesse d’Angouléme**) very grave. 
Can one wonder? What must have been her feelings on entering 
again le Chateau des Tuileries? The newspaper which I have 
just read says she fainted away, so great was her emotion. 

Thursday.—I am just returned from my pretty Bath perfumed 
with lilacs and wallflowers. My Caffé au lait formerly 10 pence 
English is fallen to 8, owing to la résurrection du caffé. Yester- 
day I was disappointed, after having passed through an Army of 
Russians and Prussians, and a whirlwind of dust, I found the 

** Marie Thérése Charlotte, Duchesse d’Angouléme, was the daughter of 
Louis the Sixteenth and Marie Antoinette, and a niece of Louis the Eighteenth. 
She shared the captivity of her ill-fated parents, and although but a child 
displayed the greatest heroism. She was released in 1795, and four years later 


married her cousin, the Duc d’Angouléme. She was born at Versailles, 
December 19, 1778, and died in 1851. 
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door of the Museum shut, enquiring the reason I was answered 
by le Suisse ‘ Le Roi veut voir ce qui lui appartient.’ I do hope 
les troupes a lier (as Duflot ** calls them) are on the eve of their 
departure, they still wear the laurel of victory in their caps, and 
on the day of the cortége some of the Guard now called Royale, 
snatched said laurels from their caps calling them des ldches, and 
though my story is not exactly true, yet there are continual 
quarrels : a Russian officer himself said it was high time they 
should be gone. I ought to have told you our Russian physician 
told us, the Empress Dowager often spoke of M. de Pougens’ 
letters in terms of high approbation, he wrote one yesterday 
8 folio pages of small writing, poor Lorin had not time to breathe, 
but the courier was setting out. I admire the King’s Declara- 
tion, it offends the Royalists, they say, and they say too that 
party were not satisfied with the acclamations. It is very sure 
there is not the least sign of enthusiasm, and perhaps so much the 
better, as that always leads to fanaticism and all the world sighs 
for peace and quiet. 

Sunday, 8th.—I preserved this little corner for our visit to 
Mde. de Genlis, unluckily for us she was dressing for Court where 
there was cercle at 8, therefore we could not stay long. She 
appeared very amiable, extremely caressante, saying many fine 
things of English women, etc. Her conversation with M. de 
Pougens was chiefly on her Henri IV, which however will not 
appear till autumn. I am still more impatient to see Mdme 
de Staél who is expected soon, I hope ere we depart, which will 
I think be near the 20th. They say a large party of Russians will 
remain, the reason why you may guess. There was a review of 
Russian troops before all the great personages and on a signal 
given by the Emperor Alexander they all tore from their caps the 
laurel wreaths. .. . 

Paris, May 9th. 

Next Spring I trust, if life is allowed me, to visit my native 
country, and the few friends who are so good to interest them- 
selves about me, and then, if we can prevail with you to return 
with us we shall be too happy. M. de Pougens is impatient to 
be acquainted with you and dear Mr. Dundas, whom he is so well 
prepared to love, as well as to value. How I shall delight in 
being your Cicerone. I visit the Museum so often, I am 
acquainted with all that is most valuable, your own feelings and 
good taste would do the rest, but these chefs-d’euvre, will they 
all remain? I sometimes doubt. We have not heard of Mde. 
de Staél’s arrival. I am told nothing can surpass or even equal 
the charm of her conversation . . . but to return to my journal 
since you so kindly love it. 


** The gardener at Vauxbuin. 
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Yesterday morning M. de Pougens and I visited la belle 
Mdme de Casaman at her pretty villa, for such it is though 
within the gates of Paris; such a charming English garden, so 
full of lilacs, but alas so full of dirty Russians, there are 50 
lodged in her Hétel, but what is worse her Chateau de Chimay 
in Flanders, I believe near Cambray, is treated by them en pays 
conquis and pillaged without mercy, so her old valet de chambre 
told us, for we did not find her. A letter from M. Dansé most 
melancholy, just received, says ‘pendant qu’on danse 4 Paris, 
les campagnes sont abimées.’ All being exhausted they now 
require money ; they have carried off all they could find chez lui 
and have left a house full of vermin. I never in my life beheld 
such dirty, savage-looking creatures. We had Officers once in 
my room at Vauxbuin, I thought all ‘the perfumes in Arabia’ 
would never sweeten it again.*’ 

Yesterday there was a real battle 4 coup de sabres in a village 
at the gates of Paris about a dance, the Russians would walser 
and the French would not, the former declared they were masters 
here, the latter drew their sabres and several were killed on both 
sides. As for me, since a letter from Bordeaux which extolls 
the discipline and good conduct of the English in the highest 
manner, I feel proud of the name of Englishwoman, but for 
these Goths and Vandals would they were departed. The 
Imperial Guard is composed of very fine-looking men. I have 
just heard of so much bloodshed in the Bois de Boulogne and les 
Champs Elysées, that patroles are established half National 
guards, half Russians or Prussians. The Russians begin to be 
troublesome in the houses where they are lodged, demand food as 
well as lodging, enfin would they were departed. But, my dear 
friend, how warlike you are grown, are your heads too turned by 
V'ivresse de la victoire? And do you think to conquer America? ** 
But we know so little here that I suspend my judgment. 

Wednesday.—M. de Pougens is just set out for the Institute 
where they are all collected in order to be presented to His 
Majesty. I am afraid they will not permit Lorin to enter with- 
out an habit de cour, as the whole attention lately has been given 
to the cérémonial. We have suffered much from gigantic great- 
ness, Heaven preserve us from the other extreme, but alas! we 
are triste, very triste, certainly my very dear friends, I long to 
go to England. .. . 

The Allied troops have orders to halt, they are forbid to levy 
contributions in money, but they are to be fed; a Lady told 
us yesterday it cost her sister in the country 100 livres a day, 
besides that, so much danger from other quarters, however it 


*? A striking contrast to the Russian officers of to-day. 
** In 1814 we were etill at war with America. 
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is cruel to alarm you, and perhaps with imaginary fears. Mdme 
Louise returns to Vauxbuin Monday next, we hope to 
follow soon. . . . Meantime I amuse myself looking over the 
new publications destined for the Empress of Russia. Litérature 
du midi de l’ Europe by Sismondi, Ginguené on the same subject, 
and a continuation of the new Biographical Dictionary in which 
our old acquaintance of noisy memory, Lally, figures, especially 
in English articles. I do not much like his Anne Boleyn, but 
I like his declaring himself the other day in the Journal on the 
side of a free constitution and a limited Monarchy. 

Thursday.—A few words before I set out for la Bibliothéque 
du Roi, where I am going to examine and borrow new English 
books. M. de Pougens, his cane, and Lorin sans habit de cour, 
all had free entrance yesterday ; the King’s answer to the address 
was short and good. . . . We received a letter yesterday from 
M. Dansé which has delighted our good John. A party of 
Cosaques carried him off one night from Vauxbuin to serve as 
a guide, they stopt at a house on the way, dressed a good supper 
of which they gave him part, and when they released him made 
him a present of a horse. John, thinking I suppose the receiver 
as bad as the thief, refused ; they menaced him with their knouts 
and John brought off his ragged horse, which ran a good chance 
of being starved had we not carried him with us to our good 
friend Dansé, who writes word he has sold said cosaque for 
100 frs., a treasure for poor John, and replaces in some degree 
his watch, his money and shirts which had been stolen. Said 
John, I ought to say, is a youngster of 19 whom we have brought 
up. M. de Pougens, who never moves from his niche, took a 
journey to Laon last winter in the most severe weather to save 
him from the horrors of conscription which through the kind- 
ness of M. Malonet fils (our Préfet) he effected. John on his 
side gave us great proof of attachment at the Siege of Soissons. 

I have had a pretty letter from Mrs. Bayntun, she too 
talks of visiting France, but alas! our political horizon 
does not appear very clear, how is it possiblé so many clash- 
ing contending interests should be arranged calmly, or in the 
twinkling of an eye? _ To-day there is a great and an affect- 
ing ceremony at Notre Dame, a Service for Louis XVI. I pity 
from my heart the poor Duchesse d’Angouléme. . . . If I was 
to tell you all les on dit, I should never have done, we are not 
quite easy, and many so humilié which does not suit the spirit 
of the Nation, especially the military part, however we hope the 
tired and exhausted world will subside into repose for at least 
a short time. 

Friday, 20th.—I am sadly in arrears with my gossip, dearest 
friend, which as you are so indulgent to love it is very ungrate- 
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ful in me to neglect, but indeed that is not the word, but my 
time has been much éparpillé lately, even the morning. Yester- 
day par exemple I intended finishing this long begun Journal 
and at 4 past 8 arrived a certain Mde d’Hautpoul who writes 
very pretty verses but is still more vain of her little feet, so we 
call her la Muse aux petits pieds, she staid till nearly one, a 
terrible long visit, but as Mde de Stael says very justly, they 
talk here forever, with or without ideas, n’importe, as I did not 
hear half, I was tired to death. She is one of les dames insti- 
tutrices at Ecouen, an establishment for the daughters of officers, 
at the head of which is Mde Campan; as they have just now 
no money, they have nothing to eat but souwpes maigres and 
potatoes, and you would willingly have believed it had you seen 
her breakfast here; she was followed by divers other visitors, 
which detained our visit to Mde de Stael, for which as you 
may imagine I was all impatience, and now I must say I was 
disappointed, I did not find her manners so pleasing as I had 
expected. M. de Pougens thinks her grown very grande dame ; 
I was the only woman there, and as there were several men she 
was much more occupée de briller, than to pay me the attention 
I think politeness required, but this quite entre nous, for after 
all there was nothing to complain of, but nothing prévenant, 
especially to M. de Pougens who says she used to be quite the 
reverse. I talked of Richmond, but she did not attend, and 
my deafness too rendered our conversation difficult, especially 
with so many other people. . . . I spoke of you the other day 
to our old acquaintance Franklin. He talks of leaving this 
country entirely, the society and manner of living is so altered, 
he says, he means to pass a year in England on his way to 
America, but he tells me living is so dear with you it is hardly 
possible to exist on a moderate income, beef 15d. a pound, here 
they grumble and it is 7d. English. 

But I must not forget to tell you M. de Pougens received 
the other day a most welcome letter from Petersburg written 
by order of the Empress Dowager to desire he would resume 
his literary correspondence, which always gave her plaisir et 
intérét, and to acquaint him his pension had always been con- 
tinued and deposited in some Fund which produced interest, 
and which he might draw for when he pleased, but the change 
just now is dreadfully low, worse than with England, the rouble 
instead of 4 is worth only 1 fr. It is charming to hear the 
well-informed Russians speak of the Empress Dowager, she 
seems indeed to be a very superior character, the Physician to 
the Grand Duke who was here yesterday was eloquent in ber 
praise. 
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Paris, May 28rd. 

Saturday I despatched a long lingering bavardage to you, 
dearest friends, and now as our last moments here are full of 
nothings, I must seize every leisure minute to begin at least 
another ; happily for me our weather just now is very cold and 
wet, therefore my visites de congé will be performed by proxy, 
I shall regret the not bidding adieu in person to the Apollo, 
the Venus, etc., but as M. de Pougens has finished all his literary 
business for the Empress of Russia, and is to be presented to 
her great, and what is more, her excellent son this morning 
I fancy we shall set out for Vauxbuin in a day or two. 

Saturday we passed our morning rattling about Paris en fiacre, 
M. de Pougens was anxious to visit the cy-devant Ministre 
des Finances, to whom he had obligations, and who appeared so 
touched by the attention, that I fear it is a singular instance. 
The said Ministre has a charming house and garden not far 
from Soissons, it has been so entirely stript of all the furniture 
there remains neither chair or bed. At our return a stranger 
presented himself whose voice M. de Pougens immediately 
recollected though he had not heard it for sixteen years, the 
Due de Mahon (brother of the Duc de Crillon), a fine Spanish- 
looking man, but having been on the wrong side the post, I 
know not how he will fare. He was here very young, sixteen 
years ago, and pleasantly reminded M. de Pougens how he used 
to scold him for his étourderies, etc. 

Yesterday we dined with our good friends les Le Noir, at 
le Musée des Monuments Francais, they have the best apart- 
ments the Convent afforded, looking on the Garden. I was 
delighted to repose my eyes on the soft green of weeping willows, 
instead of the ragged houses opposite me here, not to say a word 
of the tranquillity, while ours is the most noisy street in Paris, 
our cells in said Cowvent are so well arranged, we shall be able 
to reside there very comfortably for eight or ten days when 
obliged to visit Paris. The greatest curiosity however the Musée 
affords at present is a living one, Mdme Le Noir’s father, eighty- 
eight years old, looking seventy at most, upright as a dart, walk- 
ing all over Paris, eating such a dinner! gay as possible, giving 
me two cards of his writing, one so small I cannot distinguish 
the letters without a glass, though my eyes are still good, the 
other a Hymn to gayety (with the music), the most perfect 
writing possible and without spectacles. He rises at eight, takes 
@ cup of coffee and a small piece of bread and never tastes 
anything before or after his dinner, goes to bed at eleven and 
falls asleep the instant he lays his head on the pillow. Such 
an instance of a happy old age is very rare. 

We returned here and found a large party of Gestas’ and the 
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Duc de Mahon, who staid late. Paris is so full of strangers 
there is hardly a room vacant at the Hétels. I know not when 
our imperial and royal visitors depart. As the finances are in 
bad order they weigh rather heavily, the daily expence is (they 
say) 80,000 fr. I do not think Mdme de Stael very pelite (as 
the vulgars say); M. de Pougens presented her with a fine 
edition, ye only one on papier vélin, of her father’s work, sur 
la religion, we could not take it with us not having received 
it from Vauxbuin, but sent it the next day, to which she has 
not made the smallest answer. . . . Yesterday we visited our old 
Princesse de Rohan, we found her very triste and I do not wonder 
if what they say is true, her eldest daughter was married to the 
poor Duc d’Enghien, though the marriage was good in the eyes 
of the Church, yet as it was performed during the Revolution and 
the consent of the King was not asked, they say she will not 
be acknowledged. It appears unjust, because the Rohans have 
intermarried with the Bourbons; the Mother of the Prince de 
Condé was a Rohan. Some say there are children, others not. 

I fancy Mdme de Stael did not approve our silence with re- 
spect to a certain person **®; nobody can detest the iron hand of 
despotism more sincerely than M. de Pougens, or lament more 
than he does the faults, the crimes of ‘ over vaulting ambition,’ 
but surely it is more noble to be silent at this moment than to 
vent a torrent of vulgar abuse such as even Mdme de Stael 
made use of, calling him a lache, a poltron, fit only to be a shoe- 
maker in the Isle of Elba. Mais parlons d’autre chose’. . . we 
sent our country John to the opera last night, ‘ Le triomphe de 
Trajan ’ ; the triumphal car was drawn by four white horses and 
John observed ‘que Mdme n’aurait jamais dansé sous le pied 
des chevaux comme faisait Madame Gardel’ ; it is true I am the 
greatest coward possible, walking the streets without foot pave- 
ments, and a thousand rattling cabriolets and galloping Cosaques. 

Mdme Louise writes from our pretty Valley ‘le jardin exhale 
un odeur embaumé, et les Rossignols ainsi que les autres 
oiseaux chantent plus que jamais, Ah! ma Julie, comme vous 
jouisiez si vous étiez ici,’ indeed I shall be delighted to find 
myself there. Oh, could I but hope to receive you there, and 
gossip with you in the ‘bosquet de Richmond’ one of my 
favourite seats. . . . I think, too, I could do the honours of 
this great city very tolerably and M. de Pougens of course still 
better, he is indeed an universal genius. Would you believe it, 
it is he who manages the family at Vauxbuin, Mdme Louise 
brought up till twenty in a Convent, is ignorance itself of 
domestic affairs, my English ideas of housekeeping are very 
different, besides other reasons, so it is dear M. de Pougens who 

*® Napoleon. 
4L2 
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provides everything and I laugh sometimes when I enter his 
cabinet to see d cété des étymologies and in the middle of Greek, 
Arabian, etc., a list of pots au feu, gigots and the marketting, 
which John performs most admirably, but more of our domestic 
concerns when we are quietly in the country. Here I ought 
and might have something more interesting to say, but though 
Nicholas *° (as they call him) is no longer here, I know not if 
I may give my pen full liberty. 

Wednesday.—M. de Pougens returned well satisfied with his 
presentation, though almost petrified with cold waiting in an 
immense Salon without fire, the Emperor told him qu’il savait 
qu'il était le correspondant de sa Mére, qu’Elle lui en avait 
dit beaucoup de bien, qu’il était charmé de faire sa connais- 
sance . . . and was enfin very gracious. Yesterday morning 
Mr. Franklin visited me, he is better, but undecided about his 
future plans; he wishes to sell his houses and that is difficult, 
one man offers him 55,000 frs. in pictures, another in cloth. 
He told me Mdme Bertrand (wife of the General who accom- 
panied Bonaparte) is very busy preparing her toilette, etc., 
pour aller briller a Il’Isle d’Elbe. When one reflects said 
Nicholas is a Turk and a half (as they say) with respect to pre- 
destination it explains many things. 

Paris is quieter, the patroles are excellent and the quarrels 
are no longer alarming. The Emperor Alexander is near his 
departure ; I fancy you will possess him soon** and will admire 
his noble character. He will not suffer in his presence the 
least abuse of a certain person and has always treated him with 
the utmost delicacy. The other Emperor” is quite in the back- 
ground though they say he makes excellent petits pdtés; his 
journey here is universally condemned, I think you will console 
yourselves if he does not visit England. -Our friend Gestas is 
delighted with the return of the Duchesse de Bourbon, with 
whom he was formerly a favorite, (en tout bien et tout honneur 
soit dit) she received him most graciously, and told him it was 
only ye 26th April she heard of all the important events which 
had taken place here and that by the arrival of a detachment 
of French troops wearing the white cockade who had been sent 
to Barcelona by the Maréchal Suchet to escort her to Paris. 
The Duke of Orleans is at the Palais Royal, I wonder how Mdme 


2° Presumably the reference is to Napoleon. 

71 After the treaty of peace between France and the Allies had been signed 
at Paris, the Emperor Alexander and the King of Prussia, accompanied by 
many distinguished Generals, paid a visit to England. Several brilliant enter- 
tainments were given in honour of the royal guests, who attended the Thanks- 
giving Service held at St. Paul’s Cathedral to celebrate the termination of the 
war. 

22 The Emperor Francis of Austria. 
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de Genlis has been received by her former pupil... . Our~ 
dinner yesterday at Mdme de Q’s was rather dull, I had no gay 
old Beau of eighty-eight to flirt with, she told us their Chateau 
was still full of Prussians, who in spite of the sauvegarde she 
had obtained of General Sacken, bivowacquent dans son Jardin, 
et y fesaient un dégat terrible. Mdme Louise writes word they 
had already begun to bivowacquer in ours, and had led in their 
horses, and were going to cut down trees, when happily our 
good General Thielmen arrived, expelled them all, placed senti- 
nels at all the gates, and nobody dared even to gather a violet. 
We have no troops at present, still M. de Pougens has obtained 
a sauvegarde from General Sacken. They say the troops, their 
Sovereigns, etc., cost the Country 1,200,000 frs. a day, and 
we are poor as rats. There are immense reductions in the 
publick offices, the Minister of the Post told us himself in his 
office alone above 300 were suppressed, judge of the rest... . 
M. de Pougens is busy at the Institute taking notes of all that 
has past in their literary labours during the last two years for 
the Empress of Russia, which can interest her. 

Saturday Morning.—Our journey is fixed for Monday or 
Tuesday next. Mdme de Gestas having a cabriolet which holds 
four, M. de Pougens, Mdle Thiery and I shall join in post 
horses and travel with her, I believe, which will be better than 
passing the night in the diligence. . . 

Yesterday I made an expedition to Versailles. ... We 
passed the new Bridge d’Iena, opposite l’Ecole militaire, which 
I had not seen, the beginning of a new and magnificent quai on 
the side of the river des champs Elysées, and a new stone bridge 
at St. Cloud, which is only begun, and was much wanted to 
replace a very ugly wooden one which disgraced the approach 
to the two Chateaux de St. Cloud and Versailles. The latter 
I found much embellished by Nicholas, the front looking on the 
Garden, instead of being ‘dirty yellow mixed with tawdry red’ 
has been scraped into beautiful white stone, the Gardens are 
still in the old stile, and I think frightful. We heard the nightin- 
gale sing delightfully in one of the bosquets, but as I viewed 
the Palace, without a tree near it, exposed to the Sun without 
the least shade, the immense terraces of gravel, a few fountains 
which only play on great occasions, and thought how the 
splendid inhabitants can never enjoy in these large Gardens, 
a moment of privacy or retirement, I felt I should pity them if 
they ever return there, instead of St. Cloud which is embosomed 
in trees, and has a fine view of the Seine. However Versailles 
and its triste magnificence is a thing for strangers to see, and 
you must visit it when you come. In the evening we had 
visitors, amongst others the Comte de Nostier, who told us his 
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Emperor (d’Autriche) was to set out Tuesday next on his re- 
turn; though he does not take exactly our road, I have some 
fears about post horses, which are rather scarce at all times. 

Yesterday we found our streets crowded and lined with 
National Guards for the entrée du Duc d’Angouléme, I did not 
suspect the cortége passed through our street; it was very 
brilliant, the Duke reminded me of Bolingbroke in our Shake- 
speare ; he was quite as gracious. The Comte d’Artois has been 
very ill, but is out of danger, they say he is quite for the old 
régime, the King not, nous verrons. . . . M. Gestas dines with 
the Duchesse de Bourbon to-day, and has carried off the curious 
writing of my old Beau to show her. 

, Adieu dear friend ; l’Impératrice Josephine vient de mourir— 
She was a great favourite of the Emperor Alexander, he always 
gave her the title of Majesty. A breakfast given him in the 
Garden of the Malmaison occasioned her illness, they say. 


Vauxbuin, prés Soissons (Aisne) 
29th June. 


We are once more settled in our pretty quiet retreat, my 
only regret at having left Paris is that when I wish to be most 
amusing I shall be least so. . . . To say the truth we are as 
ignorant of what passes in the political world as during the time 
of Nicholas, therefore I shall be reduced to the politicks and 
gossip of our village, said poor village was very roughly treated 
during the last siege of Soissons, they tell us that what we 
suffered, c’était des roses en comparaison ; 8000 men were en- 
camped on the Hill opposite our House, and as the small garri- 
son, which so bravely defended Soissons, made frequent sorties, 
the battle was often near our garden where the bullets fell con- 
tinually. The Village was given up to plunder during two days 
and they made the most of their time. All our Books were 
dispersed about the house, however, few were lost except a 
Volume of Buffon’s Birds an excellent edition, which is a great 
loss as the rest are now of no value, and a few volumes of 
Voltaire. 

An Officer arrived here to prepare the house for General Thiel- 
men, he said to Louison as he entered ‘j’espére qu’on ne pille 
plus’; said Louison (who is all vivacity) replied ‘ Venez, Mon- 
sieur, venez voir comme on pille,’ and she dragged him into 
the Salon where a soldier was tearing down the curtains. The 
officer gave him many good blows with his sabre and he made 
the best of his way off and without his plunder. Soon after the 
arrival of the General, poor Louison perceived they were leading 
their horses into the garden, and establishing a bivouac, she 
demanded an audience of the General, they answered ‘WM. le 
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Général n’aime pas qu'on lui parle.’ ‘ Mais moi, Madame, je 
leur repondis M. le Général ne me mangera pas, et je veux lui 
parler’; accordingly he granted her request, sent them all away 
and placed Centinels at all the gates to prevent their return. 
Luckily he is fond of gardens and his only amusement was to walk 
in ours. Had they established themselves they would have dis- 
covered no doubt the hiding-places in the garden, where we had 
concealed our valuables etc. : indeed we owe much to our excel- 
lent servants, who never left the house an instant, though the 
women, especially the fille de la basse cour, were often in great 
danger. 

Our heroic neighbour Mdme Martenot received the Curé, his 
relation Mdlle Bailly, and indeed all the bourgeois du Village 
chez elle; she had the great satisfaction to save the life of our 
poor blacksmith (deputy Mayor) who had the folly to resist. 
They pursued him into Mdme Martenot’s garden, she came out, 
always carrying her little child in her arms, implored mercy 
and gave the poor man time to escape by a back door into the 
woods. The whole Village indeed (the peasants) took refuge 
in a@ stone quarry at a small distance, but where the Cosaques 
never ventured, I know not whether from superstition, or fear 
of being surprised, for they could not be ignorant of it. M. Dansé 
saved almost all his sheep (merinos) and horses at Coyolles, in 
the same manner, but as the weather was very severe the poor 
women suffered much, two who lay in died in childbirth, and 
M. de Pougens is now endeavouring to save a pretty, interesting 
and industrious woman, the mother of two children, whom when 
we arrived here we found very ill from want of food and cold 
and terror. He visits her every day with all manner of good 
broth, etc., and carried a very good physician, M. Boileau, and 
a great friend of ours, to visit her the other day, but I fear he 
has no great hope. We discovered they laid on straw, the 
Cosaques having carried off their mattresses, which however 
we replaced and so they are more comfortable, poor souls. . . 

We travelled here with Mdme de Gestas, joining in the post 
horses, and were just ten hours on the road without stopping, 
except to change horses. She was impatient to go and examine 
her linnen, concealed in the cellar. She has lost 60 shifts, 
what folly to have such a quantity! She complains and feels 
quite undone at having only 25 left. The loss of her horses 
we share with her, as we had always her cabriolet to go to 
Soissons, the walk in hot weather is rather too much, the 
other day the heat was so great I could hardly bear it, even 
in the wood, and now I am shivering with cold, and am writing 
too by the fireside. 

Wednesday.—We have been required as well as the 
other inhabitants to give in a list of our losses, they say the 
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impositions will be diminished in proportion . . . as for me I 
have nothing to complain of, they favoured me very much, having 
left several trifling articles in my room I had not time to carry 
off. Our poor President does not quite. comprehend my being 
so well treated, mot hérétique; he is always saying ‘ Mais, 
Madame, vous n’avez rien perdu vous, je ne comprends pas cela, 
however I am included in the general loss which we have calcu- 
lated near 6000 frs. but in that our expensive journey and the 
new paper are not included, comme de raison. 

Our two good Nuns still remain in their Convent at Paris, 
till they know what the Pope** decides about them; it will be 
a great grief to M. de Pougens, if they resume their chains, 
which is too probable. Mdme Edmon is one of his oldest friends, 
they were children together, I will relate her history one of these 
days, she is a very good soul and very charitable to the poor 
of the Village. All her spare money will go now to dress up 
Virgins, she has already stopt the bread she allowed every week 
to a poor widow, indeed I fear we shall be terribly priest-ridden. 
I must always think the clergy were well governed in the last 
reign, except the pensions to the Curés, which were certainly 
too small. Mdlle Thiery met our little Curé on a visit (quite 
a liliputian in every sense), he was in great spirits and seemed 
rejoiced to regain a little power, he said ‘ Autrefois je ne pouvais 
pas sonner sans la permission du Maire.’ Mdlle Thiery replied 
‘Ah Monsieur, maintenant vous allez vous venger, vous allez 
bien sonner.’ He reddened (she says) and answered ‘ Mdlle, 
vous autres Philosophes, . . . but prudently stopt . . . cepen- 
dant ce pauvre Philosophe,’ for it was M. de Pougens he aimed 
at, is the only one in the village who takes care of the poor, 
and they are very sensible of it, for he is quite adored. It is 
just now the fashion to be very dévot, they, the principal in- 
habitants, attend Mass and Salut, very regularly, but you never 
meet them in the cottages. The other evening Lorin was re- 
turning from his walk he met an old paysan just by the Church 
who seeing Lorin was passing by said ‘ Monsieur, vous n’en 
mangez pas vous’! 

The Féte Dieu was celebrated with great pomp at Paris, that 
is the processions which were not allowed before, only the service 
inthe Church. M. de Pougens is much amused that his Institute 
distinguished themselves by a fine reposoir, a place adorned with 
flowers, tapers and a kind of altar, where the peasants tell you 
le bon Dieu se repose, but in the country the processions were 
always allowed, and one of the reposoirs was always at our garden 
gate, where Dufiot, our Gardener, displayed all his taste, and he 


** Pius the Seventh, restored to the papal throne by the Treaty of Paris, 
1814. ; 
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really has a great deal ; this year it was uncommonly pretty. As 
soon as we heard the little bell we all went forth, heretics, philo- 
sophers and all, and knelt on chairs ; there is something touching 
in the simple devotion of the gray-headed peasants, the women 
so neatly dressed and children strewing flowers, but the little 
Curé marching with great importance under a kind of old bedstead 
of ‘ tawdry yellow lined with dirty red’ spoils all . . . 


Vauxbuin, July 17th. 

Would you believe it, we are starving here in the midst of 
plenty, that is the farmers, whocomplain bitterly they are ruined 
from the low price of corn, bread is only 24 sous a Ib., little more 
than 1d. English. Rents here are paid in corn. M. Dansé too 
fears they will have no hands to get the harvest in, for the 
moissonneurs are always paid in corn, and will of course prefer 
more profitable labour. In spite of the immense armies, there is 
an amazing quantity of corn in the country, and the harvest, they 
say, promises enough for four years to come. During the former 
Government a great quantity was exchanged for your Coffee, 
sugar, etc., the license trade enfin; I am no Adam Smith, there- 
fore cannot reason upon all this, but am glad for the poor who 
profit by the cheapness. . 

Our poor sick paisanne Thérése va tout doucement (as they 
say here), our two good Physicians, M. Boileau and M. Missa, 
have little hope. M. Boileau though a most charitable, bene- 
volent creature will certainlv be burnt in the next world ; having 
lost an only Son, he no longer practises but when the Hotel Dieu 
was full of sick and wounded he went and established himself 
there and never left it, still he will be burnt. A new Physician 
is arrived who is a grand dévot, prescribes the sacraments, tout de 
suite, and is le Médecin des dévots as you may easily imagine, 
though some prefer a little their body to their soul, and as 
M. Missa has a great and I believe indeed a well deserved reputa- 
tion they remain faithful to him. 

We had a letter yesterday from our good Nun (Mdme 
Edmon), they are still uncertain what the Pope will decree 
respecting them, I believe said Pope set out rather too much 
au galop at first, and has had perhaps a little hint that this is no 
longer le siécle des Grégoires et des Bonifaces, I judge so because 
I know the priests are a little disappointed and complain tout 
bas... . 

Tuesday.—No, my dear, the remembrance of all we suffered in 
the winter is by no means painful, we often talk it over, and are 
very thankful we suffered no more. At the time terror and appre- 
hension oppressed us sadly, but now we are grateful that it was no 
worse. The only real grievance is the loss of our money which 
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arrived at a bad moment when our revenue was so curtailed, the 
only compensation in that respect is the change with England, 
the last money I received since the Peace was so low as 18, but 
itis now risen to 21, we hope it will get up to 24 before the 
Autumn. . . . Certainly I think we should never have had peace 
with you but for this revolution, and in that I must rejoice, but 
I fear lest peace (at least interior) should not last, meantime the 
King of Spain has re-established the Inquisition and the King of 
Sardinia is going to re-establish the precipices, to demolish all 
the fine roads of Nicholas. . . . 

I believe I have never told you the Emperor Alexander was so 
delighted with the heroism of the Eléves de |’ Ecole Polytechnique, 
he offered them great advantages if they would enter into his 
Service, I know not if any have accepted. . . . When I talk of 
our losses I blush, comparing them with those of an acquaintance 
of ours, M. de Benviey, a sensible, well-informed but singular 
man ; he had alarge house and charming garden laid out in the true 
good English style, the finest Catalpa and Tulip trees, between us 
and Soissons, so near the Town the garden reached to the Ram- 
parts. House, garden, all have been destroyed, hardly a vestige 
left of the garden, and that by our Commandant, the enemy 
having availed themselves of the situation to assail the Town. 
M. de Benviey says very justly had his property been sacrificed 
for any good purpose, he would be resigned, but it was useless to 
defend Soissons when all France had yielded. His wife came to 
see us the other day, so thin, so altered, poor woman, as she says, 
the house might be rebuilt but the garden in which they delighted 
is lost to them for ever. I have only been once at Soissons since 
our return, and I assure you I was much affected when I passed 
the ruins of a place I had seen in such beauty last autumn. 


Nothing since Tuesday has occurred to vary the even tenor 
of our days, except another day passed at Soissons, whither I 
went early Wednesday with Mdlle Thiery, my constant companion 
on such occasions, our kind Mdme Martenot lent her cabriolet. 
Having a visit to make to Mdme Boileau who lives quite the 
other side of the Town, faubourg de Rheims, I saw that part of 
the Town for the first time since the War, no words can express 
the desolation, however they are repairing and building up the 
houses. M. Boileau’s house has suffered much, they tore up the 
pavement and floors to discover hiding places, he, poor man, was 
stript of his clothes to his shirt one day going to the Hétel Dieu. 
We then proceeded to Mdme de Gestas whom we found very com- 
fortably established in her Bath, with breakfast of currants, rasp- 
berries and a Galette, a sort of paste, so it altogether composed a 
good English currant tart. I quite envied her for the weather 
was very hot, we visited too the poor Benviey’s whom we found 
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in a wretched apartment in the high street instead of their large 
house and charming garden. Did I tell you in a retired part of 
the garden M. Benviey had chosen a place for his grave, and they 
say dug a little every day ; I have seen it, but now he will choose 
it elsewhere as they leave this country for St. Germain I believe. 

An Officer quartered here came in the evening to take leave, 
all Soissons regrets the departure of the troops, as they spent a 
great deal of money and were not charged auz Bourgeois. The 
large old Seminaire (a pépiniére de Prétres) had for many years 
been converted into Casernes, but now the Bishop has applied 
for it, and it is restored to him. The Officer told us said Bishop 
had complained to the commanding officer de ce qu’ils avaient 
donné le Bal aux dames, cela dérangeait les démoiselles . . . he 
(the officer) complimented us on being sous la loi des prétres. . . . 


Vauxbuin, July 31st. 

. . . They say the Duc de Berri ** succeeds very well with 
the Army, and we heard a pretty little trait of him which I think 
I may venture to repeat. He was reviewing lately the troops at 
Fontainebleau, composed chiefly of the old Imperial Guard, and 
was a little surprised and disconcerted by hearing the 1st rank 
exclaim ‘vive l’Empereur,’ then ye 2nd and 3rd. He calmly said 
‘Mes amis, pourquoi dites vous cela?’ . . . ‘ Parcequ’il nous a 
toujours menés @ la victoire.” . . . The Duke gaily replied 
‘Pardi, c’était bien difficile avec des gaillards comme vous’ 
. . . they say the soldiers turned about directly and were de- 
lighted. Some say the answer was ‘ Et moi aussi j’irai bien a la 
Victoire avec des gaillards comme vous, avec des Frangais.’ I 
give you both versions, take which you please. 

We read in the Moniteur yesterday the King of Spain’s decree 
for the re-establishment of the Inquisition, and could not help 
thinking a mistake in the date, and that it belonged to ye 9th 
century instead of ye 19th. The passage relating to his ‘ good 
and great allies’ is a charming proof of his gratitude, poor John 
Bull! who has sacrificed, as you say, so much blood and treasure 
for such an honorable end. They say here that Spain is the 
theatre of civil war at this moment, and that they begin to call 
out for their old King Log, having had already quite enough of 
King Stork. Iam sure all the Spanish officers we have had here 
were none of them likely to approve the late rash and sanguinary 
measures. 

France may rejoice in her good King more than ever. A 
young man in les gardes du corps, who is of course often at 
the Palace, says it is very often midnight before the Ministers 


** Second son of the Comte d’Artois. He was assassinated by a revolutionary 
on February 13, 1820. 
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leave the King. In to-day’s Moniteur there is a long report 
to the Chambre des Représentants on the law proposed for the 
liberty or rather the restrictions on the liberty of the press, that 
‘ chartered libertine,’ as Lord Chatham used to apply the words 
of Shakespeare; the Reporter speaks much against la censure 
préalable, but you will see all that in your papers. . . . I must 
interrupt my gossip and return to the house, the reading hour 
being arrived, for we are here as regular as a Convent... . 
Wednesday.—Mde de Stael has left or is leaving Paris, 
a friend of ours writes she was expected at Lyons on her way 
to Geneva I suppose, but that she meditates a journey to Greece. 
I hope that ‘sublime country’ will inspire her and that her 
Greece will be more amusing than her Allemagne. . . . There 
are already five Couvents de Carmelites, and many de Visitan- 
dines. Our good Nuns are doing Penance in a close street at 
Paris and sick and miserable pour l’amour de Dieu, they wait 
superior orders as they write us. Two Bishops are gone to Rome 
to treat of such matters, meantime our two Nuns will retire to 
Versailles dans une maison Religieuse ; they say they had dined 
with the Abbé de la Trappe and two of his Monks, who told 
them the converts to their order were innumerable, the daughter 
of the Prince de Condé is of that order and they think she will 
obtain the Val de Grace at Paris, lately an excellent hospital. 
All these religious orders are to undergo a very severe reform, 
and to be brought back to l’esprit des fondateurs, so says our 
good Nun, who had seen a most edifying letter from the Princesse 
de Condé to the Abbé de la Trappe. I leave you to make your 
reflections, slave trade, inquisition, Convents, fine food for 
thought, meantime the poor here regret our poor Nuns, who were 
very good and charitable, I fear they will incur some penance 
for having lived such a philosophical life. Meantime we heretics 
will continue to do all the good we can in this world and stand 
the chance of being burnt in the next. 































Vauxbuin, prés Soissons, 
September 2nd. 


All Paris I suppose is occupied with the discussion on the 
Estates of the Emigrants, I think if the Government makes 
restitution of what it possesses of theirs it ought also to restore 
the property in the funds, which it had seized during the revolu- 
tion. M. de Pougens had a rente viagére of 10,000 frs a year, 
two thirds were suppressed and he now receives only 3300 frs, 
but I have no hopes on that head, those who staid are not the 
fashion by any means, those who ran away may say the day 
is now their own, they are in the right to strike while the iron 
is hot. 
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. . - When I think of the taxes you pay I am quite angry 
to hear of the continual complaints here, it is true after all the 
pillage, all the promises, our arrondissement is not well pleased 
to hear it must produce next year quinze cent mille francs instead 
of neuf. M. Dansé is very busy with several others arranging 
the répartition. We begin to feel the loss of the cows in this 
country. The other day there was no butter in the market, and 
we have great difficulty to get a little milk, but I believe I have 
not yet told you one Cossack story in this letter, you will not 
however get off so, but it is too late this morning as I must dress 
for our early dinner. 

Wednesday, 16th.—In spite of the rain and wind which 
beat dark November, our old Curé M. de Reimpré came to visit 
us and has furnished me with a story which surpasses all others 
in barbarity, but I do not believe it. I think it was a cruel 
and barbarous plaisanterie. A friend of his, Curé in a neighbour- 
ing parish, received a large party of Prussians; one, the most 
savage looking man he ever beheld, asked him what he had 
for supper, the Curé answered ‘ De la viande, des légumes.’ 
‘Pour moi’ said the officer, ‘il me faut un enfant 4 la broche’ 
and went out. The poor curé all horror said to one of his com- 
rades ‘Sirement c’est une plaisanterie que Monsieur fait ld.’ 
‘Non,’ dit l’autre, ‘c’est un homme que nous ne connaissons 
pas, il n’est pas Prussien, mais il est Anthropophage, et je vous 
conseille s’il y a des enfants dans la maison de les lui cacher.’ 
But indeed I don’t know why I tell you this, for I think they 
only meant to play as a cat does with a mouse with the poor 
affrighted Curé. Mdme Aubriot told us their Curé while the 
storm was at a distance, like our lilliputian, was always preaching 
‘ce sont les meilleurs gens du monde, ils ne vous feront aucun 
mal, vous devez les recevoir comme des amis.’ On arriving 
at the village they met the Curé, carried him off (a poor little 
thin being), kept him two days, treated him with hard fare and 
still harder blows, and when at last they released him he could 
with difficulty crawl home. M. Aubriot met him, ‘ Eh bien, 
Monsieur, que dites vous de nos bons amis?’ ‘Ah, ne m’en 
parlez pas, ne m’en parlez jamais’ was his answer. 

Now I must relate a trait of a Prince and then we will finish 
the chapter, the horrid chapter of les troupes a lier (as Duflot 
calls them). The Prince Auguste de Prusse, prisoner at the 
battle d’Iena, resided at Soissons, being so appointed by the 
government ; we were at Paris then, but the inhabitants delighted 
to possess a Prince, laid themselves out in all manner of atten- 
tions, parties, balls, suppers without end. A gentleman who 
possessed a pretty chateau garden and having a large establish- 
ment and very good fortune was particularly civil to said Prince. 
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When the enemy approached he and his family left the House 
to the care of an Intendant, the man was delighted when he 
saw his master’s old acquaintance arriving at the head of the 
troops and produced many things he had concealed to give him 
a good reception. When they departed he was surprised to see 
the soldiers packing all they could find of valuables; the Inten- 
dant had recourse to the Prince who made a slight answer ‘ qu’il 
n’y pouvait rien,’ the Intendant then desired him to be so good 
as to sign a paper that it was by his order the goods were carried 
off as his Master would certainly never believe his bare assertion. 
The Prince said ‘ c’est juste’ and signed the paper. This I am 
assured is fact... . 

I hope you are going to have peace with America. It is 
high time your swords should be turned into ploughshares. 
Adieu dearest friends. 


Here Madame de Pougens’ letters for the year 1814 come to 
a close. Her fears lest the peace she so ardently desired should 
not be of long duration were unfortunately destined to be 
realised. Five months had scarcely elapsed before France was 
once more plunged into war. Who indeed could have foreseen 
that Napoleon, so readily abandoned by the people in the hour of 
his downfall, would again make a triumphant appearance in 


Paris and take up his old quarters at the Tuileries amid the 
plaudits of the very persons who gave to the Emperor Alexander 
so cordial a welcome and were apparently so gratified at the 
restoration of the Bourbons? 

In the next number of this Review it is hoped to publish 
Madame de Pougens’ letters for 1815, which begin with the 
return of Napoleon from Elba. 

FLORENCE KINLOCH-COOKE. 

















WHAT COULD NAPOLEON ‘ACCOMPLISH 
TO-DAY? . 


THE advance of the German armies into France has started many 
well-intentioned, but not always well-informed, people speculating 
on what Napoleon and his miracle-working methods might effect 
now, in this year, the centenary of his famous campaign of 
France. Could the present War produce a Napoleon? The 
answer may be found in his own words, that he was the child 
of the Revolution. He was the product of his age, and his success 
came not from sheer pre-eminence or genius, but from a combina- 
tion of personal qualifications with the march of events. Accept- 
ing at full value all that has ever been said to place his mind 
and his courage on a superlative plane, the fact still remains : 
he was a man of the moment, a creature of circumstance. Fol- 
lowing a natural bent, we exalt him into a type and crown him 
the greatest of the soldiers of all time. But the plain fact is 
that this remark is not significant, while it is important to per- 
ceive that he would probably have effected less with the armies 
of Frederick or of von Moltke than they did, while they in turn 
might not have succeeded with his. The problems were different. 
The men were different. And so, placing his genius at the 
highest, it does not follow that he could give us to-day an equiva- 
lent for Marengo or Austerlitz. 

Napoleon showed scant courtesy to eminent persons. He 
declared his greatest diplomat a thief and outcast; his greatest 
general, a buffoon and circus performer; the Pope, a comedian ; 
the Czar, a schoolboy ; the lovely and good Queen of Prussia some- 
thing worse than all these. His ancients, Frederick, Turenne, 
Caesar, Alexander, Hannibal, came in for tempered praise rather 
than for unbounded admiration. In fact, there is only one indi- 
vidual, alive or dead, in presence of whom we can catch him hat 
in hand, the pupil in the presence of the master; that individual 
was de Gribeauval. 

Not many people have heard of de Gribeauval. Even Pro- 
fessor Delbriick, arbiter of military history and Weltpolitik at 
the University of Berlin, in a comparison of Frederick with 
Napoleon, takes little or no notice of de Gribeauval and the wide 
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range of facts associated with his name.’ Yet it may be said 
fairly that this is the point that most needs emphasis in any 
attempt to analyse the distinctive features of the generalship of 
Napoleon. 

The Seven Years’ War closed in 1763, and during the next 
thirty years no great campaigns were fought in Western Europe. 
Yet within that epoch, just as in that between 1870 and 1914, 
the art of war came near being revolutionised. Reforms were 
made in the armament of the French army that brought to a head 
a change for some time impending in strategy and grand tactics. 

The firearms used up to the middle of the seventeenth century 
did not play so important a part in field operations as is generally 
supposed. The lance and sword of the cavalryman, the pike of 
the footman, did far more real work than cannon, musket or 
pistol. Actions were fought at close range, were decided by 
shock, lasted but a short time, and were correspondingly mur- 
derous. Infantry—pikemen flanked by musketeers at the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century—was thought of and generally 
used as a unit, though subdivision was by no means unknown. 
Even after Gustavus Adolphus had broken up his infantry into 
regiments, the same tendency to keep it together and employ it 
as a whole subsisted, and remained the rule up to and including 
the period of Frederick. This meant, among other things, no 
initiative among subordinate infantry commanders, who were too 
directly under the eye of the general in chief and too directly 
concerned in combined mancuvres to attempt independent 
movements. 

Some progress was made in armaments. At the beginning 
of the eighteenth century the musket begins to improve, and 
is finished off with a bayonet, thus driving the pikeman out of 
business. Even with the new infantry, however, it was neces- 
sary to push the lines of horse and foot into the closest sort of 
contact to get a decision. Artillery was neither mobile nor 
destructive enough, and could rarely keep pace with the action. 
Gustavus tried to improve the arm; and so did Frederick, who 
also, towards the close of his career, gave much attention to light 
infantry and skirmishing tactics. But the real change was left 
to de Gribeauval in the years just preceding the War of American 
Independence. 

De Gribeauval reformed the French artillery, gave it lightness, 
mobility, range, and destructive power. He thus altered the 
existing adjustment of the three arms. From about 1700 the 
bayonet and improving musket had given the infantry a hard- 
won superiority over cavalry. Now, artillery also asserted its 
superiority under the right conditions; and an army composed 

*xH. Delbriick, Hist. und Polit, Aufsdtze, iii. 19. 
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of the three arms might be likened to an orchestra of which the 
woods and strings are sufficiently supported by the brass, thus 
enabling its conductor to interpret the whole range of musical 
composition. So now a general might venture with well-balanced 
horse, foot and guns, a range of military operations hitherto 
unattempted.? 

For one thing, a general might now operate offensively or 
defensively on terrain hitherto avoided as unsuitable for the shock 
of armies. Let us glance at what happened, first under the 
old system and then under the new. Frederick’s infantry, highly 
disciplined, and possessing extraordinary manoeuvring power, 
relied for success on deploying a wide and continuous line of 
musketry, on advancing to the closest range, and, when feasible, 
on obtaining by quick manoeuvres an enfilading position. When 
its tactics were successful, as at Rossbach or Leuthen, the result 
might be rapid and most decisive. To attain its object it there- 
fore sought, as most armies had from the time of the Middle Ages, 
open ground where the line might be entirely deployed, and 
where a good field of fire and of manceuvre might be secured. 

The new system came to its head with Napoleon. He carried 
to its full expression the tendency shown in the French army 
since about the middle of the century to break up into divisions 
and eventually into corps. By 1812 the corps will have grown 
almost into a subordinate army, though that ultimate develop- 
ment will never be acceptable to Napoleon. This reformed 
system of grouping was in part furthered by the great 
increase in the size of armies during the Revolutionary period. 
But essentially this fractioning was made possible because the 
smaller group was now relatively safe, even if not strongly con- 
nected with the main group, owing to the much increased power 
of fire, and especially of artillery fire. Save in quite open country, 
a division or a corps might manceuvre strategically and even 
support a heavy attack, at any distance from a few hours’ up to a 
couple of days’ march from its main body, in comparative safety. 

With the power of fire increasing, troops were less inclined 
to stand in the open, and more disposed to take cover and to 
fight behind and for natural obstacles. Actions became less 
decisive. Half attacks, false attacks, skirmishing, cannonading, 
with no-intent of decisive action, grew to be more and more 
common. And, as the result of the shock became less decisive, 
effortg. were. made, both tactical and strategical, to remedy this 
diffigulty. Tactically, de Gribeauval and his followers, like 
du Teil, under whom Napoleon studied at Auxonne, taught that 
by the concentration of mobile and powerful four- and eight- 


? Introduction, L’éducation militaire de Napoléon, by Captain Colin. 
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pounders,’ together with suitably disposed supporting troops, on 
a selected point of the enemy’s line, a breach might be made, 
and victory thus obtained. This was, incidentally, an artillerist’s 
conception of tactics. Instead, therefore, of opposing line with 
line, and of deploying on ground suited to this purpose, the 
whole effort was to hold the enemy by any convenient disposi- 
tion, and on any ground whether or not suited to deployment, 
so as to concentrate the greatest offensive effort on a comparatively 
small section of his defence. So far did Napoleon follow this 
precept that he declared to Montholon at St. Helena ‘ In modern 
warfare there is no natural order of battle.’* It was an utterance 
calculated to make Frederick turn in his grave ! 

Napoleon’s tactical panacea, the concentration of superior 
masses at a given point and breaking through his opponent, was 
never the equal of Frederick’s great enfilading mancuvre. At 
Austerlitz it was brilliantly successful ; but often enough it failed, 
and results had to be got by some other means. Another tactical 
device, also used at Austerlitz, the change of line of opera- 
tions during the course of the engagement, will receive notice 
presently. But for the present what needs emphasis is this, 
that as tactical results became more difficult to get, so the 
necessity arose of having greater recourse to strategy. And that 
again was an inevitable deduction from de Gribeauval’s premises. 

Marengo illustrates admirably the strategic conception that 
overcomes tactical disability. Between the two armies that met 
on that field there was no comparison in point of discipline and of 
manoeuvring power in terms of minor tactics. The French army 
was wretchedly inadequate to the business in hand. A large pro- 
portion of the infantry was green. Some of the men had not 
even received muskets, while many others had had muskets dealt 
out to them on the march through Switzerland, and were only 
just beginning to get correct notions as to which end should be 
pointed at the enemy. As soon as Austrians and French were 
fairly deployed face to face the result, tactically, was not in doubt 
for an instant. And it was only because the Austrians, superior 
also in numbers, carelessly blundered after apparently winning 
an easy victory, only because Desaix and Kellermann struck an 
unexpected, clever, and lucky blow, that Melas did not camp 
on the battlefield. But the remarkable thing was that all this 
mattered very little, because Bonaparte had got a decisive 
strategic advantage before he even attempted to get a tactical 
one. 

The strategic manceuvre of Napoleon was far more akin 


* Even 12- and 24-pounders became effective in field action by the time that 
Napoleon first saw ‘fighting. 
*Montholon, Mems. of Napoleon, i. 292 (London 1823). 
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to the conceptions of von Moltke than to those of Frederick. 
The disposition of troops in France and Italy for a strategic 
purpose; the rapid march to Milan; the fanlike spread of the 
French divisions to cover all roads whereby Melas could get back 
to his line of communications; the occupation of the Stradella 
Pass, easy of defence but with no ground really suited to the 
deployment of an army : all of these were features that belonged 
to an era of greatly increased power in firearms, of the fractioning 
of armies into self-sustaining parts. For these reasons the 
strategic advantage which Napoleon obtained by the rapidity of 
his concentration, by his preliminary manceuvre, and by his 
getting on ground of negative tactical value was decisive, and 
a tactical set-back was not at all likely to prove serious with 
the strategic situation of the armies such as it was. 

Napoleon was an artillery officer by training, an expert in 
ballistics. It is natural enough that a new conception of war 
based largely on the increased efficiency of his own arm should 
have appealed to him. And if we were to. trace the development 
of his methods we should find that, as he himself declared, he 
knew all he ever learnt before ever he became a general-in-chief. 
‘Fighting sixty battles taught me nothing,’ he declared; and 
this became painfully evident in his later years. York von 
Wartenburg—who is not, however, a weighty authority—declares 
that in his last campaigns Napoleon grew careless of tactical 
considerations and put his whole faith in strategy and mass.° 
The Emperor himself said ‘The impact of an army, like the 
total of mechanical coefficients, is equal to the mass multiplied by 
the velocity.’ 

The development with Napoleon came wholly in what may 
fairly be described as placing greater and greater reliance on the 
theory of de Gribeauval. At first he succeeded in improving on 
his master. His light horse artillery became a tremendous offen- 
sive arm, decisive at Dresden, though at Wagram it failed to 
break the Austrian centre. He substituted an excellent six- 
pounder for the fours and eights which de Gribeauval had 
favoured. He spoke of these not as reforms but as ‘ modifications 
of M. de Gribeauval’s system ; they were made in a similar spirit, 
and he would not have objected to them. . . .’* 

But later there is only exaggeration. In the Russian cam- 
paign, with two armies, one of 100,000 men, the other of 50,000 
men, in his front, he writes to Davoit: ‘The result of all my 
manceuvres will be to mass 400,000 men at a single point.’’ 


5 York von Wartenburg, Napoleon as a General, ii. 92. 

* Note on Rogniat’s Considérations . . . in Montholon, Mems. of Napoleon, 
i. 281 (London 1823). 

* Napoleon to Davofit, May 26, 1812. 
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There was apparently no consideration of the fact that it was un- 
necessary, if not impossible, to employ that number of men to 
crush either of the Russian armies, and that the greater the con- 
centration the more would the mobility, manceuvring power, and 
facility of subsistence of the French army be impaired. It was 
merely the carrying out of an idea, learned in youth, to an extra- 
vagant and pernicious length. 

In the matter of the increased use of artillery there is less 
subject for criticism. The only point that need be made as 
regards the tendency to deliver the decisive tactical blow chiefly 
by a rapid massing of artillery is that it tended to minimise the 
offensive value of infantry at a period when its discipline and 
value were already much reduced. The tactics of artillery com- 
bined with cavalry, which were so brilliantly practised by Murat 
and became so important in the later campaigns of the Empire, 
were also in part connected with the depreciation in the quality of 
the infantry. But when in 1814, from sheer necessity, Napoleon 
displays a front at La. Rothiére which is little more than a con- 
tinuous battery with inadequate infantry supports in second line, 
the artillery theories of de Gribeauval and his pupil have clearly 
run to seed; the balance of the three arms is lost ; the orchestra 
has become nothing but a row of trombones. 

Having now indicated Napoleon’s relation to the developments 
of the art of war proceeding in his time, and particularly empha- 
sised that one should see in him the pupil of a school of artillerists 
and tacticians of which de Gribeauval was the father, it will be 
convenient to turn next to other factors that will be of assistance 
in forming a final estimate. These factors are, Napoleon’s pecu- 
liarities of character and intellect and the influences that may be 
traced to the outbreak of the Revolution. These two angles estab- 
lished, in addition to the one already disposed of, we shall be 
better able to judge what Napoleon might signify in terms of 
to-day. 

Certain characteristics are common to all great generals. No 
effort will be made here to estimate the precise degree of courage, 
vigour, decision, secretiveness, judgment, attained by Napoleon. 
Attention will only be called to certain more distinctive qualities 
that went to make up his equipment for success. Of these 
perhaps the most marked was the geometrical turn of his in- 
tellect ; of a somewhat less uncommon order was his psychological 
insight. 

As an artillerist Napoleon was a mathematician by profession. 
But he was also a mathematician, a logician, by predilection. He 
spoke of the politicians of his time contemptuously as ‘ vague and 
false thinkers ; a few lessons of geometry would do them good.’ 
Of his officers he declared : ‘To be a good general a man must 
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know mathematics ; it is of daily help in straightening one’s ideas. 
Perhaps I owe my success to my mathematical conceptions.’ In 
his own operations it may fairly be inferred from a good deal of 
evidence, direct and indirect, that there was always a geometrical 
predisposition.’ To deal with this aspect of Napoleon’s genius 
adequately would require a review of all his campaigns and the 
bringing together of all the utterances that bear on the point, a 
matter more for a book than for an article. Here all that can 
be done is to give a few indications as to where the outstanding 
illustrations of what was probably a constant state of mind may 
be found. 

The march to Jena is perhaps the most striking example. The 
positions of the French corps, worked out on the map for a week 
previous to the battle, present an appearance far removed from 
the geometrical. Yet when considered in their strategic and 
logistic bearings they can be made to conform readily with 
Napoleon’s well-known description of his army and its disposition. 
To Soult he wrote (October 5, 1806) describing it as ‘ a battalion 
square of 200,000 men.’ This square, as he conceived it, on 
establishing contact with the enemy, was to manceuvre about 
the point of contact, that is to unfold from the square first a 
line, then an arc, and if circumstances should favour, even a 
circle, with the Prussians in its centre. Turning to -Austerlitz, 
we have the ‘change of line of operation during the course of 
the engagement,’ an idea of Napoleon’s ‘ own, and quite new.’ 
This also is in a sense a geometrical conception, as may be seen 
from the accompanying diagram. In this are formally figured 
(1) the position of Napoleon and his ostensible line of communica- 
tion towards Vienna when the battle opened, and (2) his position 
after he had carried the Pratzen hill in front of his centre, 
together with the new line of communications he had secretly 
established a few days before the battle towards Brunn and Iglau. 
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In 1796 at Montenotte, in 1815 at Ligny, he was striking the 
apex of a triangle the sides of which figured the diverging lines 
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*] have given more detailed treatment to this question in a paper read 
before the Military History Society of Massachusetts; this paper is to appear 
in due course in the Society’s transactions. 
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of operations of two differently based armies. He opens the 
campaign of 1812 by moving on the radius of a circle of which 
the pivot is Warsaw, that of 1813 by attempting to establish him- 
self at the summit of a great triangle of which Mainz and Wesel 
were the base and Berlin the summit. 

No one who has read much of the Napoleonic correspondence, 
or of his utterances gathered by others, can reasonably doubt that 
to some degree or other he approached military problems, and 
for the matter of that civil ones too, in the spirit of a mathe- 
matician or geometrician. The same turn of mind will not be 
found in Frederick, or Turenne, or Marlborough, or Condé, or 
Wellington, or Gustavus Adolphus. It may therefore be de- 
scribed as a peculiarity of Napoleon. Another peculiarity, which, 
again, he did not share with other great captains, was his psycho- 
logical sense ; though here, it might possibly be argued that the 
era was more responsible than the man. The Revolution created 
public opinion, and Bonaparte recognised and utilised the new 
force. If we prefer, however, the personal solution, we find in 
Napoleon a past master in the art of stimulating the morale of 
masses of men, in playing on their prejudices and passions by 
an unscrupulous use of the Press. In the early days, and in 
those of triumph, his proclamations and allocutions to his troops 
reverberate as no other eloquence of that character which we 
possess. Later, inflation, pose, insincerity, pompousness, some- 
what mar the effect. But in disaster the great voice vibrates 
more truly again, as in the address to the Polish officers on the 
lamentable march from Leipzig to the Rhine, or in the touching 
farewell to the Old Guard and the tricolour flag in the courtyard 
of the Palace of Fontainebleau. 

But his sense of dramatic effect, of how to touch men’s hearts 
and minds, went far beyond that. He had not only made history 
but had come to realise how popular history is made, largely by 
the cheating of entirely meritorious people out of their deserts! 
So soon as he was removed from activity and imprisoned in St. 
Helena, he set to work to falsify the record for his personal 
benefit, and, incidentally, for that of posterity. At once he struck 
the attitude of Prometheus chained to the rock: ‘The Universe 
watches us! We stand as martyrs of an immortal cause! 
Millions of men weep with us, our country sighs, and glory has 
put on mourning! We struggle here against the tyranny of the 
gods, and the hopes of humanity are with us!’ And by dic- 
tating to his companions, by converting a seclusion of nearly six 
years into one continuous interview—in which accuracy of state- 
ment was never once considered—he supplied the historians with 
a mass of, shall we say invaluable, material for their composi- 
tions. As a falsifier of opinion, the Press, and of history, Napo- 
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leon stands unexcelled until the advent of Bismarck and the 
German generations infected with his virus. 

When turning from the characteristics of the man to those 
of his age, so far as it is possible to keep them apart, one may 
first note the change in the composition of armies. The French 
army ceases from being the mercenary and proprietary force of 
the Bourbon monarch, and becomes national, at first volunteer, 
later conscript. This army was worse and better than the old 
one ; in other words, it was different. Your linesman no longer 
feared the sergeant’s stick. Frederick’s foundation for a success- 
ful infantry was to make his men ‘respecter le baton’; but the 
Constituante decreed that soldiers were now equal and free 
citizens, and that it was an infringement of their civic dignity to 
strike them. Discipline went to pieces, of course. Infantry 
declined any longer to march slowly and steadily up to a line 
of guns or muskets ; the free and equal citizen had acquired too 
much regard for his skin and disregard for his sergeant. But a 
considerable proportion of the men, fanatics of the new freedom, 
or eager contestants for the promotion now thrown open to 
plebeian ambition, were found willing to rush to the skirmish 
line, or to head small columns; they soon gave the Republican 
armies a disorderly dash and initiative that redeemed the slack- 
ness and skulking of the majority. There was something in this 
that went hand in hand with Napoleon’s methods and that was 
peculiar to the epoch. Thus, when Junot was spurred on from 
Bayonne to Lisbon in 1807, he arrived at the Portuguese capital 
with only 1500 footsore men, while 15,000 more were tailed out 
behind him all the way to the French frontier. But he had 
moved so fast, and the prestige of Napoleon’s army was so great, 
that the terror-struck Government abandoned the city at his 
appearance. 

Dash and initiative were the qualities of the army of Italy; 
they were far less apparent in that of Waterloo. And it was 
Napoleon himself who did most towards crushing the spirit of 
initiative in his subordinates. This is not the occasion for a dis- 
cussion of the system of orders, or of the degree of initiative, 
and to what ranks it should be extended. Without going into 
the questions of detail that are involved, nothing can be more 
obvious, as a general proposition, than that Napoleon weighed 
on his staff and on his generals with a dead hand. To him, 
perhaps, Berthier’s greatest qualification as Chief of Staff was 
his entire innocence of original ideas. Even when engaged in 
critical operations and at some distance from their master, the 
marshals were rarely entrusted with a general scheme of opera- 
tions, and rapidly learnt the lesson of sticking to orders and 
taking nothing on themselves, with disastrous consequences in 
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the later campaigns. Murat and Masséna often knew what was 
contemplated, Davoit sometimes, Lannes and Soult on a few 
occasions, and that is about all that can be said. Napoleon-would 
have argued that the others were not capable enough to be worthy 
of his confidence; the answer is that at that rate the armies of 
von Moltke could never have progressed at all. The more 
mediocre the general, the more important it is to give him as 
wide and clear a view as possible of what is expected of him. 

‘The truth, of course, was that Napoleon was too sure of his 
genius, too jealous of power, to delegate anything beyond essen- 
tials to subordinates. And that is why in his hands so many of 
the brilliant generals of the Revolution were reduced into military 
dummies. That is why no staff was developed, no machine 
worthy of the name, so that when the indefatigable Berthier was 
lost the staff of Napoleon sank immediately to a much lower level 
than that of Bliicher’s. The Revolution lavished talent, faith, 
courage, initiative, and numbers; Napoleon wore out or abused 
all of these, and availed himself fully of the last only. 

One more aspect of these matters that may be described as 
pertaining partly to the Revolution, partly to Napoleon, was the 
fact that he never became a national statesman, but always 
remained the individual adventurer. The point is familiar enough 
to all students of his history. But what is not perhaps always so 
clearly discerned is that this fact profoundly affected the character 
of his military operations. Nor is this influence to be traced 
merely in the great questions of military policy such as his treat- 
ment of Prussia or Spain, but even in tactical dispositions and 
the battlefield. For the best generals of that day, Bliicher, 
Wellington, Masséna, even Murat, with their country’s interests 
ever uppermost, would never have thrown their last reserve into 
the melting pot, and thereby risked the total destruction of their 
army, as did the titanic gambler who sent the last battalions of 
the Guard to their doom when Waterloo was already lost. 

When all has been considered, a substantial enough conclusion 
can be reached. The superb intellect and power of Napoleon 
rapidly and logically gave him, by the year 1796, a system of war 
compounded from the teachings of his masters, the circumstances 
of the epoch, and his personal idiosyncrasies. That system was 
outgrown by the year 1812, if not before; while some of his 
idiosyncrasies had weakened in vital ways the instrument which 
the Revolution had placed in his hands. The operation against 
Russia, though in its manoeuvres of approach and concentration 
it presents some interesting and able features, was on the whole 
misconceived. And it was misconceived because neither Napoleon 
nor the French army had kept pace with the growth in the size 
of operations and of the strategic field. He attempted to handle 
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the 500,000 men of 1812 on virtually the same lines as the 
50,000 of 1796, and to operate in a field of 250,000 square 
miles by the same methods as in a field of 5000. All he had 
accomplished since 1796 had been to increase his numbers and to 
improve his cavalry and artillery. As against this he had allowed 
his infantry to deteriorate ; he had paralysed the initiative of his 
subordinates; and he had not perceived that the fundamental 
factors of the art of war had suffered a change. 

Just as Napoleon learnt the art of war at the school of 
de Gribeauval, so did others learn at his school, among them 
Scharnhorst, Gneisenau, and later von Moltke. They perceived 
that with great national conscript armies, enlarged theatres of 
operations, and increased rapidity of action, the time was past 
when one man could be relied on to evolve victory by strokes of 
genius. Von Clausewitz wrote : 


The theory of . . . strategy . . . is beset with extraordinary difficulties 
and... very few men have clear conceptions of the separate subjects. 
. .. In real action most men are guided merely by the tact of judgment 

. as they possess more or less genius. This is the way in which all 
great generals have acted... . 


And this clearly, by the year 1812, had become an insufficient 
basis on which to repose the disposition of the troops of the 
armed nation. Hence the German innovation of the General 
Staff, of the group of officers trained in the higher command of 
troops and in the various specialised duties pertaining thereto, all 
impregnated with certain general theories as to the conduct of 
operations and supplying the armed forces of a nation with a body 
of experts to guide it instead of an individual. 

Just as the great national army requires the team play of a 
body of experts to guide it, a notion repellent to the genius and 
the ambitions of Napoleon, so has it outgrown the conception of 
unity as that great captain understood it. ‘Unity of command 
is of the utmost importance in war. Two armies ought never to 
be placed on the same scene of action.’* In this saying Napoleon 
exposes his weakness, although he must not be taken strictly at 
his own word. Almost against his preconcentions the facts had 
tended to create a new system demanding the combined action 
of armies. In 1805 there are really two armies operating against 
Austria in the same field, Nanoleon’s and Masséna’s: in 1809, 
again, Napoleon’s and Prince Eugéne’s ; in 1813, Napoleon’s and 
Ondinot’s. Ney’s, Macdonald’s, Murat’s. But he declines to see 
the matter in this way. Above all things, he must unify, he 
must concentrate, he must have a single line of operations. Hence 
the monstrous Russian performance in 1812, the extravagant 


*Montholon, Mems. of Napoleon, ii. 53. 
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effort ‘to concentrate 400,000 men at one point,’ for no probable 
result that one can see except to starve and immobilise them. 

A contemporary critic, far from sound, most inaccurate, but 
often illuminating, declared that the ‘ campaign of Russia was an 
invasion in the Asiatic style’; and added of Napoleon: ‘ This 
extraordinary general, of admirable talents for fighting and con- 
quering on the field of battle, for surprising the enemy on their 
marches, and attacking and dispersing their columns, knew not 
how to carry on a methodical war...’*° It is certain, at all 
events, that von Moltke would have made no attempt at handling 
half a million of men as a unit, that he would have operated with 
three if not four armies, with three if not four lines of com- 
munication ; that he would have relied on the training and initia- 
tive of his staff corps to obtain the necessary co-ordination of 
effort ; that he would not have attempted to concentrate 400,000 
men at any point; and that his field force, cut down to its right 
proportions for the work in hand, would have been followed by 
adequate second line and covering troops to make good, 
methodically, ground that Napoleon never had a chance of 
holding. 

The new school has always displaced the old. . The best 
thought of one generation fills the ash-bins of the next. Finality 
and perfection are the will-o’-wisps of the dreamer and of the 
grammarian. However high we place a man, be he Napoleon or 
Aristotle, the doer or the thinker, his thought, his action, is above 
all else the crystallisation of what lay in solution immediately 
behind and around him. Our instinct tells us that we learn best 
from example. We therefore erect pedestals for the great ones, 
so as to see them more clearly, and then we declare with unreflect- 
ing confidence that what they show us is transcendent, absolute. 
That is not the cool verdict of history. We must take Napoleon 
from his pedestal if we wish to approach the truth, and analyse 
him into his component parts. Having done that we. have 
answered, so far as it is reasonably possible to answer, such a 
question as ‘ What could Napoleon accomplish to-day?’ The 
conditions are ill-suited for: the play of personal ambition; the 
methods of the military art are fundamentally different from 
those he so brilliantly expounded. The circumstances are less 
favourable ; he might, therefore, shine less intensively, and that 
is perhaps a consoling thought when one considers the present 
plight of the countries he devastated in ‘ unmethodical’ fashion 


one hundred years ago. ’ 
R. M. JOHNSTON. 


** Rogniat, Considérations sur l'art de la guerre, p. 464. 











AMERICA AND THE WAR: A SYMPOSIUM 





[The month is November. The scene, the comfortable library 
in a residential club in any one of the great University towns 
of the eastern United States. There is a prominent notice on 
the panelled walls, ‘ Silence must be observed,’ in spite of which 
everyone congregates here after dinner for informal debates. On 
this occasion the reader must call up to his mental vision a 
half circle of men gathered round a splendid log fire. The whole 
aspect of the room is reminiscent, not of the New World, but 
of some English University or country house. Let us suppose 
the hour of the discourse to be between 9 and 10 P.m., succeed- 
ing a dinner at 7 given in the great dining hall to an English 
guest, who is delivering a course of lectures to the students of the 
local University. His hosts are: The President of the Univer- 
sity, Dr. Maurice Thwaites, of New England Puritan descent, 
with an Oxford degree, and a boy at Oxford; Cyrus Dudeney 
Parsons, multi-millionaire, who makes most of the hot-water 
bottles and elastic bands of America in factories mainly staffed 
by Englishmen, and whose household is entirely run by English 
servants, male and female ; Eustis Belmont (Pennsylvania iron- 
works and Alaska sports—breeds Polar bears in his vast aquarium, 
believes more or less in Christian Science, and worships his 
invalid wife); Professor Schwabe—name locally pronounced 
Shwéb—of German descent, bulky, bearded, outspoken, trucu- 
lent, and tender-hearted, a lecturer on Economic Entomology ; 
Professor Price, a fiery, black-avised Welshman, who holds the 
Chair of Modern History, and is beloved of Henry Fairfield 
Osborn because he is so purely Neolithic a type; John (or Jan, 
as it is pronounced) EK. Simons, a pessimistic, argumentative, 
witty lawyer, as mentally short-sighted as are most men who 
interpret and manipulate man-made laws; Dr. Isidore Franckl, 
a Jewish specialist in the diseases of women, who has just given 
to the world a marvellous discovery for facilitating child-birth ; 
the Rev. Herbert Boase, Harvard graduate, automobilist, ex- 
swimming champion and baseball player, a minister of a Baptist 
church ‘ down town,’ with a congregation of 3000 business men, 
operatives, clerks and typists, three women secretaries, four motor 
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cars, and eight beneficent societies, mainly staffed by rich sides- 
men ; Colonel Cassilis, a fish out of water in this northern society, 
where he is visiting prosperous nephews and nieces, old-fashioned 
in cut of clothes, with the drooping, white, Virginian moustache, 
elaborately but genuinely polite to women, every one of his 
theories and chivalrous ideals out of date, yet immensely popular 
because a sweeter-natured man does not exist; and the English 
Guest, of interest only in so far that, being an Englighman, he 
is the recipient at the present juncture of thrice the customary 
American hospitality, through the desire, conscious or uncon- 
scious, of Americans to show their sympathy with England during 
the present crisis. | 


Dr. Tuwatres. Now, Sir Harry! Sit right here in the 
middle of our conclave. We ordered the heater to be shut off 
two hours ago, and had a log fire lighted to suit your English 
prejudices in favour of a cold room behind you and a blazing 
fire in front. No! No! Don’t apologise. We're getting so 
British, we like it too. This is the way we live at our country 
club when we go out for the week-ends. Seems more 
like the backwoods, you know, for which we're all longing 
nowadays. 

Now let’s get at it, about the War, I mean; we let you off 
at dinner, and only discussed religion and the protection of birds; 
but now let’s have a good set-to about this War and thresh it 
out, just speak our minds, don’t you know. . . . Schwabe! 
You begin : you represent the minority in favour of Germany. 

Proressor ScHwaBE. I guess I am an American first and 
foremost, but I am proud to be descended from the finest of 
the European races, the stock from which the English and the 
best of the Scotch, the Ulster Irish, the Dutch, the Flemish and 
half the Swiss, also come: the Teutonic. .. . 

ProF. PRIcE (interrupting). What do you mean by Teutonic? 
The long-headed blonds, or the round-headed, with no backs to 
their heads? The Alpine Kelts who speak Teutonic languages, 
OB ahve 
Pror. ScHwaBE. Hold on, old sport! Our President gave 
me the word to begin, and your turn will come in due course. 
. . . Well, as I was saying, I am proud to be descended from 
the first and best race in the world, the most thoroughly Aryan 
people now living (Prof. Price expresses by gesture extreme 
dissent, muttering something about Mongoloid and Hun);: the 
original mother race of early Greek and Roman, of Caledonian, 
and Norseman, of Angle and Saxon and Frank, Goth and Lom- 
bard and Herulian. I, like some others of us here present, am 
privileged to be a descendant of the ‘ great blond brutes ’ of North- 
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Central Europe, who discovered the use of iron, who grafted 
Greece on to Mycenaea, regenerated the Roman Empire, laid 
the foundations of all the great Romance kingdoms and republics, 
made and named England, gave its unconquerable grit to south- 
east Scotland and to northern and central Ireland, permeated 
once again the whole Balkan Peninsula right down to Greece, 
and gave Russia and Poland their aristocracy and their dynasties. 
In one guise or another we have been, we are, we shall be, the 
conquerors and rulers of the world. We Germans first colonised 
Keltic and Iberian Britain, and now we of the purer Continental 
stock are not only flooding North America, Central America, 
South America, Africa, Australia and Canada with our colonists, 
but we are going to build up somehow as the result of this War 
a great Central European Confederation in which we shall be 
the predominant partner—you see if we don’t. We would have 
gladly gone into partnership with England over this and helped 
her to keep the Irish in their proper place, we wouldn’t even have 
taken away the British Colonies, because we would just have 
Germanised them by peaceful penetration. But it is right down 
treason on the part of Englishmen against the Continental 
Teutons to stand in their way and say that they shan’t do as 
they like with degenerate France and the half-civilised peoples 
of the Balkan Peninsula. We have balanced the Irish invasion 
of the United States and kept the future of this country for the 


Anglo-Saxons. . . . 
Dr. THwalITes. Now, Price, what do you say to that, for 
I am tired of this Teutonic outburst... ? 


Pror. Price. I shall speak sans rancune, because after all 
we are first and foremost world-citizens upholding complete 
freedom in discussion and expression of opinion. Besides, every- 
one who lives here knows Schwabe to be such a good fellow in 
his deeds that we don’t care a red cent what he says or thinks. 
All the same, he was propounding wrong theories from incorrect 
data. The results of recent and more accurate research go to 
show that the population of the British Islands, even of England, 
is not very different in its average physical types at the present 
day from what it was, long before the word ‘German’ or ‘ Teu- 
tonic ’ came into existence ; it is mainly a long-headed population, 
und not one of broad and round skull-form like the bulk of the 
Germans at the present day. If Schwabe had classed together 
the Angles and the blond Scandinavians with the English, the 
Lowland Scots, the red-haired Caledonians, the fair-haired Irish, 
andthe flaxen Britons, he would not have been far wrong in 
claiming them as essentially one people. But it is just that round- 
headed, long-faced, ‘ Schweinisch ’ Prussian type of Northern and 
South-Western Germany that is doing all the mischief and is 
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quarrelling with the rest of the world. It is this detestable Vandal 
and Lombard that made all the turmoil in the Dark Ages, that 
turned away from the Crusades to attack the unhappy Slavs and 
Lithuanians and laid the foundations of the modern Kingdom 
of Prussia or of most of the other German Kingdoms and Duchies, 
The handsomer, pleasanter type, the long-headed Goth, Frank, 
and Angle, left Germany between the third and the tenth cen- 
turies to occupy the Roman or the Byzantine Empires; and its 
place was taken by Slavs and Lithuanians and Mongols, whom 
the remaining Germans returned northwards to incorporate, ex- 
terminate or oppress. There is literally and materially too much 
of the Hun in the Germanic peoples of to-day, as you may see by 
their broad cheekbones and narrow chins. . . . I don’t deny the 
Goth was a fine animal, a splendid stock to breed from, or that a 
better all-round human being you couldn’t have at the present 
day than a Holstein or an English farmer; at any rate, as far 
as body is concerned. But it was the Alpine peoples, it was the 
Iberians of the Mediterranean, who were the world’s teachers 
in all the matters of the mind, in the arts and crafts (Schwabe 
exclaims ‘How about Hallstadt?’), in the science of govern- 
ment, in religion ; and so it will always be. Whence did Britain 
derive her real civilisation? From France and Belgium, from 
Rome. Italy, Spain. Oh, yes! (parrying shouted interruptions 
from Schwabe) I haven’t forgotten the Rhinelands and Southern 
Germany, the art of printing, religious reform, and so forth; 
but, my friend, these were all ideas imported from the Roman 
world or from the Byzantine Empire. It was in the Balkan 
Peninsula that the Reform of Christianity began and spread to 
North Italy, Southern France, and the Rhine Valley. What 
does the world owe to the German in comparison to what it 
owes to the Greek, the Roman, the Romanised Frank, the Iberian 
Spaniard and Portuguese, the Walloon of Belgium, the Jew 
in Holland, Germany, Poland, Spain, Portugal, and England? 
Did Roger Bacon, Wicliff, Chaucer and Shakespeare get their 
ideas, their genius, from Germany? No; from the Romanised 
Kelt, from the Paris of the twelfth, thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, from Italy and Hainault... . 

Eustis Betmont. Let’s leave the Middle Ages, anyway, and 
come down to the twentieth century and the things that touch 
our pockets and our hearts at the present moment. Is Germany 
to blame or is she not for provoking the present War? 

Pror. ScuwaBeE. I beg your pardon! She didn’t provoke it. 
Russia instigated the Servians to assassinate the Archduke Franz 
Ferdinand, so as to push the Austrians out of Bosnia and cut off 
the German advance to the Aegean. Austria had to take up the 
challenge and Austria’s cause was that of Germany... . 
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Rev. HeRsert Bosse. Excuse me, Schwabe, but that is a 
disingenuous way of putting it. 1t is pretty well clear from all 
the published documents and reports of trustworthy people that 
Germany had been preparing for this War for years. When I 
was over at The Hague a few years ago with Carnegie . . . 
However, I won’t delay you with that, but all talk about 
Germany having worked for peace in the last days of July, and 
being only dragged into the War to protect Austria, is mere 
flim-flam. We all know now that the murder of the Archduke— 
which they say was done by Austrian subjects—was merely the 
excuse that Germany wanted. Germany had been preparing for 
a warlike intervention in the affairs of the Balkans ever since 
the. issue of the last Balkan war, which side-tracked Bulgaria, 
governed by a Coburg, and made Servia and Greece allied a very 
awkward obstacle on the road to Salonika. 

Cyrus D. Parsons. Well, I’m pro-English, not for any 
theory I have reasoned out, but simply because I am descended 
from English folk on both sides, and like the English fifty times 
better than any other European people. But if it was all a ques- 
tion about Salonika, why shouldn’t Austria or Germany have the 
place if she wanted it : I mean, why should England go to war 
to stop this when she herself—and a good job too—has scarcely 
let a year pass since 1878 without snapping up some piece of 
Turkey or another? 

Dr. THwaltTes. What do you say, Sir Harry? 

EnGLisH Guest (clearing his throat). Well, I would much 
sooner listen to all your opinions and thus try to get at the average 
American attitude; but if you ask me to explain as far as I am 
able, I should say that this was the fair way of putting the whole 
question : We have not blocked the way to Salonika. The small 
proportion of us at home who gave any thought at all to foreign 
politics—and that small proportion, after all, meant the Govern- 
ment of our country—was nothing like as jealous of German 
expansion as Germany has since made out; we were on the 
whole rather more anxious about a Western extension of Russian 
influence. But we paid the Germans the compliment of such a 
sincere conviction as to their capacity in mind and body that we 
did not desire to see them encamped on the opposite shores of 
the Channel or the southern part of the North Sea. We had, 
therefore, for a long time past, laid down this axiom, that under 
no circumstances must the independence of Holland, Belgium, or 
France be attacked ; for if the German Empire came to cohtrol 
the Low Countries or the Channel coast of France, the indepen- 
dence of the United Kingdom was fatally compromised. And, 
however Teutonic we may be—or not be—in our bodies and 
minds, we prefer to be ‘British.’ Personally, I agree with 
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Professor Price that although we have a very strong element of 
the blond Aryan in our composition, it is rather of the long- 
headed Frank, Frisian, Angle, and Scandinavian type than of the 
more purely Germanic. Well, outside the intactness of Holland, 
Belgium, and France and of the greater part of the Dutch, 
Belgian, and French colonies, I do not think we cared over much 
—not, at any rate, to the point of fighting against it—what 
Germany and Austria might do in the Balkan Peninsula or Asia 
Minor. We regarded this question as one to be settled between 
the Central European Powers and Russia, together with a third 
party of increasing importance, the Rumanian and Slavic States 
of South-East Europe. We were perfectly willing to admit that 
Germany and Austria could entertain ideas of political and colonial 
expansion as legitimately as Great Britain or France. But we 
also realised that it was equally permissible for such ideas to 
be upheld by Slavs, by Italians, by Rumans; and an Austro- 
German war against Slavdom, though it might have entailed no 
British intervention, would have had the bulk of British thinkers 
sentimentally on the side of the small Slav peoples, fighting for 
their independence, fighting to be Slavic and not Teutonised ; just 
as we sympathised with the Magyars or the Chekhs in their 
nineteenth century struggles with German Austria, and with the 
Transylvanians for wishing to be politically part of Rumania and 
not part of Hungary, and so forth... 

JoHN E. Simons (interrupting). Yet all that time you kept 
Ireland under martial law more or less, and ruled her through an 
English clique at Dublin Castle. 

Pror. Price. And denied all individuality to Wales, insisted 
that Wales should have an English State Church . . . 

ENGLIsH GUEST. Let me stop to parry those two thrusts. In 
defence of our Irish policy I have little to say, except that the 
Liberal Administration since 1906 has done its utmost to settle 
the question on fair lines and has received all too little sympathy 
from America in this thankless task. The whole history of the 
British administration of Ireland since the twelfth century has 
been an unfortunate one. It must be set off against our splendid 
record throughout the rest of the British Empire during the last 
hundred years. As to Wales, since Tudor times we have done 
little or nothing to stifle Cmyric nationality and the use of the 
old British language. On the contrary, of late years we have 
actively encouraged the study of what was once the speech of all 
England. As to the Welsh Church, a vast deal of nonsensegand 
falsification has been set forth about it. The Church of England 
is far more ‘ British’ than Swiss Calvinism. Of late years, at 
any rate, almost the entirety of the ministers of the Anglican 
Church in Wales have been Welshmen and Welsh-speaking, and 
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many of the churches they serve are religious buildings of the 
highest interest, not merely dating back as actual structures to 
Roman times, but even possessing the sub-structure of Roman 
and Druidical temples . . . However, not to waste your 
time . . . Where was I? Oh, I know, about Salonika. Well, 
if Germany and Austria wanted to control the route to Salonika, 
and perhaps to have Salonika as a port, it was their business to 
come to terms with Serbia and Greece (they had already secured 
a free hand in Albania), and perhaps with Russia. Russia, how- 
ever, showed repeatedly she was not going to stand in the way 
of an Austro-German: advance to Salonika, but she was going to 
take jolly good care that: Germany-Austria should not secure 
that control over Constantinople and the Straits which would 
more effectively bottle-up Russia within the closed waters of 
the Black Sea than had been the case even under Turkish 
dominion. There was also another obstacle in their path: 
France. France undoubtedly egged on Russia and indirectly 
Serbia to baulk the projects of the Dual Alliance, because France 
was never going to make things easier for German expansion in 
any way till she felt safe with regard to her eastern frontier. 
What did France want in this direction? The retrocession of 
Metz and French-speaking Lorraine—not a very large area—the 
extrusion of the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg from German fiscal 
control and from the German Empire altogether. This last 
proceeding would have made Belgium much safer against a sudden 
German attack ; in fact, these very small yieldings on the part of 
Germany (so far as actual territory went) would have been equi- 
valent to the renunciation on her part of any possibility of taking 
France and Belgium at a disadvantage. With such guarantees 
France would have been content to let Alsace decide her own 
future. Of course, the ‘Prussian’ government of Alsace and 
German Lorraine could not have continued much longer. Local 
revolts would have obliged the Emperor in the long run to give 
these provinces complete self-government within the German 
Empire. But if France had been satisfied regarding the regions 
where French was spoken and where the French frontier could 
be easily crossed by German armies, she would not have inter- 
vened elsewhere. She had already secured from Germany 
guarantees with regard to Syria and North Africa. Of course, 
there would still have remained the rooted objection on the part 
of the Serbians to Austro-German expansion; but this objec- 
tion could have been gradually pared away if Austria had won 
over Serbia by the offer of economic advantages and had 
detached Slavic Croatia from the detested rule of the Magyar. 
As a matter of fact, I believe before his death the Archduke 
Franz Ferdinand was preparing the way for making a great 
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Slavic Empire out of Austria, an Empire which thereafter would 
have been received rather as a brother than as an enemy State 
by the Balkan peoples. . . . 

But leaving all these questions aside, as abruptly as they were 
abandoned by the German Chancellor, who, two days after the 
outburst against Russia, informed the British Government that 
Germany proposed to take the French colonial possessions—leay- 
ing aside all this argument of the Drang nach Osten—what 
justification can Germany advance to the world for a sudden 
and utterly unprovoked attack on Belgium? Can anybody find 
her any excuse for her subsequent actions which will be accepted 
by impartial world citizens? 

Smons. Well; only the excuse of necessity. Germany was 
up against Russia. France was allied with Russia. France had 
to be whipped before the Russians got on fo the game. France 
could be quickly overrun and conquered only by the invasion of 
Belgium. And in this respect Germany had to forestall France; 
for she’d have done just the same if she had managed to 
mobilise first ; she’d have swooped through Belgium to Cologne. 

ENGLISH GUEST. That is only your assumption. You must 
at least give the responsible statesmen of France and Britain 
the credit for asserting that they had no such intentions. 

Smuons. Pooh! What’s that worth? They just weren't 
ready, or they’d have been there first. There ain’t any 
morality in these political dealings. All these peace treaties, 
these guarantees are just what the Germans call ’em—‘ scraps 
of paper,’ mere flimsy, unless you’ve got the cash and the guns 
to back ’em. As to the Germans being so long prepared that 
they are able to lick you all at sea or on shore, why, so much 
the more credit to them. 

Dr. Tuwaites. That isn’t the view of the great American 
people, Mr. Simons, I can assure you; not, at least, judging 
by the best organs of our Press. The mere fact that France and 
Britain have been taken unprepared and have been fighting for 
the last three months to recover lost ground, shows that they 
were not conspiring against the peace of the world; whereas 
Germany was; and as soon as America gets the hang of the 
thing she’ll let them know what she thinks about this crime 
against civilisation. Sir Harry has put his country’s case much 
too mildly in his desire to remember that he is in a professedly 
neutral country. Germany and Austria cannot get their way in 
the Balkan Peninsula without going to war with Servia, and 
perhaps with Russia? Well, why should they get their way 
where German isn’t spoken and the people aren’t of German 
race or traditions? 

Dr. FRANCKL. Well, if-it comes to that, isn’t it six of one 
and half a dozen of the other? Why should the British be getting 
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their way in India where the people don’t naturally speak 
English and are dark-skinned? Look at the way Russia and 
England have treated Persia! See what Felix Adler says about 
this. (Fumbles in pocket and takes out a rather tattered news- 
paper cutting.) I keep this by me to help me in arguments like 
these. Here, I won’t stop to read it through, but Adler, our 
great Jewish philanthropist, describes the way in which Persia 
has been absolutely ruined by Russo-British intervention, the way 
in which France is alcohohsing North Africa just to please her 
winegrowers, the way in which Great Britain has slaughtered one 
Negro tribe after another to found her African possessions. And 
now she has done killing them with guns her Colonial Office is 
finishing it off with alcohol and... and... Oh, yes! here 
was another charge, alcohol is thrust on the people of Ceylon 
whether they like it or not, even though Governors or ex- 
Governors have protested. And then look at the British and 
the Boers. Your countrymen, Sir Harry, when they proceeded 
to upset and conquer the Boer Republics, were surprised at the 
Boers wanting to go on talking Dutch when they ought to learn 
English, and adopt all the English customs. I try to be im- 
partial in these things as far as I can. I am a Jew, and of 
German Jewish stock, but-I try to be just to Germany. I re- 
member all she has done for the Jews and all that Russia has 
done against them. . . . 

Cou. CassiLis. But hold on, Doc. Didn’t you tell me your 
father had to quit some place in South Germany in 1848 in order 
to avoid being beheaded, and how he wasn’t even safe 
in France, but just had to put the Atlantic between him and the 
Government of some Grand Duke or other, and that’s how he 
came to serve in the Confederate Army against the darned 
Yankees . . . ? 

Dr. FRANCKL. Quite true. I’m just as socialistic as my father 
was, though I am far more just than he was to the unfortunate 
coloured people. Like Schwabe here, I’m an American first and 
foremost, one of the products of Zangwill’s Melting Pot. But 
I can’t stand British hypocrisy and all this pretence about pro- 
tecting small peoples and cherishing peculiar nationalities. ° 

Rev. HeErBert Boase. I’m coming to Sir Harry’s rescue. 
He and I are members of the Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Pro- 
tection Society in Great Britain, and I have only just recovered 
from my hoarseness over Congo reform. Neither he nor I make 
out Great Britain to be perfect either at home or in the admin- 
istration of her dependencies. But she is a long sight better 
than any other European people, and at least as good as the 
United States at its best. Her treatment of the Negro question 


in general, except in South Africa, has been much better, so far, 
4n 2 
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than ours. It'll take much in the way of misdeeds to balance 
her credit during the first half of the nineteenth century in the 
suppression of slavery and the slave trade. She has a difficult 
part to play in South Africa. Her original quarrels with the 
Boers and the Boer Governments arose—quite honestly, as | 
believe, from her determination that they should not enslave and 
oppress the native negroes. Why has there been this latent dis. 
content in the Union of South Africa (bare-faced ingratitude, I 
call it, after getting back self-government)? What are the reports 
we get from our American missionaries out there, and from the 
members of the Negro Baptist Church? It was anger on the pari 
of some of the Boers because Botha’s land legislation—legisla- 
tion which virtually shuts out the negro from any right to hold 
land on his own account—was disapproved of in England. There 
were rumours this land policy would have to be undone. This seta 
portion of the Boers treating with Germany. Once again they 
aspired to found an independent South African Republic in which 
the negro’s life would have been made so intolerable that he 
would have had to quit unless he preferred virtual slavery. But 
look at India! I hold by the parable of the Ten Talents. I 
think the invasion of Belgium by a Power like Germany is a 
crime for which Germany will be damned for a hundred years. 
But I hold that a Power like England, or, if you will, like Ger- 
many—has a perfect right to take control over backward countries 
that can’t manage themselves—like Egypt, like most parts of 
India, like North Africa and West Africa and Central Africa. 
I have been in India in connexion with our mission work and 
I know what I am talking about. I don’t think there is an 
American missionary—and there are any number of them—in 
any part of India that hasn’t a good report to give of the British 
Government in the main. And if things hadn’t been so, wouldn't 
the German prophecies have been realised and all India have 
risen in revolt when the British garrison was withdrawn to fight 
in France? Egypt is infinitely more prosperous, more populated, 
better educated, more independent than she was before the British 
occupation. I confess I don’t see altogether clear as regards 
Persia, and Shuster’s book deserves to be widely read. But this 
I do know in a general way—that, since one tribe of Turks after 
another got control over Persia during the last 150 years or so 
the country has been steadily going down. Look at all the reports 
issued from time to time by our American ministers and consuls 
as to affairs in Persia, and ask if it was not time for some Power 
or Powers to intervene to restore law and order and maintain 
such, for the sake of the Persians themselves. As far as I am 
aware, neither Russia nor England intends to colonise Persia; 
it is much more likely that when they have restored it to an 
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orderly condition they will do what they can to foster self- 
government. At any rate, they haven’t destroyed splendid build- 
ings or cut down orchards. Adler’s just one of those peevish 
people who set out to be discontented with what everybody else 
does. He seldom agrees with his own Zionists. He don’t 
know what he wants, and whatever you did for his fellow Jews 
he would say it is the wrong thing to do. I believe it is the 
mission of the great, strong, civilised, and Christian peoples of 
the world to set the rest of the world in order, and to keep 
it in order, but that it is a downright crime that no American 
ought to sympathise with when self-respecting, well-behaved, 
honest, and prosperous nations like Belgium (or it may be 
to-morrow, Switzerland, or Denmark, or Holland) are attacked 
and completely ruined merely because some powerful neighbour 
wants to expand in their direction. 

Cou. CassiLis. I daresay I’ve got my faults like most people. 
My nieces tell me I’m fifty years behind in matters of education 
and I wouldn’t be much good now even in a cavalry charge. But 
I think the coloured peoples have just got to do as they are told. 
What we are discussing is a war between first-class White 
nations. How it came about, and how it’s going to be stopped ; 
’cos if it ain’t stopped soon, ’pears to me you'll all get weakened 
in your Old World and the Blacks and the Browns and the 
Yellows ‘ll just give you notice to quit, where you settle down 
amongst them. What is your opinion, Sir Harry? 

ENGLISH GUEST. Fortunately for the Allies, the Governments 
of Britain, France, and Russia—and of late that of Belgium— 
have not shown themselves so utterly wanting in statecraft and in 
common humanity as Dr. Felix Adler and some other American 
writers would make them out to be. On the other hand, we 
know how the Austrians have made themselves detested in course 
of time by all the non-German-speaking peoples they have sought 
to dominate, except the Poles, whom in a glimmering of better 
sense they commenced to conciliafe in 1860. Had the Austrian 
Government been directed along other and less Teutonic lines, 
Austria would have been completely the mistress of the Balkan 
Peninsula at the present day. Similarly, Germany has made 
herself hated in Posen, loathed in North Slesvig and Alsace- 
Lorraine—a hatred and a loathing which do not really give the 
right measure of the German people, whose splendid qualities 
I have often testified to in my writings, after long personal ex- 
perience of them. But whereas a German gets on first-rate with 
an Englishman—and I suppose between two separate European 
nations there has been no such extent of intermarriage as there 
has been between England, Scotland, and Germany during the 
past fifty years—the German invariably makes himself disliked 
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by what are called the ‘ inferior’ races. Rightly or wrongly, the 
German is dreaded by nearly all the negro tribes of Africa, for his 
high-handedness and his brutality of address. I have lived a 
good deal in North Africa and have witnessed at different times 
German agents, avowedly scientific, circulating through that 
region and trying to make themselves liked by the Arabs. But 
although science owes a great debt to these courageous pioneers 
and investigators, how very frequently has it not arisen that 
they have provoked acute dislike by Arabs and Berbers and have 
suffered for this in assassination or expulsion? The natives of 
India have shown emphatically that, however much in points of 
detail they might be disposed to quarrel with the British Govern- 
ment, they preferred our Administration a thousand times to the 
threat of that which might be imposed on them by Germany. 
The personal influence of the German in Asia Minor, in Mesopo- 
tamia, Arabia, Persia, or Egypt, counts for nothing beside that 
of the more genial, more generous, less predatory Englishman. 
But, to sum up, if I may (since you have drawn me into this dis- 
cussion), what we want Americans to realise, so that we may 
have, at any rate, their sympathy and their fair neutrality: 
Nine tenths of the thinkers and workers in my country realise 
that this War was forced upon us, and that nothing but a yielding 
of some point or other of national independence could have saved 
us from being plunged into this struggle. We realise at last 
that Germany is now fighting directly and manifestly for the sub- 
jugation of Great Britain and to accomplish the absolute ruin 
of the United Kingdom and the British Empire. Consequently 
we shall not only fight on until we have tipped the balance against 
her in our favour, but until we have made it impossible for her 
to renew the struggle for, let us say, fifty years to come. With 
our Allies we must fight until the German military machine has 
been destroyed and the German Army reduced to a sufficiency 
merely for home defence, and until her Fleet has been diminished 
to like proportions ; we must fight until France, Belgium, and 
Holland, all alike, have a_ perfectly secure strategic frontier 
against Germany on the east. Serbia, Montenegro, and Greece 
must likewise be established impregnably in their nationhood. 
Russia must secure at any rate such a guaranteed access to the 
Mediterranean waters as will enable her trade henceforth to de- 
velop illimitably without any barrier from Turkey or any other 
State. This is a matter of world-wide importance because the 
other countries of the world require unlimited amounts of 
Russian petroleum, corn, and cattle. Since Turkey has thrown 
herself into the struggle on behalf of German despotism, I hope 
she may be punished by the extinction of the Turk as a govern- 
ing factor; that we may see a reconstituted Armenia under 
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Russian protection, a renaissance in Syria, possibly a Jewish 
Palestine (which no doubt will be thoroughly disapproved of by 
Dr. Felix Adler), an independent Arabia, a British kingdom of 
Cyprus, and an Egypt with which the ghosts of the Pharaohs 
may feel at least contented. But what I am saying is all turgid 
rhetoric beside the wish one would like to express in the 
simplest of words—the restoration of Belgium to a state of 
prosperity and happiness greater than her history has ever 
known. 

Chorus of all the other participants in the discussion. ‘And 
so—say—-all—of—us ! ’ 

H. H. Jounston. 


NotTsE By AUTHOR.—The names of the speakers are, of course, 
merely ‘ typical,’ but the opinions above set forth are given as 
nearly as possible as they were uttered in the writer’s hearing, 
without any attempt to correct errors in statement or deduction, 
except where this is done in the conversation. If the terms 
‘England’ and the ‘ English’ recur too often where we should 
now say ‘ Britain’ and ‘ British,’ it must be remembered that 
in this respect most Americans are not up to date. 
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WAR AND ARBITRATION 


No one, I suppose, can doubt that in and of itself, and apart 
from correlative results, war is an indescribable horror. It may 
sometimes be a necessity, but it is always a horror. 

Nor does it cease to be a horror even when good men engage 
in it and good results flow from it. Some of the best 
and noblest men have been soldiers, though not militarists. 
F. W. Robertson, one of the greatest, if not the very greatest, 
of English preachers, whose humanity was as intense as his 
spirituality was enlightened, was never weary of proclaiming 
the mediatorial character of the soldier’s vocation. Yet just 
as errors do not become truths because earnest men believe in 
them, so war does not become good and noble because good 
and noble men engage in it. The soldiers who fight in a war 
are seldom its instigators. They are the instigators’ instruments 
and tools. And whereas the tool may be innocent the instigator 
may be guilty. The warrior may be a noble hero, yet the war 
an ignoble crime. 

Even when wars have had good results—as in the case of 
Alfred and the Danes, or Charles Martel against the Saracens, 
or the Wars of the Roses which inflicted the death-blow on 
feudalism in England, or the wars in the Netherlands which 
broke the power of Philip of Spain and sounded the knell of 
the Inquisition, or the Civil War in the United States of America 
which prevented their disruption and conferred freedom on the 
slave, or the war in Ashantee which abolished human 
sacrifices in that land, or the present War with Ger- 
many which we hope will result in the unfettered in- 
dependence of free nationalities, the deliverance of the German 
people from the despotism of bureaucracy, and the liberation of 
Europe from the crushing weight of menacing armaments—yet 
none of these wars have been good in themselves, but only a 
choice between evils. When a limb is amputated to preserve the 
whole body from mortification, the disease which necessitates 
the amputation is deadly; but the amputation is also a disa.ter. 
The amputation is not in itself a good thing. In itself it is bad, 
and only in comparison with the disease can it be regarded as 
relatively good. 
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Similarly with wars. All wars are, on one side or the other, 
essentially evil. It is only in relation to the greater evils which 
they arrest or destroy that they can be regarded as occasionally 
good. In themselves they are never good, although good results 
may flow from them. On their arena many beautiful and splendid 
deeds of heroism and self-sacrifice may be displayed. But until 
it can be shown that outrage and ravage, suffering and death, 
anxiety and misery, the slaughter of men by their brother men— 
and unless Christianity be a delusion all men are brethren— 
are good things in themselves; neither can it be shown that war 
from which these calamities and sorrows and inhumanities are 
inseparable; which, indeed, necessarily and organically spring 
from it ; is in itself good ; nay, rather, is not a trernendous evil. 
Moreover, under the modern conditions of warfare many of 
the splendid incidents which often accompanied it in former ages 
are gradually becoming less and less possible. Amid much that 
was brutal there was often something glowing in former wars. 
The fighters saw their foes. The strife was hand to hand. In- 
dividual strength and individual courage were confronted with 
individual courage and individual strength. Little of this animal 
joy in battle is afforded in modern warfare. Men fight in masses 
now, and not infrequently the contending masses are far away 
from each other, or even out of sight. There never again can be 
a Crecy or Poictiers, a Trafalgar or Waterloo. Guns now hurl 
their shells on unseen victims on the other side of hills; ships 
hidden beneath the surface of the waters strike each other or 
their adversaries with deadly effect; bombs are dropped from 
high air with murderous results, even on unoffending and unde- 
fended towns. War is fast ceasing to be personal and becoming 
mechanical. The chief directors and controllers take little or no 
active part in it. At a distance from the fighting line they dis- 
cuss and decide upon their military movements. The masses 
and positions of their own and the enemies’ forces, and their 
own consequent movements, are considered with much the same 
sort of impersonal detachment as that of a chess-player towards 
the pieces on his board. It cannot be otherwise in modern war- 
fare. The individual is sunk and lost in the mass. And although 
there still remain in war opportunities for the exercise of fearless 
courage, for the welding of comradeships in danger, for thrilling 
excitement and heroic sacrifice ; yet the swiftly growing and irre- 
sistible trend of modern warfare towards mechanism in character 
and operation, and the consequent lessening of opportunities for 
personal adventure and prowess, must graduaHy deprive it of its 
traditional glory, and present it as a splendourless slaughtering 
machine. And when it comes to pass, as erelong it probably 
will, that adversaries divided by many waters may inflict im- 
measurable injuries on their opponents, or even reduce them to 
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submission, without setting foot on their shores, then war will 
be stripped of its artificial pomp and be revealed to mankind in 
its naked shame. 

But not only in its ever-increasing mechanism and soullessness 
is war being gradually degraded and unfrocked, but the progress 
of mankind in ethical development is strongly working in the 
same direction. In his famous sermon on war, the late Pro- 
fessor Mozley argues that the final arbitrament in human affairs 
is, and always must be, force. In so far as man is an animal, 
the contention may be partially, though not, altogether, true; 
for even in the animal world it is the fittest, and not the strongest 
or most forceful, which have ultimately survived. The extinction 
of the mastodon is one evidence of this fact. And certainly, in 
so far as men are higher than brutes, the argument, if not 
altogether erroneous, is clearly lacking in finality. It borders 
on a brutal conception of manhood to suppose that never, in the 
long procession of the suns, will conscience be stronger than 
force or righteousness more consuming than powder. Both 
history and religion unite in predicting the forward and upward 
march of mankind towards a future in which the might of right 
will prove mightier than the might of force; and the keenest 
and strongest of swords will have, not a material, but a spiritual 
edge and a spiritual power. The Christian faith, while rooted in 
the great facts of the past, has also its anchors of hope fixed in 
the future. And among these hopes is the assurance of a slowly 
dawning better age, wherein the final arbitrament of disputes 
will not be blood and iron, but equity, justice and truth. To 
despair of the moral progress of man is to disbelieve in the ulti- 
mately effectual goodness of God. The best of all Catholic faiths 
is this: that through the redemptive methods of God, man will 
grow steadily better ; with better ideals, better conscience, better 
conduct in daily life. If this faith be not true, both the 
world and its nations must sooner or later perish everlastingly. 
And any Church which teaches that human nature cannot be 
improved, or is incapable of setting its face steadily towards 
righteousness, can never be either the salt, or the leaven, or 
the light of the world ; or help in the realisation of Christ’s glorious 
command to His disciples, ‘Be ye perfect as your Father in 
heaven is perfect.’ 

Besides, the past career of man, as history relates it, falsifies 
these faithless and enervating counsels of despair. That story 
is rich and stimulating in the promise of better, and still better, 
ages. In the physical world, indeed, evolution seems to have 
reached its climax in corporeal man. But in the moral and 
spiritual worlds the processes of evolution are still hard at work. 
Their goal is yet far off, among the delectable mountains. But, 
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though far off, it is definitely and distinctly nearer than when 
history began its first records. The age of dominant savagery 
and recognised cannibalism is already over. The highest civilisa- 
tions of bygone eras were too low to be possible of reproduction 
now. Egypt and Greece alike were worse than indifferent to 
the miseries of slaves, while vice in some of its most repulsive 
forms was a boast rather than a shame. The amphitheatre of 
Rome reeked with brutality. -Feudal serfs attached to the soil 
would be obvious anachronisms now: and no religious bigotry, 
however blind, can ever again set up the ghastly tribunal of the 
Inquisition, or send its Mores and Fishers to the block, or re- 
light the fires of Smithfield. Duelling is now almost universally 
regarded as a barbarous survival of an obsolete code of honour. 
The once vast mass of offences which formerly glutted the scaffold 
has been restricted to a single crime; and even on that single 
crime the rope now drops, not before the gaze of a gaping crowd, 
but in hidden seclusion. Hospitals and nursing institutions bear 
their world-wide testimony to the general growth of compassion 
for suffering and reverence for human life. In former ages 
individuals and small communities, like St. Francis of Assisi and 
his brethren, were divinely kind; but widespread societies for 
the prevention of cruelty, whether to animals or children— 
societies which seem natural and inevitable to-day, and which 
include all sorts and conditions of men—were then undreamed 
of. The title of Sovereigns and Rulers which to-day is most 
widely acclaimed for its nobility and royalty is that of Peace- 
Maker. Not those who delight in war, but those who war against 
war, are regarded as the pioneers of progress and the benefactors of 
mankind. 

I do not forget the other side to this encouraging picture— 
that the lust of gold may be baser than that of glory ; that indus- 
trial competitions, unmoralised by the sense of brotherhood, may 
be as brutish as the wars of tribal chieftains; that a modern 
millionaire or limited liability company may be as wickedly selfish 
as a feudal over-lord ; that picketing may be as unjust and pitiless 
as barbarism ; that the walls of a Norman dungeon never echoed 
with cries more appalling than those of sweated labour in our over- 
crowded towns; that the liberty of the Press may degenerate 
into the defilements of licence ; that democracy has its spots and 
its clouds without water ; that education which does not produce 
manliness and nobility of character is little better than ignorance ; 
that castes of employers and castes of employed are as unlovely ° 
as the military and serfish castes of bygone ages; or that even 
peace itself, unless disciplined and strenuous, may end in a stag- 
nation more demoralising than war. Nor doI forget the saying 
of Horace, that although you thrust out Nature with a fork, it 
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will yet run back again; or the far greater and more penetrative 
saying of Him Who knew what is in man, that when the unclean 
spirit has gone out of a man, it may yet return with other spirits 
more wicked than itself, and the man’s last state be worse than 
his first. We can have no more conclusive evidence of the wicked 
possibilities inherent in human nature, or of the occasional recru- 
descence of the savageries of barbarism at the centres of civilisa- 
tion, than the present war: red with blood, pale with death; a 
ruthless crime concocted in the caves of arrogance and greed. 
The ancient hordes of ignorant Huns were not more deceitful and 
bloodthirsty than their modern disciples: whose slaughters are 
scientific, whose culture defends crime, and whose lust for power 
is a craving for despotism. But these butcheries and deceits need 
not drive us to despair. They are a passing eclipse on the sun 
of progress. Reversions have always dogged the heels of evolu- 
tion. In climbing hills men often slide back before they reach 
the summit. Every stage in the moral ascent of man has been 
marked by reactions. Yet, in spite of numberless reversions and 
reactions, man to-day is not morally where he was even a thou- 
sand years ago. He has slowly reached a higher plane. He 
condemns the iniquities which he formerly applauded. More and 
more vice is being compelled to hide itself and shun the light. 
Where one man took a benevolent interest in the sufferings and 
sorrows of his fellow-men, great multitudes take that interest 
now. The ancient Attila was natural to his age. The modern 
Attila is deemed by the world at large unnatural, anachronistic, 
outside the moral norm, belonging properly to the barbarous past, 
and impotent to arrest the moral developments of the future. 

The moral standpoint of the present, the way the world now 
looks at things, is clearly better and higher than in ancient 
days. Notwithstanding all set-backs the march of human pro- 
gress is unmistakable. And what makes this progress so rich 
in hope is its apparent governance by the law of acceleration. In 
the beginning the progress was very slow. A thousand years at 
first showed little advance in moral development. But gradually 
the pace has quickened. The last century has witnessed far 
greater progress in moral perception and moral purpose, in hatred 
of wrong and love of right ; in condemnation of war and approval 
of peace; in the abandonment of a tribal patriotism, born of 
hostility and fed by jealousy; and the culture of an inclusive 
patriotism built upon brotherhood and adorned with self-sacrifice, 
than any of the centuries which preceded it. 

One very striking evidence of this acceleration in the moral 
progress of mankind is furnished by the rapidity of the growth 
of the practice of Arbitration in international disputes. The 
germinal idea of Arbitration is as old as the Amphictyonic 
Council; but only within quite recent times has it begun to 
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lay clear and firm hold on the human mind. War-worshippers 
like Treitschke, whose magazine of pontifical and contra- 
dictory assertions seems almost boundless, naturally declare 
that ‘the erection of an international Court of Arbitra- 
tion as a permanent institution is incompatible with the 
nature of a State,’ because their definition of a State is Power. 
Not principle, or justice, or righteousness, but power. It is, 
of course, obvious that if a State, and a fortiori all States, 
stand simply for Power, then the very idea of Arbitration is the 
baseless fabric of a vision. You.might as reasonably imagine a 
Court of Arbitration for lions and tigers as for diplomats and 
statesmen whose notion of a State is, above all things, power; 
whose criterion of right is might; and whose code of public 
morality is merely another name for public selfishness. The 
necessary corollary of such a definition of the State is that peace 
is ‘an error of thought,’ ‘ something irrational,’ and that ‘ the 
condition of war cannot be imagined away out of the world.’ 
From such premisses any other conclusion would be absurd. It 
is not the conclusion which is absurd, but the premiss. And the 
absurdity of the premiss is manifest when we ask ‘ What is meant 
by Power?’ Is it physical strength, or intellectual ability, or 
. moral vigour, or spiritual influence? If spiritual influence, then 
Paul to-day is more powerful than all the Emperors; if moral 
vigour, then Athanasius than the world; if intellectual ability, 
then such as Aristotle and Bacon and Kant than all the military 
bureaucracies ; if physical strength, then the biggest bully is the 
best ruler. The same is true collectively. No State has ever 
been strong by reason of its power alone. Only when its power 
has been supported by a higher civilisation than that of its neigh- 
bours and contemporaries has it long succeeded in surviving. 
It was not because the idol of Egypt was a bull, but because of 
its superiority in civilisation, that its dynasties spread themselves 
over many centuries. It was not the legions of Rome, but its 
laws, which sustained its permanence. The hordes of barbarians 
who flooded Europe could only establish their sway by adopting 
the manners and religion of their foes. In the long run they 
yielded to their foes, and their foes absorbed them. It was not 
so much by material, as moral, forces that Hildebrand brought 
Henry the Fourth to Canossa. Elizabeth’s fleet was tiny in 
comparison with Philip’s, but the Armada perished. Spain put 
all her trust in gold and power, and we know the result. 
Napoleon’s battalions were very big, but he died a lonely exile 
at St. Helena. It is not the Power of England which has caused 
her Colonies and India to rush so splendidly to her aid in her 
hour of need, but the devotion of their loyalty and their esteem 
for her justice. It would be necessary to turn history upside 
down—as, indeed, Treitschke does—to find confirmation of his 
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militarist theory that States are built and established on power. 
The experience of all the ages proves that might apart from right, 
and power without justice, are like chaff before the winds of 
avenging righteousness. And if justice and righteousness are 
essential to the permanence of States, then Arbitration in their 
disputes is not excluded by any necessity of the case, but rather, 
with the development among nations of the sense of justice and 
the growth of their obedience to righteousness, the future of 
Arbitration is bright with the promise of a glorious hope. 
There are so many discrepancies in the common comparison 
between national police and international police that the limits 
of space will not allow me even to touch them all. T'wo obser- 
vations may, however, be briefly stated. First, it is not the 
power and force of a community which alone stand behind its 
judicial tribunals and compel its criminals and litigants to obey 
their sentences and decisions. Behind the force of the com- 
munity lies its will, its sense of equity and justice, its approval 
of the distribution of awards and the infliction of penalties. Take 
these away and the force would crumble to pieces. No force 
could stand for long against the resistance of the general con- 
science and conviction of right in any nation. In a genuine Con- 
stitutional Government, indeed,such as that of the British Empire, 
or the United States of America, the laws of the State are the 
expression of the will, the intelligence, the conscience of the 


State. The force which compels obedience to these laws is but — 


the instrument of the nation’s will, and, as that will governs the 
instrument of force which: it employs, force cannot be the final 
arbiter of the intelligence and conscience which direct that will. 
Secondly, in individual disputes or trials it is not the whole nation 
which is at the back of the laws which govern it. Criminals 
and very ignorant people and other lawless persons disapprove 
of legal restraints. They prefer licence. It is the majority, in- 
cluding the wisest and the best, who make the laws according 
to which disputes are settled and transgressions punished; and 
because the laws express the mind and will of this majority the 
minority feel compelled, or at any rate find it their interest, to 
yield to these laws. The individual does not wait till the whole 
nation backs a law. When the majority backs it he realises that 
the free tenure of his citizenship depends on his obedience. 
Similarly with International Arbitrations. _ We need not wait 
till all the nations of the world agree to arbitral laws. If the 
majority, and those the wisest and the best, combine to agree on 
them, the rest will either find it their interest to submit or must 
be content to be regarded as outlaws. 

Moreover, there is an increasing desire to commit the settle- 
ment of private disputes to private arbitration, and so escape the 
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publicity and cost of suits of law. Every year hundreds of such 
disputes have been so settled. In my own limited sphere I have 
been entrusted with the settlement of not a few. And in no 
instance has the settlement been set at nought. Yet there was 
no’ force behind the award to compel its acceptance. Nothing 
but the pledged word, and the sense of honourable obligation to 
stand by it. And what force other than conscience and honour, 
with faith in the arbitrator's knowledge of the circumstances and 
his unalloyed desire to do justice to both parties, leads employers 
and employed so often now to submit their disputes to arbitration ? 
It is not long since arbitrations in labour disputes and industrial 
wars were regarded in much the same way as international arbitra- 
tions are regarded now: good ideals but vain chimeras; stuff 
such as Utopian dreams are made of, but outside the calculations 
of practical men! Yet fifty years of experience has drawn the 
antagonists in industry ever farther away from industrial war 
and ever nearer to settlements by arbitration. By degrees the 
disputants discovered the tremendous losses entailed by industrial 
wars, both upon victors and vanquished. They discovered, more- 
over, not only the economic futility, but also the social evils 
arising from these wars. Hence the ever-deepening disposition, 
both among masters and men, to avoid a lock-out on the one 
hand and a strike on the other, and to make trial of all the 
resources of arbitration before adventuring on the hazard of an 
industrial war. Strikes and lock-outs aggravated and intensified 
the unnatural and stupid enmity between Capital and Labour. So 
long as they were rife this false and ruinous jealousy appeared part 
of the necessary constitution of the economic world. Arbitration 
is quickly dispelling this great and mischievous illusion. It has 
taught both employers and employed not to rest satisfied with 
gauging each other’s power, but to endeavour to understand and 
respect each other’s purpose. It is opening the eyes of both 
parties to see that the true interests of Capital and Labour are 
not hostile, but mutual : that if one suffers both suffer, and that 
only in the welfare of both can the welfare of either be enduringly 
found. Economics are already confessed to be on the side of 
arbitration ; and when the conviction of the universal brotherhood 
of mep comes to be added to the recognition of economic laws 
then industrial wars will cease and industrial arbitration reign 
supreme. 

Similarly will it be, I am persuaded, with international arbi- 
tration. As yet this species of arbitration has scarcely got beyond 
the ideal stage. Its conversion into the actual may possibly be 
very slow. The adversaries are many, and the obstacles great : 
notably the long traditions of international jealousies and sus- 
picions. Yet the auguries are eloquent with hope. Upon the 
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horizon the streaks of dawn are bright, There is a growing ~ 
hate of war among the progressive peoples of the world. The 
perception of its economic futility and sterile waste of blood and 
treasure is ever widening and deepening. The comity among 
nations is steadily being strengthened. It is now a hundred years 
since, with one exception, there has been war between English- 
speaking peoples. The number of the nations to whom inter- 
national treaties are merely ‘scraps of paper’ is diminishing : 
and this diminished few have become the obloquy of the world. 
Why does Germany stand to-day in solitary disgrace, without a 
friend among the free peoples of the whole earth? Not so much 
because she has made wanton war, but far more because she has 
broken her imperial pledges, set at nought public law, and violated 
the honour of neutrality. If she is victorious in this war, it will 
be long before she can win the confidence of the nations or obtain 
a share in their alliance for her stability and prosperity. If she 
is defeated, her miseries will arise not so much from her military 
overthrow as from the knowledge that she is mistrusted and 
shunned by all the world. Defeat with honour any nation can 
survive ; but with dishonour both victory and defeat are a lasting 
weakness and scourge. It was not always so. Victory formerly 
carried honour with it. Defeat alone was reckoned as disgrace. 
It is just the opposite now. A defeated nation, through the 
vitality of honour, may quickly rise again. A victorious Empire, 
with the worm of dishonour eating at its heart, is left lonely in 
its pomp; and international loneliness is a very deadly thing. 
What mean these facts? They can mean nothing else, nor less, 
than that force is ceasing to be the final arbitrament between 
nations, and that international truth and righteousness are 
beginning to be counted of more value, yea, even power, than 
force. 

Even Treitschke has occasional glimmerings of these facts. 
Of an international law of war he writes : 

We seldom find brutal contraventions of this law in modern times. 
International law has developed in the course of centuries to an intensity 
of consciousness of right. The whole character of the life of the State 
has become so public nowadays that a gross contravention of international 
law immediately excites great indignation among all civilised nations, 


Exactly. And the force of this moral indignation will ere 
long be stronger and more decisive than the armaments of war. 
What force lay behind the Alabama Arbitration or the Vene- 
zuelan Arbitration? Practically none, except the desire for 
a righteous peace, the bonds of an honourable agreement to 
abide by the award, and the knowledge that a violation 
of this honourable agreement would be visited with the 
penalty of a world-wide disgrace. The International Peace Con- 
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was founded only seventy-one years ago, and was then a 
very limited band. Yet at one of its recent gatherings in England 
hundreds of societies and organisations from four continents and 
twenty-five different countries—including Great Britain, the 
United States of America, France, Germany, Austria, Hungary, 
Italy, Russia, Poland, Belgium, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
Spain, Holland, Switzerland, Algeria, Japan, South Africa, 
India—were represented by duly accredited delegates. Univer- 
sities, Associations of Teachers, Labour Organisations sent their 
representatives. The King gave them official recognition. The 
Prime Minister and other prominent members of the Cabinet 
took part in their proceedings. It was a Congress of many 
tribes and tongues, many forms of political allegiance, many 
types of religious belief ; but all of one mind and one heart in the 
conviction that international arbitration is a loftier and nobler 
ideal than internecine war. 

And, after all, ideals are the greatest and strongest things in 
the world, not only for individuals and Churches, but for societies 
and nations. Without ideals nations perish. By their ideals 
they live and grow. The goals at which Hague Conventions and 
Hague Conferences aim may be yet far off, but the distance of 
the end is no reason for not beginning the journey. On the 
contrary, the farther a man has to travel, the sooner he sets out 
the better. And on this particular journey the nations will not 
have to wait for a share in the prize till they attain their final 
goal. At every stage in the way they will receive some part of 
their reward in the diminution of wars and the increase of peace. 

Their final goal is the cessation of all wars and the adoption 
of universal arbitration. But so long as there remain nations 
who delight in war, whose rulers and prophets declare that ‘ war 
is an essential element in God’s scheme of the world,’ whose 
public morality would be privately accounted a shame and dis- 
honour, whose most solemn treaties, if they become inconvenient, 
are regarded as no more binding than scraps of paper—so long 
war will not only be necessary, but the bounden duty of all the 
nations who love righteousness and hate iniquity. To shrink 
from war under such circumstances would be like handing over 
a civil community to the tender mercies of syndicalists and 
anarchists. So long as national honour, and the freedom even of 
small States, and the people’s franchise, and Constitutional 
Government, and public law, and a general peace founded on 
righteousness are threatened by militarist ambition and attacked 
by ruthless force, the true peace-man becomes the most 
resolute, albeit the most reluctant, advocate of war: The true 
peace-man is not a mere amiable, philanthropic simpleton, with 
a big heart and a little head. Apart from righteousness he is 
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not desirous of peace. He prefers war for the right to peace 
with the wrong. He knows well that there is quite enough evil 
still left among men to submerge the world in moral darkness, 
if not resisted, and, when necessary, resisted even unto death. 
But as most wars in the past have originated in wrong, and as 
most arbitrations have ended in justice, the peace-man seeks to 
educate his fellows in a disgust for war and a delight in 
arbitration. 

Meanwhile the true peace-man does not clamour for a sudden 
stoppage of preparations for war, or the disarmament of one 
country in front of the growing armaments of others. He under- 
stands what is meant by saying that ‘preparedness for war is one 
of the securities of peace.’ If there be any that do not yet 
realise this truth the present War will help to show it to them 
openly. The initial wrong in this War was the needless increase 
in German armaments; but the next wrong was the neglect of 
the Allies to prepare for attack. If the preparations of the Allies 
had been adequate, then either the War would never have 
happened, or it would not have dragged its wicked course to such 
a calamitous and appalling length. Perhaps, however, the very 
tremendousness of the losses and miseries of this wanton, almost 
world-wide, War will be the harbinger of a lasting, righteous and 
almost world-wide peace. War to-day is a greater terror, a 
greater horror, a more stupendous wound to the moral sentiments 
of mankind than it has ever been before. It sounds like a 
paradox, but it is probably true, that the very bigness and 
brutalities and devastations of this War may accelerate the pro- 
gress of International Arbitration and the establishment of 
public law and public right. For what do these things mean? 


They mean [said the Prime Minister in his great speech in Dublin 
on the 25th of September last], or ought to mean, perhaps, by a slow 
and gradual process, the substitution for force, for the clash of com- 
peting ambitions, for groupings and alliances, and a precarious equipoise, 
of a real European partnership based on the recognition of equal right 
and established and enforced by a common will. A year ago that would 
have sounded like a Utopian idea. It is probably one that may not, or 
will not, be realised either to-day or to-morrow, but if and when this 
War is decided in favour of the Allies it will at once come within the 
range, and before long within the grasp, of European statesmanship. 


J. W. CARLIOL. 
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IDEALS—GERMAN AND OTHERS 


WE have all been thinking a great deal lately about German 
ideals, and the profound and baneful influence which they have 
exerted upon German policy and behaviour. That is to say, we 
have been concerning ourselves with the psychological causes of 
the War, and have ventured within the portals of a difficult and 
obscure branch of philosophy. There may be some who would 
like to carry their inquiries a little further. 

The effects of an ideal we can perceive and appreciate. It 
drives men along a certain course of action, whether in love, in 
war, in art, industry and politics, or in religion. It acts, in 
fact, like the instinct of the lower animals which impels them 
to a particular method of living or course of behaviour. But 
there is this essential difference between man and the brutes: 
the instincts of the latter are innate, for the most part unchange- 
able, and affect all individuals alike: they are the product of 
evolutionary forces, and can be modified only by the slow process 
of evolutionary change. Human ideals, on the contrary, are 
acquired after birth, are changeable, and are of infinite diversity. 
They differ with different individuals and peoples. One man is 
obsessed by industry, another by ambition or, maybe, enslaved 
by the charms of sport. Nations may be nomadic or settled, 
pastoral, agricultural, or commercial in their pursuits; their 
domestic systems are as varied as their religious beliefs or the 
forms of their governments. The growth and decay of these 
ideals have, so far as can be perceived, no connexion with the 
forces that sway evolutionary changes; and the development of 
man’s civilisation has nothing in common with the slow meta- 
morphoses which have brought into being the myriad instinctive 
activities of the brutes. Human progress has been artificial, not 
natural : it has resulted from ideals which are freshly acquired 
by each generation, not bestowed as an inheritance at birth. A 
beaver, brought up by hand, will be instinctively impelled to 
attack the furniture ; ducklings, mothered by a hen, still take to 
water ; but a child of European parentage, nurtured by savages, 
will exhibit no trace of European culture. Nations have risen 
very rapidly from the ideals of barbarism to those of culture, and 
have fallen back into barbaric ideals more rapidly still. Being 
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scarcely affected by natural laws, ideals may wander into the 
grossest extravagances. It is difficult to discover any useful- 
ness, or coherence, in the vagaries of superstition, and in the 
hobbies to which men of intelligence may devote themselves. 
Are we to include hobbies in our survey? Are we to consider the 
collecting of postage stamps an ideal? Most certainly. It 
influences the- behaviour of a man, and may dominate his life, 
just as much as a love affair or a political conviction. 

Such are the effects of an ideal. What can we say of its 
nature and its origin? Memories very obviously enter into it 
largely, for unsupported by memories no ideal can persist. One 
who forgot that we are at war with the Germans would bear 
them no hostility ; a lover who forgets his mistress has ceased to 
love her. Ideals, then, are dependent upon memories of a kind, 
but of a peculiar kind. They are not the recollections which flow 
unceasingly through our brains as a stream out of the past, each 
one connected with its predecessor by some link of association, 
which draws it forward, presents it, and gives place to another 
link. These passing recollections may excite our interest or 
move us to action. But they will not sustain the enduring pur- 
pose that characterises an ideal. To accomplish this, memories 
must be recurrent—must influence us after the fashion, not of a 
stream, but of an eddy, which constantly presents the same 
objects to our view. We liken them to an eddy figuratively, but 
of the appropriateness of the image there can be little doubt. 
For when obsessed by an ideal we are never suffered to forget 
the memories which support it. A lover sees the face of his 
mistress ever before him; a politician can hardly dream but of 
his politics; an ascetic is haunted by memories of self-sacrifice, 
as an ardent golfer by visions of the links. These ever-present 
memories, in the smaller ideals of life, give conversation the 
monotonous simplicity which is rudely termed ‘ shop.’ 

But ideals prompt us to action: a German wishes to exalt 
his country iiber Alles; a miser wishes to accumulate money. 
Recollections of themselves have no such effect: as we sit in 
reverie they may pass in vast numbers and leave us seated. To 
be effective for action they must be energised, or, so to speak, 
electrified. This is the case when they become closely associated 
with an impulse. 

To those who regard life as the product of a peculiar form of 
matter the existence of immaterial living impulses, or energies, 
will seem absurd. But to those who inquire into the nature of 
things, not by arguing from the nature of other things, but by’ 
careful, dispassionate observation, the activities of life are wholly 
inexplicable unless they can be assigned to a number of insistent 
impulses, whose peculiarities, indeed, are the distinctive charac- 
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teristic of living, as opposed to lifeless, objects. To what other 
cause than an impulse can be ascribed the growth of an animal 
from its embryonic stage to maturity, the regular action of its 
heart, its lungs, and its processes of digestion and secretion? 
And, if it be objected that these illustrations are drawn from the 
internal functioning of the organism, not from its external 
behaviour, instances without number may be cited from the life- 
history of insects which show that, from the moment of hatching 
out from the egg until death, conduct is so rigidly and uniformly 
guided for a set purpose that the animal seems to be a marionette 
attached to wires that are controlled by an unseen operator—the 
Genius of its Species. Such peremptory guidance controls the 
internal organs of man as completely as those of the meanest 
of insects. But man’s external behaviour has been in great 
measure set free from it, and is influenced by memory, inference 
(or reason), and choice. Vestiges of tyranny, however, remain in 
a multitude of impulses, which vaguely urge him to act in certain 
directions, while giving him no such minute instructions as impel 
the bee not only to construct cells, but to construct them of a 
definite pattern. These impulses have not yet been classified— 
or, indeed, even catalogued—by science ; but they are recognised in 
literature and in popular conceptions. We speak of selfish and 
unselfish, cruel and kind, sensuous and ascetic impulses ; and the 
plots of novelists and dramatists, regarded scientifically, represent 
phases of the unceasing conflict which rages between our various 
impulses for the mastery of the conduct of a man or a woman. 

An examination of our impulses, however superficial, seems to 
reveal the extraordinary fact that they exist (as already hinted) 
in pairs of contraries. This may seem too strange for belief. 
But we do not deny the existence of positive and negative 
electricity because their antagonism lies beyond our compre- 
hension. 

An impulse may be stimulated—brought, that is to say, into 
action—by a recollection,’ as well as by an impression of the 
senses. The sight of an enemy may make us tremble with rage : 
we may tremble if we remember our quarrel with him ; the recol- 
lection of an alarming incident will reproduce the emotion of 
fear. An ideal may, then, be regarded as the product of action 
and reaction between a set of memories and an impulse. The 
impulse is excited by the memories, and then (we may figure it) 
attracts them to itself so that they circulate about it, as the 
planets about the sun, instead of streaming onward. They, 





* The recollection may be direct, derived, that is to say, from an impression 
of the senses, or indirect (symbolic), derived from an impression of words or 
pictures. Our loyalty may be stimulated by the sight of a king: it may also 
be stimulated by reading about him. 
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accordingly, tend to keep it in a constant state of excitement. 
We can test this hypothesis by examining ourselves. Is it not a 
fact that, if we are deeply interested in an aim, a purpose, or a 
hobby, memories (or thoughts) of it are constantly recurring to 
us, to the exclusion of all other interests? Under the obsession 
of a love affair a man ceases to think of his relatives, his sport, 
and his business. Excited by war we are hardly moved by 
incidents which ordinarily would overwhelm us with sorrow or 
fire us with indignation. Our friends may be killed on the battle- 
field: we read the casualty lists with less emotion than was 
formerly aroused by a hunting-field accident. Peaceful citizens 
are shot by the mistakes of untrained sentries : we read the news 
without indignation. We hardly cared to complain when an 
unseaworthy ‘repair’ ship was sent from harbour in a storm 
and foundered with forty-two men aboard her. How is it that 
we can now read with a glow of satisfaction that a Russian 
corporal, asked why he had been at pains to stalk and kill a 
number of German sentries, ‘exhibited with a grin two cakes of 
milk chocolate and five cigars’? 

It is these eddies of recurrent memories that give our con- 
duct some consistency of purpose; were it not for them our 
actions would be as inconsequential and incoherent as the 
memorial images which flit before us in our reveries or dreams. 
Sleep is the quiescence of impulses; but the memory stream may 
flow on, and the visions which it presents, ungrouped by impulsive 
forces and unsifted by inference, may attain the utmost limits 
of incongruity and absurdity. | During our waking hours the 
current (as we may figure it) is broken up by a multitude of 
eddies, each of which represents a pursuit, a hobby, or an 
ideal.? So long as no one of these eddies is very much stronger 
than others, our life runs smoothly, on, so to speak, an even keel. 
But should one engulf others, as in the vortex of a Maelstrom, 
our lives are storm-driven by a dominant ideal, a monomania, 
and, in extreme cases, by madness. 

If, however, impulses can establish so potent a sway over us, 
how has it come about that their influence has waned, that ideals 
have changed, that industry gives place to war, kindness to 
cruelty, the obedience of loyalty to democratic independence? 
New ideals may be aroused if new impulses are excited. For 
the great mass of mankind this revolution is brought about by 
suggestion ; that is to say, by the influence of others, assisted, 
it may be, by the faculty of inference which is called ‘ reason.’ 


* Habits fall into a different class. They also result from the association of 
memories with impulses. But in their case the memories do not excite the 
impulses but are excited by them. So is the morning bath associated with the 
impulse to begin the activities of daylight, the use of a knife and fork with the 
impulse to eat. 
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Suggestion may force new memories upon us mechanically, by 
dint of repetition; so we are moved by advertisements, and by 
the insistency of the Press. It may force new memories upon us 
if it can appeal to impulses which are naturally strong, such as 
war, love or family affection, or can enlist the assistance of im- 
pulses which have become the centres of ideals, such as religion, 
loyalty, or respect for fashion. Suggestion is strongly promoted 
by the impulses of reverence and admiration. Children learn 
because they respect their teachers; we are easily swayed by the 
leaders of our society ; Christianity has owed large extensions to 
the conversion of princes ; under high scientific authority men will 
adopt conclusions which they do not comprehend; by invoking 
their reverence for God, the Kaiser stimulates his subjects to 
increased bloodthirstiness. It is through their suggestive influence 
that religion, education, and politics are so immensely powerful for 
good or for evil. Inference also may assist the creation of a new 
ideal by convincing us that old ideals have failed; the doctrines 
that fired the French Revolution were supported by impressions 
of poverty and misery from which inference deduced that 
monarchy had been a fraud. But, while inference may assist us 
to acquire new ideals, it has seldom been able to guarantee their 
soundness. Lacking the directive instinct which guides the 
lower animals so infallibly, man is obliged to depend upon the 
‘reasoning’ faculty by which he connects impressions and 
memories together as cause and consequence. He commonly 
mistakes, as the cause of a happening, something which merely 
chanced to precede it, and, as its consequence, something 
which chanced to follow it. He attributes a headache to 
the salad, not to the champagne, his success to his 
abilities, not to his good fortune. Guided by accidents, mis- 
taken for causes, he has wandered for ages in a wilderness of 
error. There is a custom, known as the couvade, under which 
a father takes to his bed on the birth of a son and eschews all 
food that may disagree with the baby. It so happened, it may 
be, that a royal debauch, held to celebrate the birth of an heir, 
was followed by the death of the infant. No Aristotle then in- 
sisted that ‘ one swallow does not make a summer ’ ; and vestiges 
of the couvade are still to be found extending right across both 
hemispheres. 

For the revolutions of ideals which have attended—have, in- 
deed, made—the history of man, the way has been pioneered by 
another impulse. Inherent in all men is a desire for change, 
strong in some, weak in others, which tends to lessen the in- 
fluence of settled memories and smooth their opposition to the 
introduction of novelties, 

But how are the new ideals originated which are gradually 
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spread by suggestive influences and this desire for change? Their 
birth may be ascribed to the impulsive faculty of choice, or free- 
will, which is one of life’s most peculiar endowments. In the 
majority of men this impulse is too weak to urge them effectively 
off well-trodden pathways. But it is strong in men of originality 
or genius. Aided by it they, so to speak, sort out their memories, 
and recombine them into forms which present all the appearance 
of novelty, and are novel in that they raise fresh ideals. So 
St. Bernard initiated the Crusades, Rousseau conceived the idea 
of human equality, and Darwin combined facts and theories to 
establish upon a scientific basis the doctrine of evolution. 

When he has followed these innovators instead of persecuting 
them, man has changed his ideals—sometimes slowly, at other 
times (as at the French Revolution) with volcanic rapidity ; and 
the history of these changes is in fact the history of mankind. In 
the earliest days which we are able to reconstruct, ideals of 
authority, of ecstatic emotion, and of self-restraint commingled 
to form the groundwork of an insistent and all-embracing re- 
ligion. With the passage of time, ideals of authority evolved 
civil government, ideals of emotion gave birth to art, and ideals 
of self-restraint were elaborated into law and morality. Judged 
by their effect upon human well-being and happiness some ideals 
have been in a measure right, all have been in a measure wrong; 
for, since we are governed by a number of opposing forces, any 
exaggeration of one of them must throw us out of balance. Ideals 
of celibacy and of war would, both alike, exterminate the human 
race ; unbounded charity is as degrading to others as miserly self- 
ishness is to ourselves. Man has progressed under the leadership 


of enthusiasts whose devotion to their ideals has been absolute 


and exclusive ; but he has generally diluted their teachings with 
@ measure of ‘common sense’ (so we style the workings of our 
faculty to infer) and has not rejected the influence of other im- 
pulses in interpreting them. His guides have accordingly not led 
him to entire destruction, and the development of culture might 
have been gradual and uneventful had it not been for the in- 
fluence of two ideals which have been as disruptive in their effect 
upon the life of a nation as love is upon the life of an individual. 
These are ideals of liberty and ideals of war, the former the 
products of our impulse towards the exercise of choice, the latter 
derived from an impulse towards fighting which is one of the 
strongest of the forces within us. 

War, like love, appears to stimulate a number of other im- 
pulses, and may be likened to a note on the keyboard of a piano 
which can be linked to other notes, so as to produce not a simple 
sound but a discord or a harmony. So, under the influence of 
the war fever, we are moved by feelings of warm-hearted com- 
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radeship and of bitter hostility; we may be extraordinarily kind, 
and extraordinarily cruel; stoically self-sacrificing, thrilled with 
the ecstasy of sensuous emotion. These impulses appeal very 
strongly to our admiration, when contrasted with the cold- 
blooded, selfish emulations of peace. It is impossible altogether 
to disagree with von Bernhardi: ‘ Petty and personal interests 
force their way to the front during a long period of peace; 
selfishness and intrigue run riot and luxury obliterates idealism. 
Money acquires an excessive and unjustifiable power, and 
character does not obtain due respect.’ Whereas in war-time 
‘all the sham reputations, which a long spell of peace undoubtedly 
“fosters, are unmasked ; great personalities take their proper place ; 
strength, truth, and honour come to the front and are put into 
play.’ He accordingly concludes that ‘the brutal incidents in- 
separable from every war vanish completely before the idealism 
of the main result.’ It is to be remembered that from the be- 
ginnings of history there have been nations whose bent was 
almost exclusively warlike. Mars has shared with Venus the 
adoration of the strong. The ideals of modern Prussia were 
those of the Spartans and the Zulus. They bore perishable 
fruit in the conquests of the Arabs, of the Turks, and of the 
French under Napoleon. But their completest and most success- 
ful exponents have been Attila, Chengiz Khan, and Tamerlane ; 
and the agonised sufferings of the Belgian people illustrate with 
appalling vividness their logical consequences. War, it may be 
urged, has been a civilising force ; it has promoted the interming- 
ling of peoples and the spread of ideas, which may have rescued 
mankind from stagnating torpidity. But in present days these 
currents are set up by other forces—the intercommunication of 
commerce and travel, peaceful migration, and the influence of 
the Press—and to invoke the genius of war in the interests of 
culture is as barbarous as to cauterise a man whose nerves have 
broken down. And, if war affords occasions for the practice of 
courage, are there not courageous activities in peace? So long 
as we are dependent upon such pursuits as seafaring and coal- 
mining, we maintain schools of bravery in our midst. 

For the majority, however, the ideals of peace are represented 
by the acquisitive pursuits of the market-place, the vanity and 
egotism that are moving impulses in democratic politics, and 
there are few who can be altogether contented with them and 
want nothing further to dignify their lives. But warlike 
enthusiasm is not our only alternative. During the past nineteen 
centuries man has been provided with an ennobling ideal if he 
chooses to adopt it, the ideal of kindness which is suggested to 
him by the life and teaching of Christ—that kindness without 
which (in the energetic language of St. Paul) the most brilliant 
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of human qualities are but ‘as sounding brass or a tinkling 
cymbal.’ We have impulses upon which this ideal can be 
grafted. Man is naturally kind, as well as naturally cruel. Of 
this no doubt can be entertained by those who dispassionately 
study human behaviour. There are moments when the cruellest 
of mankind show astonishing touches of affection: the cruel 
antipathies of the battlefield may be suddenly exorcised by com- 
passion for the enemy’s wounded. Amongst the essential differ- 
ences between ancient and modern civilisation is a greater and 
increasing consideration for others—an especial regard for the poor 
and afflicted—and unbiassed opinion will hardly deny that this — 
ideal has been strengthened by Christian teaching. Classes 
which were formerly left to languish in slavery have been 
redeemed, and are protected by the State ; private efforts to assist 
them are liberally supported, and upon the improvement of their 
conditions of life and the education of their children is expended 
a very large proportion of the public revenues. Politics can 
hardly have a higher object than to provide that the next genera- 
tion—of the poor as well as of the rich—shall be healthy, virtuous, 
and intelligent. Here we have an ideal which may excite us less 
strongly than warlike enthusiasm, but offers a noble relief from 
the trivialities of peace. War is, then, not necessary to redeem 
man from egotism; and we may claim that, in the present 
conflict, we are fighting for Christ against Odin, for peace and 
goodwill against restless impulses which seek to gratify them- 
selves at the cost of whatever toll of human suffering. 

But the Germans, it will be said, have been quite as solicitous 
as ourselves, and even more effective, in ameliorating the con- 
ditions of poverty. It is a fact that there are many likenesses of 
disposition between the Germans and ourselves. They, like us, 
are enterprising as well as painstaking in the practical business 
of life, aim at honesty in public as well as in private affairs, and 
are moved by the same desire for neatness, cleanliness, and 
comfort. But in their efforts for the welfare of the poor we may 
suspect—and their writings, indeed, disclose—the existence of 
motives beyond philanthropy and a desire for orderliness. It 
adds to the military strength and resources of a country that its 
poorer citizens should be disciplined, healthy, and intelligent ; 
and, having reached a conclusion, the Germans are as efficient 
as insects in carrying it into effect. But, were militarism 
established as a dominant ideal, there is no reason to believe that 
a beneficent policy would be adopted by all conquering nations, 
or would be imposed by them upon those that they conquered. 
And social improvement in the interests of an army has no such 
elevating effect upon human nature as when it is undertaken as 
an end in itself. 
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But we are taking too narrow a view of Prussian ideals. War 
is valued, not only as an end in itself, but as a means of attaining 
the power which will enable the German nation to ‘ realise itself,’ 
to fulfil its ‘ manifest destiny,’ and to impose upon other nations 
the ‘adornments of German culture.’ These are fine words. But 
the desire of power is simply an outgrowth of the impulses of 
greed and vanity : it is not clear that the Germans have any special 
destiny whatever; and, as for their culture, its undeniable 
efficiency leaves it utterly barbarous in its callous disregard of the 
feelings of others. Moreover, the racial assumptions upon which 
these ambitions rest are supported by imagination only. The 
peoples of Europe are a mixture of many races: differences in 
complexion, feature, and character between children of the same 
family are as conspicuous as in a litter of mongrel puppies. From 
time immemorial tides of conquering migration have left their 
traces upon the fireviously settled population. The composition 
of the mixture differs, of course, in different portions of the 
Continent, one or other of its constituents being of greater or less 
strength. But it is fatuous to suppose that over an area as large 
as Germany the composition is uniformly German: indeed, 
throughout much of the country the predominant element is 
probably Slav. Purity of race is an ideal which has fastened 
itself on to national vanity : the ideal is naturally strengthened by 
peculiarity of language, and the use of Czech in Bohemia, as of 
Erse in Ireland, is the artificial result of endeavours to bring 
home to a hybrid people that they are a race apart. 

A dominating ideal is practically a monomania, and is a 
dangerous possession for an individual and for a nation. We 
are accustomed to admire the enthusiasm which it kindles and the 
self-sacrifice which it inspires. But it rests upon the assumption 
that the complicated machinery of human nature, which is 
energised by a number of innate forces, may be driven efficiently 
by only one of them. The result of this derangement may be 
grotesquely eccentric or actively pernicious to human society, 
since the idealist, in his zeal for his end, is careless as to means. 
To religious fanaticism the fires of persecution are a salutary 
means of enforcing conviction : to martial ambition treaties may 
be ‘ scraps of paper,’ hospitable entertainment a means of spying 
out the land, and the agonies of a tortured people a useful safe- 
guard for an army’s communications. The Germans condemn 
us for our lack of ideals. We may be thankful that we are 
singularly insensible to their fascinations—or, as we should 
perhaps say, unable to form them—and are inclined for the most 
part to a useful opportunism, which is disposed to judge things 
by common sense, and not according to their agreement or dis- 
agreement with any single one of our impulses. Dogmas of 
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religious belief have always sat lightly upon our shoulders; we 
are not above’ the use of compromise in politics, and have, 
accordingly, passed through our revolutions without sanguinary 
excess, and modified our laws without great bitterness. This 
freedom from obsession gives play to elasticity of mood—leaves 
room for the spirit of cheerfulness. The light-heartedness with 
which our soldiers confront the dangers of the battlefield has little 
in common with the emotional transports of the French; it has 
nothing in common with the monomaniacal intensity which gives 
German activities their amazing precision. To a German or a 
Frenchman the British Empire falls deplorably short of idealistic 
perfection : it is, indeed, a tissue of anomalies, but it is successful 
because it is the fruit, not of theory, but of practice—of a policy 
in which impulsive feelings have been very largely controlled by 
inference or common sense. An attitude which admits of com- 
promise gives an easy tolerance of manner, which has made 
Englishmen generally popular throughout the world. In their 
hearts they may believe themselves to be superior to men of other 
countries. But this belief rarely moves them to gratuitous 
insolence, as might be expected were it cherished as a national 
ideal. Germans abroad are intolerably rude: accordingly they 
have the whole world against them. 

Is the English character naturally resistent to the tyranny of 
ideals, or does it owe its freedom to education or tradition? 
Ideals, as we have seen, are the products of memories. But their 
insistency and endurance depend upon the strength of the 
impulses upon which these memories centre. We may assume 
without rashness that the impulses of different individuals differ 
in such degrees as their complexion and features, and that from 
these differences result the peculiarities of individual character. 
We know very well that there are radical distinctions of disposition 
between one man and another. One is more affectionate, less 
quarrelsome, more amorous, less industrious, more artistic than 
another ; and that these peculiarities are innate and not the result 
of training or education is evident from the contrasts which we 
observe between members of the same family. May we not go 
further and conclude that certain peculiarities of character affect, 
more or less generally, the inhabitants of a country, so as to 
produce a national type of disposition? The population of Europe 
is hybrid, but not uniformly hybrid. Certain types of complexion, 
for instance, are more prevalent in some countries than in 
others. Dark hair characterises the Mediterranean, light hair 
the Baltic. It is accordingly probable that innate peculiarities 
of character may similarly be localised, and this assumption is 
confirmed by experience and observation. Are not Germans 
more imaginative than French? Amongst Germans and French 
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is there the desire for liberty of choice which has so profoundly 
influenced English politics? We touch here upon a problem of 
immense importance. For if there are national peculiarities that 
are innate, the development of a nation’s history is not solely 
determined by its experiences and by such influences as those 
of religion and education, but is regulated in some measure by 
ineradicable qualities over which any restraints that are imposed 
by civilisation can only lie as a veneer. And here a second 
problem arises : Are national peculiarities derived from the breed 
or from the locality? Does a people that has changed its abode 
maintain its character unchanged in the land of its adoption? 
Northern peoples that have migrated appear to have suffered 
some changes within the course of a few generations : the Normans 
who settled in the Mediterranean speedily lost their characteristic 
vigour ; Anglo-Saxons in North America and Australia appear to 
be developing new traits of their own. Southern peoples, on the 
other hand, are more retentive of their genius: centuries have 
not sufficed to obliterate the distinctiveness of the Jews or the 
Gypsies. Are southern characteristics more enduring than 
northern because they are the more ancient of the two? It must 
suffice here merely to indicate these problems in outline. - So 
much, however, we may, perhaps, conclude—that ideals spring, 
so to speak, from seed that is sown by experience and education, 
but may be nourished or -starved according as they agree or 
disagree with qualities that are inherent at birth, are more 
prevalent amongst some peoples than others, and may be the 
product of conditions either of breed or of locality. 


BAMPFYLDE FULLER. 
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RELIGIONS AND THE WAR 


In the present extraordinary war, which has no parallel in 
history not because it surpasses in magnitude all previous conflicts 
but by reason of internal factors, moral and psychical, one of the 
features most deserving of notice isthe débdcle of Lutheranism. 
William the Second set himself from the first to represent the 
dual character of the Holy Roman Empire; he regarded himself 
as the great overlord of the West and as the head and front of 
Protestantism. The championship of the Protestant idea—the 
Lutheran idea—is, as all who know the Kaiser’s entourage are 
aware, a keynote of the Germany which emerged in 1870. And 
as a religious system Lutheranism must be considered the car- 
dinal fact in the reformed religions of Europe, not only because 
it, or a Calvinistic form of it, rules over the larger portion of 
modern Germany, in all the Scandinavian countries, and is pre- 
ponderant in French and German Switzerland and even in 
Holland, but also because the religion of England and of the 
Greater Britain overseas would not be what it is without the 
influence of Luther. Lutheran hegemony, however, has re- 
mained with Germany, and it is this Lutheranism, and certain 
characteristics in Lutheranism wherever else they may appear, 
which have suffered, I think, an irretrievable débdcle in 1914, 
three years before the quatercentenary of the ‘birthday of the 
Reformation,’ that 31st of October 1517, when the reformer 
nailed his theses to the church door at Wittenberg. 

It may be objected at once that Lutheranism as a religion 
is dead, that it is precisely the decadence of the religious factor in 
Germany which has assisted its spiritual degeneration. The 
nations, however, who embraced it are as much its spiritual and 
philosophic outcome as Europe in the sixteenth century was the 
outcome of the Christianity which had dominated there for a 
thousand years. As a spiritual and philosophical system Luther- 
anism is rightly judged in the present catastrophe. Just before 
his death Pius the Tenth spoke of this war as a conflict in which 
‘the faithful were in arms against the faithful,’ but the really 
astounding element is the uprising of all peoples, irrespective 
of religion or creed, against Germany and Germanism. It has 
been left for the twentieth century to behold the Catholic and 
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the Greek, the Hindu and the Japanese, the Indian Moslem, 
and the Boer with his Bible combining to suppress the spirit 
represented by Germany, the representative of Lutheranism. 
And what the War has already shown is something infinitely 
wonderful and sui generis in the history of humanity and peoples : 
an insistence on the truth that behind all ‘ religions’ and in spite 
of them is a religious spirit which opposes the spirit of irreligion. 
They are all consciously rising against what is, in some real sense 
for all of them, a spirit of irreligion. 

The Reformation must be reckoned among the most notable 
of the uprisings of the human soul—not inferior to the HBnais- 
sance in letters and art—but it fell short, at its very inception, 
of that attachment to freedom and appeal to conscience which 
were its motive forces. Luther, it has been frequently pointed 
out, cared nothing for dogmatic freedom; he substituted a rigid 
biblical dogmatism for the Church, but if he was a doctrinal re- 
former he was also a doctrinal autocrat. If any one will recall 
Luther’s physiognomy he will perceive that no appeal he could 
have made to conscience and no care he could have had to free 
men from the yoke of Rome could have placed him among the 
lovers of real spiritual liberty. It was a German liberty of. spirit 
not a Latin liberty of spirit—liberty to theorise and impose your 
theories, and not otherwise. 

This was the ‘earthen vessel.’ The treasure it contained 
was the central Protestant doctrine of justification by faith only. 
When it was objected to him that the original of the text ‘my 
just man shall live by faith’ did not include the word ‘only’ 
which appeared in Luther’s first translation, he answered that 
he wished he could have made the text run—‘ by faith only 
without the works of any of the laws.’ This solifidianism, in the 
interests of which it was permissible to violate the inspired scrip- 
tures, is the characteristic of Teutonic religion. It is the fixed 
idea which finds utterance to-day in the immoral text ‘ Germany 
above all.’ Andon its moral side no one had expressed its terms 
more baldly than Luther himself. ‘ From this’ (the Lamb of 
God), he wrote, ‘ nothing can separate us even if we fornicated 
and committed adultery a thousand thousand times a day.’ 
‘Faith’ thus defined is surely a merely mechanical doctrine, a 
bee in the bonnet, a conception which, instead of signalising (as it 
might have done) the nobler argumenta of the spirit and a bul- 
wark against the perfunctoriness of certain Catholic ‘ works’ 
which are not more entitled to be classed as evangelic than 
solifidianism itself, eventually debouched as the fixed-idea 
materialism of Germany in 1914. 

As a religious philosophy Lutheranism bears the brand of the 
Northern pre-Christian religions. To realise this one has but to 
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compare the grace, the amenity, and the closeness to nature in 
its loveliest moods, or the majesty of the great mother gods in 
classical mythology, with the violent bloodthirsty non-moral 
‘Hammerers ’ of Norse and Germanic myth—of the mythology 
which ousted the female god of nature and pity, and put in her 
place the blustering and mindless Thor; who ultimately sup- 
planted even the more ‘ cultured’ Woden. It matters, of course, 
nothing at all that Greece and Rome saw Ceres and Apollo, 
Juno or Athené, where the north lands saw Odin and Thor, 
because the land of Thor could never have seen nature as the 
lands of Phoebus saw it. It matters as little in the sphere of 
action as the question of moral responsibility for acts. The 
mark is there ; and that is what concerns us now. The Christian 
missioner finds that the native will change the names of his 
gods but not the order of his ideas. Luther gathered up, I think, 
much that Thor had left behind him, and exposed an unchris- 
tianiseable element in the northern barbarism ; that which Heine 
saw when he foretold that the day the German broke the cross 
in two he would destroy, with Thor’s hammer, the Gothic 
cathedrals. Thor then has nothing to recommend him as a 
Christian ; but the corresponding element in Latin countries 
which we in the North are accustomed to regard as ‘ pagan’ 
is not necessarily unchristian, it is unsemitic. 

When Nietzsche said that the weak and submissive are slave 
men, even when he said that traditional Christianity is in some 
sort a cult of slavery, he did not go far astray. The matter which 
is of capital importance for civilised man is the sort of strength 
which is admirable—it is defensive strength, not offensive. Or 
to put it another way, it is the distinction between swashbuckler 
force and righteous force in nature which may be seen in the 
combative qualities of either sex; she using these to protect her 
young, he to ‘ worst’ a rival, because he is a rival, and incident- 
ally fighting for its own sake to keep his hand in. In nature the 
female (though often more fierce than the male) has qua female 
no use for strife for its own sake. Right down at the forces 
which underlie this present war is the same conflict of nature 
and of sex, that between defensive weapons and offensive. The 
rise of the real ‘superman,’ who alone can make us forget his 
sorry imitation the Prussian, is bound up with this distinction. 

It has been said that the German has a big mind and a petty 
character. Let us look at this triple preparation for war. A few 
months ago all German officers were informed that the English 
‘toothbrush’ moustache was ‘not in the German character’ ; 
the tom-cat bristles met this requirement. A little later they 
were told that the habit of putting their arm through that of wife 
or sister with whom they were walking could not be tolerated ; 
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soldiers ‘who required a woman’s support had better leave the 
army.’ And thirdly, there has been a studied coarsening and 
ruthlessness of manners extending even to dirty and careless 
methods of eating. The childishness and pettiness of these things 
might have caused nothing but contempt or laughter had they not 
proved to be the panoply of the ‘superman’ whose prowess has 
just expended itself in Belgium. It is the characteristic of 
modern Germany that it has flouted the assistance of women. 
An article in a weekly newspaper on the outbreak of the war 
pointed out that no European nation has so completely banned 
their influence and co-operation as Germany. It was headed 
‘Soldier and Hausfrau,’ and the title is in itself a text and a ser- 
mon. The fighting power of the German male confers a status 
to which the civilian population humbly yields place, while the 
German woman answers to the description of the Greek 
orator: ‘we keep wives to bear us legitimate children 
and to be our faithful housekeepers.’ Hence no one listens 
to her, she has not even had the power of public 
assembly; the people pay attention to the clatter of the 
heels and sabres of soldiers upon the pavement. The amorous 
Greek whose infidelities were unrestricted and unrebuked created, 
as we see, a subject virtuous wife whose highest virtue was conjugal 
fidelity. En revanche, the only free woman in Athens was the 
courtesan ; she alone shared with men the intellectual life of her 
time, and took the place which belonged by outraged nature to the 
woman as mother. Germany is not Greece, and we cannot 
imagine an Aspasia, a Diotima, a Leontium, by the side of the 
hausfrau ; neither can we imagine Sokrates stepping out of the 
path to make room for a chiliarchos, or a Zabern incident in the 
streets of Salamis. This is not because the German spurns the 
courtesan but because he feels no need in his political philosophy 
for the mind of a Diotima. The irregularity of life of the noble 
women of later Greece was due not to the want of morality, say 
in an Aspasia, but to the profound immorality of the Greek man’s 
treatment of ‘ the virtuous woman.’ And the foothold of the free 
woman—itself the outcome of the sensitiveness of Greek culture— 
would have saved Greece from the Berlin orgy in Belgium. 
Something, evidently, has always been amiss in German culture, 
and that something has been its undoing. 

The blow which must now be given to Protestantism in Central 
Europe may very probably be counterbalanced by a fresh religious 
movement among Catholics. France, Belgium, Italy, Portugal, 
and Spain are purely Catholic countries. The outbreak of war 
immediately filled the Paris churches, and the heroism and charity 
of nuns, sisters of mercy, and priests in Belgium, heroism and 
patriotism and charity which have been repeated in France, the 
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loving-kindness of the people in suffering Poland, the spontaneous 
‘opening of Catholic churches in France and Holland as shelters 
for the homeless, and that ‘splendid golden thread’ the good 
samaritanism of Holland itself, whose poorer population is also 
Catholic, cannot fail to affect the religion and the countries that 
are thereby served. I do not reckon for any accession of the in- 
fluence of English religion, because the past shows us that this is 
essentially bound up with the temperament tastes and traditions 
of Englishmen and does not spread beyond the English-born 
and English-speaking in Great Britain and its colonies. This 
phenomenon may perhaps be better realised if we compare Roman 
Catholic nuclei in any land partibus infidelium with those British 
chaplaincies which have now a long history behind them in every 
European country. I suppose no Roman Catholic chapel ever 
failed to attract others besides its Roman Catholic congregation, 
but the British place of worship in partibus has remained not so 
much an unapproachable as an unapproached island everywhere. 
If, then, there is to be a return of the religious spirit finding 
expression through the existing religious channels it will be one 
affecting Latin and Slav religion. It may, indeed, be said that 
neither the Greek nor the Latin Church is prepared for the 
exigencies of what we hope will prove after the war a partially 
regenerated Europe. It must be recognised that in the doctrine 
of the papacy Roman Catholicism possesses a tenet capable of 
being as non-moral in its effect as solifidianism and still less 
capable than this doctrine of spiritual expansion. The Russian 
religion, again, differs even more widely from the prevailing tone 
of European thought on account of the prodigious development 
given to the veneration of images—the controversy concerning 
which is already twelve hundred years old—favouring, as it does, 
an attitude towards the unapproachable God the extreme opposite 
of Prussian familiarity with Him. I take it that any religious 
revival after so poignant a trial of the spirit as this must prove to 
be in the countries which are the theatre of war, would be in all 
ways a revival of the religious sense not an appeal to the super- 
stitious sense. It will express what women feel as well as what 
men feel. It will be a Catholicism of the people. Less of 
religious Caesarism and more of popular self-reverence initiative 
and intensity. Religion in fact will come into line with the demo- 
cratic tendencies which doubtless underlie the present struggle. 
It must be remembered that this war will completely check the 
recent orientation of Vatican policy towards Germany and the 
Germanic peoples, and that the Holy See will treat with peoples 
the great majority of whom have decreed that ‘clerical’ and 
religious are not synonyms and secular and religious not contraries. 
A catholicism which combined more of the Irish religious tempera- 
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ment with the imperative intellectual requirements of the Latin 
would not be met by Benedict the Fifteenth as Pius the Tenth 
met ‘modernism.’ This would be a moral movement, and the 
weakness of ‘modernism’ consisted in the fact that it was at no 
time a moral movement. 

It is then at least possible that we might see a new lease 
given to the prevailing forms of Continental Christianity which 
certainly did not seem within the possibilities when Pius the 
Tenth breathed his last. And the spiritual asset of such a revival 
would not be negligible. That intense religious world which 
calls itself ‘Holy Russia’ is bound together by the figure of the 
Tsar, and this does not signify anything approaching the 
doctrinal Caesarism of the West. On the other hand the charac- 
teristic of Western Christendom, its devotional intimacy, which 
has been steadily growing since the fourteenth century, acquiring 
exotic additions since the sixteenth, has no counterpart in Greek 
religion, and is compatible with an ‘ irreligiousness’ which shocks 
the Russian. Slav religion like Irish religion springs from the 
people itself ; and for the Russians the holy chrism of Confirma- 
tion signifies something, it makes them to their God ‘ a kingdom 
and priests.’ The secular Latin mind which leaves the sacred 
onus of religion to the clergy finds no echo in the reverent and 
unclerical Slav; and while the Latin’s contribution to the West 
is his ideas he is not therefore an idealist in religion. What the 
Slav would bring is his irrevocable preference for spiritual values 
rather than material values and a contempt for ‘respectable’ 
religion as immense as the Irishman’s. And what the Latin 
would bring is curiously similar though arising from the intel- 
lectual side rather than the spiritual—the Latin value for life in 
itself rather than for something that can be hoarded up in it, the 
Latin lucidity which defies self-delusion and makes for religious 
simplicity and joyousness. It was Lutheranism which first 
inflicted upon Christianity an exclusively masculine conception 
of the Deity and of divine operations. Such a phenomenon would 
always have been impossible in a Church which like the Roman 
Catholic had had imposed upon it from the first the Italic con- 
ception of the Mother of the Divine, the doctrine that the Divine 
visited us by the consent and with the co-operation of a human 
mother ; or where, as in the Greek Church, the figures of the 
Lord and the Lord’s Mother point the way into the holy of 
holies. It will not be objected to me that Catholicism is 
essentially as masculine a type of religion as Puritanism or 
Lutheranism. It is very true that Catholicism has been grow- 
ing along these masculine lines, because the Catholic Reaction 
was an adaptation to a catastrophe and not purely an adhesion 
to historical catholicity. Pre-Reformation Catholicism discerned 
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for women a very different position from that which post-Refor- 
mation Catholicism has accorded them. Our bourgeois Christen- 
dom of the last four hundred years would have certainly regarded 
an institution like Fontevrault as ‘ unnatural ’ and heretical, yet 
we had a similar institution in pre-Reformation England itself, 
for in the only order of English origin the women governed the 
men. The Reformation in Germany rejoined the religion of 
Luther to the religion of Thor, which had no use for women. 
The imperial institution of Western Christianity gave women 
function, the sacred institution of Slav Christianity made all 
Christians co-responsible for the religious life; but the Reforma- 
tion annihilated the part which should be taken by women in 
spiritual matters, not because women cannot be ‘saved by faith,’ 
but because ‘saved’ women have no part at all in ordering the 
moral and spiritual life of the nation. Luther established, on the 
pattern of German mythology, a male autocracy, and solifidianism 
is itself the substitution of a mechanical and therefore a male 
principle for the reality of a living discipline of charity. I think 
no epoch of the world has provided so perfect an example of the 
working of a purely male mechanism as the spectacle now offered 
by the Prussian State. Turkey alone in the past might have 
emulated it, but has not done so. Corruptio optimi pessima. 
Much has been said since the war began about the influence 
of Nietzsche on Prussian militarism. Perhaps there could not 
have been a profounder surprise for Nietzsche than the stalking 
forth of Uhlan and Death’s-head Hussar to create the world- 
empire of the supermen. For like his race kinsmen the Poles, 
and for that matter the Magyar, he despised and hated the 
Prussian and every German ideal : ‘ We can assent to no state of 
affairs which allows the canting bigot to be at the top,’ ‘ where- 
ever Germany spreads she ruins culture.’ Nietzsche’s cosmo- 
politan nation of supermen was perhaps as far removed from 
Junker ideals as from the ideals of Augustine’s city of God. And, 
in a sense, he will have his revenge in this war which must 
shatter the prestige of brute empire. For it will not be by 
preaching meekness and submissiveness and patience that the 
world is going to be any better after this conflict. These virtues, 
an unselfrespecting docility, have been the obverse of the 
‘three K’s ’—Kaiser, Krupp, Kriege '—and have made the Junker- 
thum possible. Not Nietzsche but Luther holds the threads of 
the extraordinary mentality which exalts faith at the expense of 
godliness. It was Luther who called the Epistle of James ‘an 
Epistle of straw,’ and this is the Epistle which tells us that pure 
religion and undefiled is that which visits the sorrowing in their 


* The life of women in Germany is to be regulated, said the Kaiser, by 
the “three K’s’—Kinder, Kiiche, Kirche. 
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affliction and keeps itself unspotted from the world. It now 
provides the best commentary on Luther’s handiwork : ‘ Whence 
come wars and whence come fightings among you? Ye lust, and 
have not, ye kill and covet, and cannot obtain : ye fight and war.’ 
‘Envy, our pet German vice,’ said Treitschke ; and Luther came 
to the moral assistance of his countrymen by substituting the 
cross as a dogma for the cross as a morality. Is it the least 
curious outcome of the war that already Lutherans in Russia are 
flocking in numbers to be received into the Orthodox Church? 

I remember when William the Second paid his first visit to 
Rome after the ratification of the ‘Triplice.’ The Forum was 
illuminated by Bengal lights and a great dais had been erected 
against the Palatine from whence he could watch the spectacle. 
I was near him, and I felt the full dramatic force of the moment 
when he, a German Emperor in Rome, stood forward on the site 
of the palaces of Caesar, and I thought: You picture yourself in 
the place of the Holy Roman Emperor. It is with this virus that 
he has inoculated the victors of 1870. Was not Thor simply a 
vulgar ‘war lord’ converted into a divinity? And had not the 
Romans done the same? Facing William the Second on that 
night was the temple which Antoninus raised to Faustina and 
which the Romans rededicated to both divi; but the Roman 
never confused, as the German has confused, the cult of the 
State with the aspirations of the human soul. It is the non- 
Latin empire which has inverted the travesty and made God into 
a war lord; has made Him subserve the sordid aspiration 
‘Deutschland iiber alles’ which supersedes the pious German 
‘Gott tiber alles.’ 

And as it seems probable that Latin religion will henceforward 
have greater prominence so also will the Latin races. Since 1870 
the European tendency has been towards Germanisation. The 
world-wide sway of the English, the enormous development of a 
whole continent on the other side of the Atlantic on Anglo-Saxon 
lines, and the greatness of modern Germany—all of them develop- 
ments of the nineteenth century—have left the Latin behind 
and thrust into the background the ideals of all Latin civilisation. 
The Triple Alliance itself went some way towards neutralising 
the influence of United Italy as a new Latin factor in the 
commonwealth of nations. But the moral and psychical factors 
in Europe will now receive a fresh combination ; the Latin and 
Slav will come out of this conflict immensely strengthened, the 
Germanic peoples will come out immeasurably weakened. 
‘Psychological ’ brains will dominate in place of ‘ metaphysical’ 
brains. And when I say that the Latins are the psychological 
peoples I mean that they have the faculty for seizing reality, for 
lucid appreciation of the psychological factors of conduct, quick 
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response, quick reaction, the power of receiving and treating with 
ideas as distinguished from the habit of being duped by them— 
a greater mental sincerity. Both Slav and Latin, in comparison 
with all Teutonic or Teutonised peoples, have attractiveness and 
natural charm, and both have more mercy and ruth. An Italian 
gendarme will not hurry away a woman he has come to arrest, 
he will often wait patiently till a merciful interlude has elapsed ; 
and perhaps there can be no stronger contrast among the races 
of men than the tragic sense of pity of the Russian and the piti- 
lessness of this Prussians’ war. And Slav and Latin have 
another trait in common, for both value the individuality of 
women as neither German nor Englishman has shown himself 
capable of doing. It is not the fact that both people have 
fairer inheritance and marriage laws, for other features affecting 
the legal position of women under the Code Napoléon are a dis- 
grace to Latin lands; but it is the fact that Latins and Slavs 
alone of the peoples of the modern world have appreciated and 
cared for feminine individualism; so that there is scarcely a 
position which a French woman or a Slav woman desires to fill 
which she could not fill among her people. This has been 
repeatedly proved true among the Slavonian peoples, in Russia, 
in Poland, in the Balkan States. In this respect France with 
its unjust sex laws and its splendid traditions of women’s free- 
dom is like the son in the parable who answered ‘I will not,’ and 
went; while other nations talk of their love of liberty and of 
fair play to women, and withhold from them every freedom. 
Hence in these first weeks of the war we have already seen 
officers’ daughters in Russia go to the front, another Russian 
sportswoman engaged, at her request, in outpost duty, and a 
hospital of highly trained English women doctors and nurses 
at once accepted in Paris, for whom their own country had no 
use. At the same time Russia has issued permission to women 
surgeons to proceed to the front, the only restriction being that 
they shall not outnumber the male surgeons. I do not think the 
Russian or the French would have called Florence Nightingale 
an ‘ indecent hussy.’ ‘ 

The fact again that both races represent the preference for 
psychological rather fhan for political values is an asset of great 
worth for the future. England will represent for many years 
to come all that is wanted in upholding the tradition of political 
values, the faculty for political liberty. There are other liberties 
of the soul which only those peoples who are not held in the 
thrall of their prejudices can set before us. It is a curious thing 
that the neglect of psychological factors in a country’s life has 
led in modern Europe to the rise of snobbishness. Our two 
enemies share with England the cult of rank and position with- 
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out however exemplifying the aristocraticism which dignified the 
upper classes in the French Revolution. Austria and Germany 
lay stress upon the worship due to title and on the distinctions 
between the ‘ high-born,’ the ‘ half-born,’ and those unfortunates 
who are not ‘ born’ at all, such as is now known to no European 
people ; yet there, as in England, the civilisation which in Latin 
Spain, in France, or in Italy, makes ‘ every man a gentleman,’ or 
even which in autocratic Russia is now giving Europe an example 
of democratic simplicity,? has never been achieved. Hence the 
gain to the Anglo-Saxon of a new polarisation of values. Our 
custom of sending girls and boys to ‘complete’ their education 
in Germany has done nothing to develop English character. We 
shall not send them there now ; and we may even get back, what 
we lost at the Reformation, the larger patriotism of religion and 
letters. How is it that a few short weeks witnessed this turning 
away of Europe, ay and of nations on every continent of the 
globe, from Germany which four months ago received universal 
admiration for its philosophy, its metaphysic, its music, its 
patient exhaustive brilliant research? The reason is that 
Germany has condemned whole nations to anguish and loss, 
to fire and sword and rapine, to carnage on a scale never known 
in the world before. No one had any quarrel with this Power, 
no one provoked it, we have seen bared nakedly before us a turpi- 
tude unsurpassed in the history of mankind, a defiance of the 
rights of humanity unparalleled in its obliquity. For this drama 
is played before such an audience as never till now looked upon 
war ; never till now has a great struggle been waged before tens 
and hundreds of millions of men the heirs of such knowledge and 
such resources, and living under such widely diffused principles 
of representative government and instruction. That in this 
phase of humanity the nation which has had in the past hundred 
years the highest claims to learning and philosophy should haye 
thrust a colossal and wanton war upon mankind is a portent 
which has reached the imagination of all races of men with 
unrivalled swiftness. We do not yet realise what it means— 
when compared with any conflict of the past or any serious cause 
for war—to hear of three, four, five hundred thousand dead and 
wounded. During the first two months the total loss was 
probably not less than ten hundred thousand men, and has been 
proportionately greater since—men blown to death by shells, 
men mangled and left on the field masses of bleeding flesh, 
women raped, maimed, burnt in their homes, forced to see those 
they loved best killed before their eyes, wandering with little 


* The Times special correspondent with the Russian armies called attention 
(November 2) to this aspect of Russian life, contrasted with the ostentation 
of ‘ nouveaux riches’ in England and America. 
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children homeless and wounded, sick and starving, or driven in 
the front of troops as a screen ; civilian populations ordered to set 
fire to their own homesteads, and everywhere hundreds of 
thousands of mourners for the dead. Not a horror or a torture 
has been spared which humanity can suffer in mind or body, 
And all for what? A swift catastrophe of nature making its 
appeal to all men to aid and palliate? An intolerable wrong 
wreaked by an uncivilised people? No—the act of madmen from 
the land of Goethe, of Kant, of Schiller, Beethoven, Bach—of 
men who are morally mad. 

It is this moral débdcle of our civilisation which is the 
focussing point for attention best worth considering. The 
Belgian Ministre d’Ktat who headed the deputation to America 
told us the truth when he declared that no European country 
is guiltless of this war. If a man in a calm moment looks at 
the pictures of a great siege gun or a cannon for firing bombs, 
what can he really think about them? In an age when physical 
strength has practically ceased to be an asset or to vest authority 
in human affairs men have been moulding a Frankenstein’s 
monster adventitiously armed, and have bowed down before it 
as the eventual arbiter between them.. We have pretended to 
decry the fist and have created ‘the mailed fist.’ With this 
picture we were in fatt content until we saw Germany trans- 
formed into the incarnation of brute force lusting for brute power. 
This showed us the moral débdcle which always lay in wait by 
our fetish. Ample evidence already exists in the reports of the 
Belgian Commission, in the orders to troops, in the diaries and 
letters found upon the dead, in the indelible record written in 
fire and carnage. We have the barbarous desire to humiliate,’ 
the savage pleasure in terrorising and in menacing the inoffensive, 
the moral inability to honour or pity the noble patriotism dis- 
played in outraged Belgium, the ignoble call upon its soldiers to 
desert, the masquerading in uniforms of the Allies and in 
civilian clothes, the use of the white flag to lure men to their 
death, the assassination of the wounded on the battlefield, the 
devilish torment practised upon ‘three severely wounded Eng- 
lish’ at Landen railway station at midday on the 9th of 
October ‘ by two or three hundred German soldiers,’ which is 
vouched for by the Dutch war correspondent who witnessed it, 
the ghoulish stacking of the dead as a barricade over which 
to shoot the living, and the sitting up of dead bodies in empty 
trenches to draw the enemy’s fire. 


* In her delightful Memories of the Kaiser’s Court Miss Topham notes: 
‘The Prussian spirit . . . has a knack of letting the conquered drink to the 
dregs the cup of humiliation.’: 
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No, never since the world began have such things been looked 
upon by such men. 

Once more, note how Germany which has been regarded as 
one of the Protestant truth-speaking peoples has outraged sense 
and conscience by the cunning perfidy, the hypocrisy, the shame- 
less crude campaign of its mendacity: the sentence wrenched 
from its context and spirit, the very essence of lies. 

Nevertheless let none of us say to ourselves ‘God, I thank 
Thee that I am not as the rest of men, or even as these Germans.’ 
The nations of Europe which have been increasing armaments 
and inventing ever deadlier engines of war; the Cabinets which 
tolerate the despicable system of espionage, agents provocateurs 
and ‘ graft,’ or the crushing of Persia, must not be allowed to 
pose as ingénues astonished at the horrors of a broken peace. 
We take leave of all philosophy if we suppose that one nation 
alone cherished ary such ideas or was capable of giving effect 
to them. What Germany has done is to hold up the mirror to 
Europe, and it is to be hoped that Europe after beholding himself 
in it will not straightway forget what manner of man he was. 
If we wish to understand this a little better we have only to 
remember the Hague Peace Conventions. War in the future 
was at least to be less bloodthirsty and cruel, civilians would be 
protected; and here we are at this moment in the midst of a 
war so grievous so sanguinary so barbaric in all its circumstances 
that it has already been called ‘a civilians’ war,’ one in which 
the civil populations the women and the little children are called 
upon to suffer most. After the war, we may hope, the civilisa- 
tion—or is it the sex?—which is satisfied with the solemn farce 
of making laws which it knows will never be administered and 
will never deter anyone, will reform itself. When a London 
morning paper, as soon as the war broke out, told us that ‘ to 
be a soldier is the most natural occupation of man,’ it told us 
more than this: it told us that if this be the actual description 
of civilised ‘man’ he will not trouble to wait till a just war is 
thrust upon him. We have got a ‘ holy war’ now, but it is no 

thanks to the war cabinets of Europe, who have a single duty 
imposed upon them, the overthrow of the monster they have 
created. The hands that built it up must drag it down with the 
weapons they have forged. We will not have a society which 
made it possible for the Kronprinz at a reception at our Embassy 
a few weeks before the war to inquire after the naval and military 
attachés in the words ‘Where are your spies?’ The world is 
not going to march to culture to the sound of siege guns, nor 
to be forced into war because the gunmakers clamour for colossal 
profits. 
If no war ever took place before such a vast civilised audience, 
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it is also true that none ever roused such high world-wide aspira- 
tions for a better state of things as its outcome. The First Lord 
of the Admiralty in this country told us we must be a more just 
people after this war than before, indeed one of the lessons 
we are to learn is that the capital act of violence is the refusal 
of justice. And another thing to be learnt is that the half- 
moralities must go—the ‘ Christian spirit’ for Germany and the 
heathen spirit for Belgium, the love of liberty for me and not 
for you—and the shams and ugliness which attend upon them. 
But how much must be altered if this is to cease to be the spirit 
inspiring our affairs! Belgium has just been called ‘the pro- 
tected woman’ of Europe, and all we can do for her now is 
to give her the power to protect herself. Obviously no ‘ pro- 
tected ’ State is safe round which we throw our phrases and our 
laws without muzzling our cannon. Belgium has proved worth 
our championship, a hundred times worthy of any small dignity 
we can add to her own great dignity. And for those who believe 
there are few things better worth fighting for than the French 
element in the world’s affairs—that for which Joan of Arc fought, 
that which she crowned at Rheims—England’s part in this War 
is doubly admirable. As I write Rheims has been threatened 
with still further destruction, the place which set the sacred 
symbols upon the ideas of France. And we can bear to look 
upon it only because we know that that which waits to be 
crowned now—which Joan would now have crowned—needs no 
cathedral and no holy oil, for its consecration may be left to the 
deeper things of nature and the higher things of the spirit. 


M. A. R. TUKER. 
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SOME CONSIDERATIONS ON THE SELF 


THE question is often asked why it is that after so many years 
of missionary effort in India and the East so little progress has 
been made in the spread of Christianity in those regions. It is a 
question of much importance to all those who are interested in 
religion, whether they be Christian missionaries or merely men 
profoundly impressed by the part which religion plays in the life 
of an Empire in the East, such as our great Indian Empire. 

Many answers have been proposed. Some would have it that 
our missionaries have gone the wrong way to work; they have 
neglected, say these, to approach the people from their own level, 
to speak to them in language they can understand. Henee we 
may now see missionaries going about India in native dress, 
adopting native customs and endeavouring to denationalise them- 
selves in the fervour of their desire to reach the hearts of the 
people. 

Others, who are themselves engaged in missionary work, point 
to the lives led by English Christians in the East, and regard the 
lax practice of their fellow-countrymen as the greatest hindrance 
in their efforts to hold up Christianity as the ideal to the earnest 
native seeker after truth. 

Now, with regard to the first suggestion, that Christian 
preachers should adopt the methods of the indigenous holy man, 
fakir or guru, Brahman or mullah; it may be asserted without 
fear of contradiction from anyone acquainted with the native of 
India that such methods are neither necessary nor desirable. No 
man is respected for an attempt to conceal his nationality, his 
motives are questioned and not seldom falsely conjectured. 
Prestige is not humbug, and such imitative transformations, how- 
ever well intentioned, do not conduce to the prestige of the Sahib 
in India. No native trooper in a cavalry regiment would expect 
his English officer to adopt his ways of living; yet he does not 
doubt his efficiency in their common profession, war, nor the 
sincerity of his instruction. 

As for the second, the charge against Englishmen living in 
India, it may perhaps be unwise for one who is himself in the 
category to attempt a defence! Yet this may be offered in due 
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humility, that, even if the morality of the English community 
were everything that lady novelists represent it to be, still in the 
eyes of the Eastern that would be no hindrance to a belief in the 
truth of its religion. Morals and religion have not the same con- 
nexion in the East as in the West, nor is the divorce between 
profession and practice unknown even among Indians! If it 
were said that the native notices that his religion seems to bring 
little peace or comfort to the white man in his daily life, that 
assertion would pass unchallenged, for such is too often the case. 
May we not see that in the West as well? 

Here we reach, quite casually, as it would seem, the real 
answer to the question. The Eastern simply does not see the 
advantage to be gained by Christianity. By advantage we mean 
here advantage in the sense of spiritual enlargement or enlighten- 
ment. Certain low castes do indeed see the advantage in the 
material sense, and do become Christians; it is from these 
depressed classes that the majority of our converts come. The 
true Hindoo or Buddhist cannot understand the attitude of the 
Christian mind; so far as he does understand it, he dislikes it. 
This is a hard saying. Let us try to see what it means. 

Undoubtedly Christian teaching is having a great influence 
upon Indian thought. So much we may concede to the conten- 
tion of our missionaries that we must not judge their results by 
statistics of conversion. But when we look more closely at this 
influence we find that it is in the direction of a more humane and 
brotherly feeling, the break-down of caste barriers, the incul- 
cation of service, the conviction of the need of personal sacrifice. 
It is not in the direction of dogmatic acceptance. Can we wonder 
at this when we look round upon the Europe of to-day? Can we 
assert that the dogmas of Christianity are accepted, at all widely, 
even here? The spirit of Christ is, we firmly believe, abroad 
among us, inspiring many a movement for the amelioration of 
the human race, the ultimate possibilities of which we are only 
just beginning to glimpse ; but the old dogmas of our faith are, to 
speak conventionally, dying ; to speak truly, changing. Yet these 
are the very dogmas which we, in sublime conceit, offer to the 
Eastern world as truth whole and irrefragable ! 

But with all this we are not here concerned. Many of us 
believe that the failure of modern Christianity, if failure there be, 
is due to the fact that these very dogmas do not represent the 
original intentions of Christ, if we may with all reverence thus 
speak. We have come to regard them as essential to Christianity 
because they have grown up so slowly and so naturally among 
successive generations of religious thinkers. They are the intel- 
lectual air we breathed in at our birth; they are as familiar to us 
as our daily surroundings. 
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But when we offer them to the East, we offer them to a people 
whose intellectual heritage is far other ; to them they are exotics. 
If we would create the proper atmosphere for their reception we 
must perform in a few years the work of many centuries, and 
demolish an ancient structure founded upon natural affection. 

This explains, in some measure, why the efforts of our 
missionaries meet with so little success. They are trying to use 
a raw material which is not in a suitable condition for their 
working. This also throws some light upon the vexed question 
of education in India. We have, with perfectly honest intentions, 
endeavoured to give Indians a Western education because we 
have seen the good results of such education among European 
nations and believe that all national progress must be based upon 
its principles. But we have forgotten that the East has not the 
same political history as the West ; the mutually antagonistic races 
of India know nothing of that long discipline of gradual change 
which in Europe has at last resulted in the possibility, hardly at 
present more than that, of representative institutions. Here 
again we are attempting to perform in the lifetime of a single 
administration what is really the work of generations. The two 
problems, the religious and the educational, are very much alike. 
They owe their difficulty as problems to the same difference, 
radical yet hardly recognised, between the Eastern and the 
Western mind. That difference is to be found in the attitude 
towards the Self, the Individual. Here in the West, ever since 
that period of intellectual uprising which synchronises with the 
Protestant Reformation, we have in religion, philosophy, and 
politics regarded the individual as the important factor in all 
affairs. The key-note of the ethical system of Spinoza (1677) was 
that ‘ everything, in so far as it is in itself, strives to persist in 
its own being.’ Since that date all our systems of metaphysical 
and political philosophy have been based upon the rights of the 
individual or the supremacy of the self. The belief in personal 
immortality, the persistence of the individual self, has been 
regarded as an essential in any religion whaisoever in the West. 
For a time it seemed to our fathers as though science struck hard 
at this belief. Preoccupied like Pope with Man, they were sud- 
denly told that the proper study of mankind was earthworms! 
Convinced with Kant that ‘the world arises in consciousness,’ they 
heard with dismay that consciousness itself was developed out of 
protoplasm! Man was revealed as but a step in the great evolu- 
tion of life. 

To the men of the Victorian era such a view of life seemed 
inimical to all human hopes. To the pessimist it was a confirma- 
tion of his creed that the greatest evil of all is the will to live; 
the optimist took shelter in idealism and asserted that though 
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man’s physical frame was indeed the product of natural evolution, 
yet his mind, his spirit, his consciousness was altogether unique. 
Christian apologists have, one and all, regarded personal immor- 
tality as the chief point to be defended, and their forces have 
been strengthened of late by all kinds of adherents, from eminent 
men of science to psychical ‘ scientists.’ 

This is a controversy which does not here concern us. All we 
desire is to emphasise the contrast that here in the West the 
controversy is regarded by both sides as of the utmost importance, 
while in the East it could not arise at all. 

Now this is just what the Western mind cannot realise. If 
there be no personal immortality, then ‘ we are of all men most 
miserable.’ Butler places the argument on its behalf in the fore- 
front of his Analogy; the ordinary Christian, nay! the average 
respectable citizen can see no possibility of a religious or respect- 
able life once that belief, however vague, be taken clean away. 


What ‘then were God to such as I? 
’Twere hardly worth my while to choose 
Of things all mortal, or to use 

A little patience ere I die ; 


’Twere best at once to sink to peace, 
Like birds the charming serpent draws, 
To drop head-foremost in the jaws 

Of vacant darkness and to cease. 


Those words of Tennyson well express the feeling of the West. 
We need not confine it to those who care but for the ‘ loaves and 
fishes ’ of religion—the congregations who find comfort in popular 
hymns, and sing blandly : 


Whatever, Lord, we lend to Thee 
A thousandfold repaid shall be. 


Without doubt it has been, and still is, the feeling of some of 
the finest minds in this world of the West, all popular travesties 
notwithstanding. 

Yet to millions of the human race such a longing for personal 
immortality is unknown, almost unthinkable. They are intensely 
religious, deep metaphysicians, acute thinkers. Surely their 
view is worthy of our serious consideration ; not to be lightly dis- 
missed as ‘dreary Pantheism’ or ‘blank Nihilism’? It is the 
view of practically the whole Eastern world. For we must 
remember that Christianity and Mohammedanism are not Eastern 
religions ; they belong to Syria, to Arabia, the melting-pot of two 
civilisations. Psychologists should make the East begin at Aden, 
as the insurance companies do. Not till we are through that 
“Gate of Tears,’ at Bab-el-Mandeb, are we in the true East, and 
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not till then may we begin to feel, even faintly, the fascination 
of its faith. 

So rare is it to find a true appreciation of the Eastern concep- 
tion of self, so hard, indeed, for a mind saturated with Western 
thought, to discover anything at all of its real meaning, that 
perhaps these considerations, trite enough and every way im- 
perfect, may yet be of some interest, coming from one who has 
entered within that gate and has fancied, at times, for all the 
‘tears,’ that here his feet were, perchance, upon the paths of 
peace. 

‘Every man,’ says an English theologian, ‘is certain of his 
own personality, and has no need to be convinced of it.’ Cogito, 
ergo sum, is an inference regarded as perfectly legitimate in the 
West. 

But if we turn to the East we find this very same ‘ certainty ’ 
ranking as one of the delusions inseparable from conscious exist- 
ence, which must be got rid of before we can hope for enlighten- 
ment. The idea of self is the root of all evil, the origin of all 
our desires, the cause of all our sorrows. Let us quote, from 
the Sutta Pitaka, the words of Gautama : 


From sensation the unlearned man derives the notions ‘I am,’ ‘ This 
I, exists,’ ‘I shall be,’ ‘I shall not be.’ But the learned disciple, having 
the same five organs of sense, has got rid of ignorance and acquired wisdom, 
and therefore the idea ‘I am’ does not occur to him. 


Now let us quote from a Western source : 


Personally I ignore the existence of soul and spirit, feeling no want 
of a self within a self, an I within an I. If it be a question of words, 
and my ‘ego’ or subject as opposed to the ‘ non-ego,’ or object; or my 
individuality, the concourse of conditions which differentiates me from 
others, be called a soul, then I have a soul, but not a soul proper. 


Those words of Sir Richard Burton (1878) give us a clue to 
the manner of the delusion. They suggest to us that all the 
usual philosophic arguments—self-consciousness, self-determina- 
tion, etc.—are beside the point. They prove an ‘I’ indeed, 
but that ‘I’ is only a word for ‘ the concourse of conditions which 
differentiates me from others.’ 

The older psychologists used to give us a list of the ‘ faculties ’ 
—the memory, the will, etc. They were convicted of regarding 
separate aspects as separate entities. In the course of our think- 
ing we have to abstract or isolate certain aspects of a thing for 
study, but we must bear in mind the underlying unity. May 
not the argument that refuted the old psychologists bear also 
against the current idea of personality? May we not have 
isolated that too, in the same way, and thus have come to regard 
it as a separate entity? Of course we are bound to make these 
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abstractions, and for practical purposes treat them as rea; just 
as for practical purposes we take a piece of paper as worth five 
golden sovereigns. But to regard the self or personality as any- 
thing but a token or convenient symbol is, to the metaphysical 
Asiatic, absurd. ‘Wé are incapable of apprehending a per- 
sonality except in the sense of something that masks or represents 
an incomprehensible notion.’ 

An old Buddhist story seems appropriate here, though it is 
well worn. A certain king was labouring under the same delusion 
as ourselves. He could not see how a man could exist if he were 
not a separate entity. 

‘What is a chariot?’ asked his instructor. ‘Is the orna- 
mental cover the chariot? Are the wheels, the spokes of the 
wheels, or the reins, the chariot? Are all these parts together 
the chariot? If you leave these out, does there remain anything 
which is the chariot?’ 

‘No,’ replied the king. 

‘Then I see no chariot, it is only a sound, a name.’ 

‘No untruth have I uttered, venerable monk. The cover, 
wheels, seat, and other parts all united form the chariot. They 
are the usual signs by which that which is called a chariot is 
known.’ 

‘Just so,’ said the sage, ‘in the case of man; as the various 
parts of a chariot form, when united, the chariot, so the aggregate 
qualities, when united in one body, form a being, a living 
existence.’ 

We may parallel this argument—not altogether a satisfactory 
one, it may be admitted, but sufficiently expository of the view 
under discussion—with an anecdote, true if trivial, of a small 
boy at a funeral. In order that he should not be affected too 
grievously by the signs of sorrow about him, his mother said, to 
comfort him, ‘That is only the body of John Jones they are 
putting in the grave ; you know his soul is in Heaven.’ 

‘Then,’ replied the small boy, ‘if his body is in the grave and 
his soul is in Heaven, where is John Jones?’ 

Here we reach a further step, the problem of persistence. 
When this ‘ concourse of conditions’ is broken up, what follows? 

The Western answer is definite. The personality persists; 
death is a mere incident in its eternal career. Yet even here in 
the West two obvious objections have been made to this, and, in 
spite of all elucidations, still carry doubt to many minds. 

The one objection is, more or less, a material one. Medical 
experience shows us, it urges, that the personality has by no 
means the permanent character that theology would give it, 
even during this sensible existence.. A bodily change, an injury 
to the brain, even an immaterial shock to the mind, may alter 
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the personality to such an extent that it may almost be said to 
destroy it. What guarantee have we, asks the materialist, that 
in the dissipation of our bodily organs the spiritual are not also 
scattered? Dust returns to dust and is merged in the material 
universe ; spirit is absorbed once more, if spirit there be, in the 
spiritual universe. 

The other objection is the theological one. The argument 
for personal immortality is derived mainly, it tells us, from revela- 
tion. In the writings that embody that revelation we may find 
many passages that make the promise of personal immortality 
appear conditional. Not heaven and hell are the alternatives, 
but eternal life and annihilation. 

Into this theological objection we need not enter, as it in no 
way concerns Eastern belief. But the other objection does. All 
our speculations about life, in itself, apart from its manifestations, 
proceed necessarily by way of analogy. We do not know any- 
thing of life apart from its manifestation in matter. The nearest 
analogy we can get is to be found in electricity. Death is not 
merely a break-down of the body, the running down of the 
machine ; the dead man’s face becomes blank like the face of a 
house when the lights are suddenly switched off. Something or 
other has gone out. 

When you turn off the electric light, what happens? You 
don’t kill it ; it is there still. Thatis sleep. And when you break 
the button of the switch that regulates the light, what happens? 
The light, the potential light, is still there, stored up ready; 
only you cannot put on the light just there, just then. That is 
death. 

Or, take a telephone. You may break the receiver, you may 
smash it to atoms, but you do not touch the electricity, you do 
not hurt that. Mend your receiver, or get another, and you may > 
establish communication again. That analogy gives us a good 
answer against those people who say that life is destroyed with 
the body. 

But it gives us no atom of hope that our receiver will be 
mended. 

It is absurd to suppose that life is at the mercy of any fool 
with a gun; but it is equally ridiculous to expect that the same 
bucket is going to the well of life for ever. 

Eastern thought has attempted to guard against either. delu- 
sion. We have seen how the refusal to believe in the separate 
entity of the self prevents us from holding to personal immor- 
tality. The same conviction enables us to refute the man who 
supposes that he is ‘ free to end it when he will’ like the pessi- 
mist preacher in Thomson’s City of Dreadful Night. 

What becomes, then, of this energy we call life and may call 
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‘soul’ as long as we do not attach to the word the idea of separate 
entity ? 

The answer is given in the doctrine of Karma, or more fami- 
liarly, the transmigration of souls. The latter phrase, however, 
is so often misinterpreted that it is better not to use it without 
the reservation about the meaning of ‘ soul’ which we have given. 

The doctrine of Karma briefly is that whatsoever a man sows 
that grows up and bears fruit. All the good and evil deeds he has 
done combine to form, in their results, ‘the concourse of con- 
ditions ’ of another life. One cannot say a man reaps what he 
sows because the ‘he’ does not exist. Yet the life of each man 
living is the result of his previous lives, though there is no con- 
scious connexion between these lives. With our ideas of the 
soul it is difficult not to misunderstand this idea of transmigra- 
tion; and analogy again comes to hand, a favourite Buddhist 
simile. As one candle, or lamp, is lit from another, so is one life 
derived from another; the flame of each is not the same, yet 
without the one the other could not be. The one ‘ concourse of 
conditions ’ gives rise to the other. 

Now the objection to such a doctrine takes, in the Western 
mind, a moral form. We fail to see any motive for good deeds 
if we shall not consciously reap the benefit of them. 

That objection arises from our individualistic standpoint. 
We have been made so familiar with the idea of rewards and 
punishments as moral sanctions that we have forgotten that, 
after all, the essential fact in a good action is the motive alone; 
nothing is really‘good but a good will; in other words, no action 
is good unless it is done from a love of the good alone, and not 
from any hope of personal gain thereby. How far has our 
popular religion fallen from this! This very belief that the 
average man needs some additional inducement to be moral, 
beyond the ‘beauty of holiness,’ useful as it proved, perhaps, 
politically, in times of barbaric ignorance, is bringing back upon 
us a terrible revenge, now that the old sanctions are losing their 
power upon masses of our people. For indeed, to look deeper, 
did that machinery, so venerable and imposing, of heaven and 
hell, ever avail amid those storms of passion and overwhelming 
desire that burst so violently upon a man at times? And now, 
when that is wearing out, what have we to put in its place to 
stay the moral anarchy, the signs of which are all too evident in 
our midst already? 

Eastern ethics have at least this advantage, that they do not 
depend upon any theological dogma or set of dogmas, and do 
emphasise unequivocally man’s responsibility for his actions and 
his duty towards the Good for its own sake alone. Under such 
a system as this we do at least detect a chance of pure altruism, 
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whereas to the Eastern mind the morals of the West seem 
indubitably utilitarian, however disguised; there is always a 
suspicion of political or social expediency about them. This 
very objection, grounded upon the alleged lack of adequate 
sanction, carries that implication; the greater idealism of the 
East distinguishes between the validity of a moral law and the 
inducements for keeping it. ‘ Let us eat, drink and be merry, 
for to-morrow we die!’ would appear very bad logic to the 
Indian, and indeed Epicurean philosophies have never flourished 
in India. The moral obligation has been recognised even 
when it has not been fulfilled, and no country in the world 
is so loving of religion. No one can go about much in India 
without perceiving the intense interest in all forms of spiritual 
regeneration and the desire, often so pathetic, for purification. 

For although Eastern morals do not possess sanctions of the 
same kind as Western religions hold over their followers, still 
there is an end or highest good, which is the goal of all religious 
endeavour. That goal is to be attained only after long stages 
of purification and progressive knowledge—purification from the 
lusts of the flesh and all the selfish desires of sensible existence, 
and knowledge that this very existence and all that appertains 
to it is delusion, maya. The man who has become free from 
error, and sees things in their true values, is filled with love and 
goodwill towards the whole world. ‘This state of heart is the 
best.” In this perfect peace, goodness, and wisdom, the cause 
of existence is destroyed ; Karma has worked itself out; the oil 
being exhausted, the lamp is extinguished. The ‘soul’ has 
attained ‘ Nirvana.’ Now this word is familiar among us, and 
it means to most of us extinction, annihilation, but that is not 
at all its true interpretation. We shall grasp the idea better if 
we picture it to ourselves as absorption into the supreme self, 
that absolute and all-embracing spirit which is the Brahma or 
only reality. 

This absorption, this loss of personal identity, seems to the 
Western mind the same thing as annihilation; we regard it as a 
blank, dreary ideal. 

Let us see how it may appear otherwise, how, in Western 
words, the Eastern idea shapes itself. For the idea is really 
not so strange to the West, only we have forgotten it in the 
storm and stress of modern expansion. ‘God shall be all in all.’ 
That does not sound strange in Christian ears! To one who has 
grasped what that means, the question of personal identity is of 
little moment. In all interesting movements, in all intense acts 
of cognition, there is really no antithesis between the knower 
and the known. If I am working hard at a problem, I am for 
the time that problem; my personal identity is merged in the 
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object of my thought. I am, we say it often, absorbed. And yet 
there is no sense of loss. So far as I am aware of myself, indeed, 
so far do I fail in attention to my problem. In saying this we 
are, of course, at once confronted with the whole armoury of 
logic with its Hegelian formula of ‘ Identity in Difference’ and 
* Difference in Identity.’ 

With regard to that act of cognition which merely consists 
in the ‘ getting up’ of facts, in school-boy phrase, it is perhaps 
true that we have this distinction. But is it so in the 
higher kinds of knowledge? When we meet some great human 
character, do we not feel that the man is what he knows or what 
he has contemplated? In the presence of such an one we are 
reminded of the radiance of Moses’ face when he came down 
from the mount ; distinctions pass away. The difference between 
these kinds of knowledge may be compared to the difference 
between the scholar and the man of genius, the verse-writer 
and the poet. The one just knows; the other is. That sugges- 
tion must suffice now for the logicians. 

It is the clinging to personal identity that prevents the attain- 
ment of Nirvana. It is just this separateness which constitutes 
the Christian hell—that state of being ‘ cut off’ from God. We 
have the same idea pervading the sayings of Christ. ‘ He that 
will save his life shall lose it.’ ‘He that shall lose his life shall 
find it.’ The death of the self is undoubtedly the aim of Christ’s 


teaching, however our later individualism may have obscured it. 
It is the law of happiness, the condition precedent to Nirvana, 


in other words : 


The varied colours are a fitful heap. 

They pass in constant service though they sleep ; 
The self gone out of them, therewith the pain: 
Read that, who still to spell our earth remain. 


If the survival of the separate self be necessary to the attainment 
of the supreme Good, then Nature, for all its calm and strength, 
is working in the wrong direction ! 

The objection will be made that we are not fairly interpreting 
the Christian view of self-sacrifice in this way, because the end 
of Christian endeavour is union with a personal God, and not, as 
in Eastern religion, absorption in an impersonal Reality. This 
is quite a side issue, since we are only concerned here with point- 
ing out the essential difference between the Western and the 
Eastern views, and not with reconciling them. Yet, if the latter 
were our object, surely we might say that frankly this union with 
@ Person seems a paradox. When we speak of ‘ oneness’ with 
@ person we are using a figure of speech. It is just the impossi- 
bility of union between persons that so often proves the tragedy 
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of human love. We would have more than it is possible to have ; 
hence a restless discontent and bitter disappointment. Happy 
the man who realises the limitations even of love! ‘He must 
let that alone for ever.” There must always be a terrible loneli- 
ness about human life, a loneliness only felt in its intensity by 
those who feel most love for their fellows. It seems at times the 
greatest argument for the truth of some such conception as Nir- 
vana, where ‘the dewdrop falls into the shining sea’ and the 
many become one. 

We might go further and point out that though for practical 
purposes we make use of the conception of personality ‘ to mask 
or represent an incomprehensible notion,’ yet it is by no means 
certain that Christians are entitled to attach that conception to 
the ultimate idea of God. We are here on the fringe of a great 
subject that may well restrain our language, but it may with 
reverence be said that it does seem significant that in two private 
conversations Christ Himself uses the term Pneuma, spirit, or 
‘wind ’ as it is literally, to denote God. Surely that was a strange 
word if the object were to emphasise the ‘ personality’ of God? 
Is there anything that conveys so aptly to the mind the very 
opposite idea? This puzzled ‘the ruler in Israel,’ and brought 
comfort to the woman at the well. It may be that the two states 
are not incompatible; it may be that the very restlessness and 
weakness of our religion in the West arises out of this very 
attempt to render God in terms of human thought. 

Certain it is that this conception of Nirvana, rightly con- 
sidered, is not so dreary and so strange even to us in the West, 
if we once rid ourselves of our individualism and throw off this 
delusion of the self. And does not all the experience of our life 
help us to do so? 

In childhood we have implicit belief in the power and interven- 
tion, on our behalf, of other people and supernatural beings, such 
as fairies. We regard the whole world as meant for our amuse- 
ment. 

Then at school we discover that the world has other concerns 
than ours. Unless we do our Latin prose, or bribe someone else 
to do it for us, not all the fairies in all the fairy tales will prevent 
unpleasant consequences! So as we grow to manhood we grow 
to complete confidence in ourselves and reject outside help. But 
in later years we are led to recognise the powerlessness of the 
individual, and to accept with relief, or reluctance, the guiding 
force that is in the affairs of men. We learn to live for others 
and find our joy in theirs. We discover then that, after all, 
vision may teach as much as action, and merely to look at the 
world is lovely to us. Those were illuminating words of Goethe 
from Italy : ‘My habit of seeing and taking all things as they 
are, my fidelity in letting the eye be my light, my entire renuncia- 
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tion of all pretension, have come again to my aid and made me 
in my quietude happy in the highest degree.’ ‘Happy in the 
highest degree!’ So far as man is capable of happiness, that is 
the way of it. All life long we are giving up something of the 
smaller self; the child is a thorough individualist; as he grows 
up he has to step outside the narrow circle of his own interests; 
he has to enter upon wider and wider relationships. It seems 
at first a giving up, but it comes to be seen as a gain. Some of 
us will remember still with what reluctance we left school, only 
to find that the larger self of the University, into which we were 
absorbed, meant not a loss but a gain in life. So it is with the 
self of man. 

When once we grasp the idea even of society, or the world as 
an organism, and of ourselves, apparently so separate, as but parts 
of that great whole, we shall find no vagueness and no strange- 
ness in the idea of a world life into which our own lives are 
absorbed. We shall see no difference between living for ourselves 
and living for others; the one will be just as impossible as the 
other. Selfishness and asceticism will both appear unnatural, 
both be seen as springing from that old delusion of the self’s 
separate existence. 

For Nirvana is not conditional on death. Just as the true 
follower of Christ ‘ hath eternal life ’ here and now, so the follower 
of Gautama who has followed the fourfold path ‘has received 
without price and is in the enjoyment of Nirvana.’ 

Such, in homely language, is the Eastern idea of the self and 
its destiny. It is only when we attempt to compare, or recon- 
cile it, with the hereditary beliefs of the West that we perceive, 
at all vividly, the reason why our missionary efforts bear such 
slight results ; we can thus imagine how our system may appear, 
to the educated Asiatic, not only philosophically imperfect, but 
also morally inferior. He recognises that it is well adapted to a 
race whose energy and acquisitiveness have helped it to vast 
material possessions and great material progress; but these are 
advantages for which he has never greatly cared. He looks upon 
the unrest from time to time disturbing India as largely the inevit- 
able consequence of our attempt to plant Western ideas in a soil 
unsuited to them, and he fears, not without some justification, 
that we are trying to undermine the old foundations though we 
cannot build anything in their place. 

Ours is a great responsibility. We cannot afford to try experi- 
ments. We must beware lest our enthusiasm, honest enough, 
for institutions and ideas which have worked well among our- 
selves, mislead us into the attempt to introduce them among 
those Indian peoples who are not as we are, to their undoing 


and to our own. 
S. G. Dunn. 





A NATURALIST IN NORTH AFRICA 


Sick to the inmost soul of failing to set things right, 
Misconstrued whatever I say, I yield the fight. 

Blind in the land of the blind, myself inanest of all— 
Striving with fulcrum-less lever to move the terrestrial ball— 
Sealing my lips, tearing my scroll, breaking my pen, 

Shaking the dust from my feet, shunning the homes of men, 
Unchidden by me shall the kaid oppress, the mollah bray, 
The world may go to the devil its chosen way. 


But I will turn to the wild where the spirit rests and feeds, 

Heed the flight of the homing stork, the roar of rain in the reeds; 

Know again the bloody flares and pinching chills of morn, 

The falling dusk and liquid pipe of quail among the corn. 

For me shall the air dance reels at noon on the sun-baked rock; 

For me the dust spin wheels ahead of the trudging flock ; 

I will hark to the cry of kites from the crag, the drone of rock-hived bees, 

And watch the lights that quiver and glint in wind-blown olive-trees ; 

Hear once more the sand-lark trill, the plover cry, 

Remembering only the days of the years of the hand of the Most High. 

All that I was forgot, the future hid in His hand, 

I will cover my mouth and bow my head in a thirsty land; 

Pacing slow on the ridge of the world, couched in the chambered hill, 

On guard by the silent springs of the soul till their channels fill, 

Till the clucking boulders shift in their bed and the oleanders strain, 

And the brown flood holds a dimpled cheek to the myriad-fingered rain. 
The Burden of Nabal, Prophet without honour. 


‘THE Wilderness ’—What brain-cinematographs the word sets 
moving! Old picture-books of childhood reopen, closed Royal 
Academies are rehung. The Patriarchs in primary colours pull 
Joseph out of his saw-pit ; Hagar agonises over thirsting Ishmael, 
an aloe in one corner of the composition balanced by a prickly- 
pear in the other, American plants both: a Bedouin crouched 
behind a terrified camel defends himself from the ‘ Swooping 
Terror ’—a vulture, an it please you, gentlest and benignest of 
birds! But of all deserts the ‘ Libyan Plain,’ nearest and most 
famous, and oftenest visited, is the least known. (What of its 
southern, eastern, and western boundaries?) Of all the smart 
crowd who watch the fantasia and camel-races at Biskra, how 
many seek admission to the intimacies and beauties of the desert ? 

French Africa, from Agadir to Tunis, with its hinterland 
backing upon the waste, is ethnologically and zoologically a piece 
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of Europe. That a horde of worthless Arabs should have stolen 
it from us, robbed it of art and law and Christianity, is one 
of the tragedies of Man. Its indigenous race, the Kabyle, is 
as white as ourselves. Its ancient stone dolmens resemble those 
of our own islands. Many of its wild animals are identical with 
those found in Spain, or with those which existed there within 
the human period. It is the only part of Africa where the red deer 
roams, or where you shall find the European wild boar, rabbit, 
otter, fox, wild sheep, and weasel. Its birds are chiefly of 
European types, scarcely distinguishable from those found north 
of the midland sea. A hundred indications point to recent land 
bridges by way of Gibraltar at one end, and Malta and Sicily 
at the other, whilst a hundred more show that it has had little 
intercourse with the rest of Africa. The Sahara separates what 
is essentially a European island from the Tropics as effectually 
as did the shallow sea which preceded it. 

Speaking broadly, North Africa climbs from the coast in 
terraces to the Atlas, and falls thence abruptly to the desert 
level, offering thousands of miles of inland cliffs to the mordant 
winds. These bluffs are built of alternating strata of sandstone 
and pebbles, bound together at their exposed edges by no vegeta- 
tion—for what can endure the sirocco?—exposed to the torrential 
rains of winter, the explosive heats of summer, and at all times 
to the disintegrating sandblast, grinding down, sucking out, 
whisking away the lighter particles until undermined beds of 
conglomerate rumble down in sheets of shingle. This is the 
Stone Desert, of which more presently, which lies between the 
mountains and the Sand Desert, the Sahara proper, that region 
of shallow salt lakes and glistening salinas, which are the beds 
of dried-up lagoons, of shifting dunes topped with thorn-bushes, 
where the white Horned Viper awaits the chance-brought bird 
or mouse, which, hurrying in to escape the hawk, is struck 
and dies on the instant. A man succumbs in three minutes. 
Here, too, you shall find large thorny lizards of threatening 
aspect, but of the meekest manners, asking but a lettuce to make 
them happy. Gazelle is rare; ostrich has gone; shards of its 
eggs are not uncommon, and among them have recently been 
found fragments of stouter and darker shells. Here you may 
see the Houbara Bustard, and will be surprised at the extent of 
white it shows upon the wing ; every bush holds its large brindled 
feathers. But there is small joy in days spent upon the Sand 
Desert : if there be no wind the sun beats down from a hard, 
blue vault, and strikes up from the white soil ; there seems little 
to breathe. If the wind gets up it is worse ; the sky turns khaki 
colour, the horizon grows near and red; the blast torments eye 
and nostril with the asperities of a Provence Mistral, or a Holder- 
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ness north-easter with sand added. This inhospitable region, 
reaching from the Nile to the ocean, illustrates the failure of 
life in the presence of impossible conditions. 

The Stone Desert has more to show: its contours are less 
shifting, the gullies, scored by torrents which lose themselves 
beneath the sands southward, never quite forget what water can 
do. There are clear, warm, brackish pools bordered by saline 
vegetation and coarse rush, from which one flushes the Kentish 
and Little Ringed Plovers. Here the Sand Grouse comes to 
drink, sending a strange, grunting note before him. This is no 
true grouse, but a survival of the parent form from which all 
the gulls, terns, plovers, jungle-fowl and other gallinaceous birds 
have descended. So they tell us. The ancestor of this bird in 
some far-back, ante-tertiary day, exactly adapted itself to a desert 
environment, and from this type the main stock has hardly 
varied, whilst collaterals, such as the gulls, have webbed the 
foot and whitened the plumage, pheasants have betaken them- 
selves to the forest, grouse to the moors, partridge to the grass, 
and divers to the arctic tundra and sea. It would seem that the 
peacock in all his glory, the tiny sea-swallow and wanton lap- 
wing are all cousin-forms of this singularly mutable race. Upon 
the Stone Desert birds who would escape the hawk adjust their 
colour to the soil. The Crested Lark of the plough-lands north- 
ward has here bleached himself almost to sand-colour : his cousin, 
the Desert Lark, has gone farther; the least visible of birds, he 
knows his immunity, and crouches at one’s feet secure in his 
resemblance to the ground, even the newly hatched young in 
their nest of small stones are stone-coloured too. 

But it is the flowers of the region which catch one’s breath. 
If by good luck one be upon the scene at the critical moment 
when the ‘Libyan Plain takes roses to her wrinkled face’ one 
does not forget the experience. The cruel morning frosts of 
February-March are over, the sun is up, but not in tyrannous 
strength, the annual réveillé has sounded, and a race for the good 
things of life begins. It is now or never, no leisurely procession 
of blooms as with us, but a desperate sprint to keep to the fore for 
one more year, to thrust up at least one floweret to the wind, to 
attract, if it may be, one moth, one bee, to set and to disperse 
one seed, and then contentedly to wither, to shrink back, to sleep 
underground for another ten months. Hence at this juncture the 
Stone Desert displays a wealth of bloom wholly subversive to 
one’s preconceptions. Ten thousand acres, or as many more as you 
please, lie before you, and every square rod of them all is ashine 
with something glorious. The particular space at your feet may 
be bare, but the expanse seen in perspective is all-golden, or 
purple, rosy or blue in a vast patchwork sheet. And, as one 
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admires and examines the display it is borne in upon one that 
this is curiously like what one has seen upon a smaller and poorer 
scale upon Swiss moraines in July-August. Not alone is the 
same broad effect produced, but plants of the same genera, and 
even of closely allied species, are engaged in its production. The 
small reniform Sorrel of the Alps has a first cousin upon the Stone 
Desert ; the Alpine Toadflax has an own brother. You may think 
you are gathering Edelweiss within a mile of Biskra. Mountain 
Hawkweeds are replaced by shrubby plants displaying globular 
balls of yellow flowers defended by thorns ; dianthus and silene by 
bushes of plum-coloured blossoms ; the broomrapes by a spike of 
parasitic orange and purple as tall and almost as conspicuous as 
foxglove. Sweet-scented cress you shall not lack, nor a true 
cabbage (brassica) perhaps the father of all the savoys, with port- 
wine-coloured root-leaves as big as crown-pieces supporting a tall 
stem studded with fleshy knobs no larger than threepenny-bits, 
holding aloft a single purple flower to tempt the bee. Nor da 
obvious similarities between widely-separated and dissimilar 
habitats cease here ; the desert Spurge is fed down by the cater- 
pillars of Hawk-Moths allied to those which subsist upon the 
Alpine Spurge at Saas Fée; the desert Fennell is the food-plant 
of the Swallowtail butterfly, as are the Wild Carrots of Fionnay; 
‘Blues’ and ‘ Clouded Yellows’ flit over both Stone Desert and 
Moraine, and Sphynx-Moths poise above the posies of desert pink 
precisely as one sees them poising above the pads of Silene acaulis 
in the Dolomites. There are many forms of Grasshopper in both 
localities, and a large drab Hunting Spider seems as much at 
home at El] Kantara as on the Mt. Collon moraine at Arolla. 
Similar conditions have produced like results; nine months of 
impossible cold, or heat, as the case may be, have restricted flora 
and fauna to such families and genera as can adapt their repro- 
ductive arrangements to the time-limit. The plant of the stony 
moraine, or the arid waste, knows its business, and has no 
reserves, but flings its every energy into blooming at the one 
possible minute. ‘If the insect which depends upon me, and 
upon which I, in turn, depend, is to be wooed, and fed, and 
encouraged to marry my blooms, tt must be now!’ 


The French call it a lac, their Italian colonists laguna, the 
Spaniards marisma, I think it is schott to the Arab. We have 
nothing like it now in Great Britain; the Bog of Allen comes 
nearest. The marsh I am thinking of covers fifty square miles 
and is ringed about by low, abrupt mountains. When these still 
wore their forest-robe of cedar and cypress one can imagine their 
elephant-herd descending for its nightly wallow; but the North 
African elephant, the beast which fought for Hannibal, became 
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extinct in Roman times, and the lions were killed off sixty years 
ago. Being eighteen miles from anywhere the place is not over- 
run. Four times daily an empty train crawls to a moribund 
station and dawdles off into the distance. (‘From nowhere unto 
nothing, O, make haste!’) Slovenly tillage extends from the 
foot of the hills to the unfenced track ; below the metals irreclaim- 
able scrub begins, wild-olive, dwarf-palm, Jentisk, myrtle, and 
white-thorn laced together with bramble and smilax. Where the 
ground begins to be soft underfoot the mud is printed with slot of 
cattle and game, bird and beast. There is a boat, surely the 
clumsiest ever built, but before we take it let us take stock of the 
place and its denizens. Upon the pollarded eucalyptus at the 
station a stork is warming her eggs; her mate sedately paces the 
rushy margin near us in company with two bullocks and a score 
of small white Egrets. In the olive-trees beside the line a flock 
of Spanish Sparrows are discussing the nests they are going to 
build next week. A Little Owl mopes motionless upon the top 
of a telegraph-post, watched by a pair of black-and-white Wood- 
chat Shrikes, themselves upon the pounce for beetles. Then 
from the upper sky descends a shower of chestnut, green, and 
lemon-yellow wings—a flight of Bee-eaters ; more follow until the 
wires are sagging beneath packed ranks of lovely strangers just 
arrived from the Soudan and resting for an hour before attempting 
the Mediterranean. 

In the water itself, or from the quag beneath it, grow sheets 
of floating weed and belts of tall rush and still taller reed, twelve 
to fourteen feet high and as thick as a finger. Between this 
covert and the shores are fleets of coot, Great Crested Grebe and 
duck of many sorts, Gadwall, Shoveller and Teal, and others 
unknown to us (White-headed? TFerrugineous? Marbled?) 
Among the reed-bed are thickets of willow, the habitations of 
six species of herons and bitterns. In the densest of the covert 
are many small birds, hard to see, harder to identify. One makes 
out the Great Reed Warbler, as large as a lark, with the attitudes 
and motions of our Reed-bird, its raucous, babbling, grating song 
is seldom silent. Here, too, is the Rufous Warbler, a bright 
ruddy-brown creature, flirting a broad fan-shaped tail, but other- 
wise with the confident bearing of our Robin. The morass is 
windless and close, the most unked place in the world, once 
committed to its narrow, tortuous water-lanes one is lost. The 
whole swamp teems with life, hums with gnats, bubbles with 
escapes of gas, quacks with frogs, clanks with the cries of large 
water-birds, and squeaks with the voices of small unseen 
creatures. Nor is the stealthy, persistent rustle of snakes absent. 
Something seems ever upon the point of showing, but never 
shows ; something is always just ahead of us as we move. Here 
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is primal nature, this has not changed. Beyond that mountain 
are the bones of a dead city. Rome supplanted Carthage; the 
Arab wrecked Roman civilisation ; France, in the fulness of time, 
tamed the Arab, but no man has tamed this marsh. You can do 
nothing with it ; its steamy, feverish expanses of ooze, its thickets 
of worthless vegetation set us at naught. Hence it is just the 
place to spend a happy day, a paradise for a naturalist upon the 
prowl. 

One can no more learn the secret of a marsh from a boat 
than one can take in a mountain at its foot; the boat sticks in 
@ jungle, over the gunwale we go into knee-deep, tepid slush, 
which not seldom takes the wader to the middle. Above one’s 
bent head, as one wrestles through green, resilient mats of reed, 
throngs of insect-eating birds are wheeling, Whiskered Tern, 
Swallows, Swifts. Large raptors abound; not less than three 
pairs of Marsh Harrier are upon the wing, beating low over 
the covert for frogs, stooping occasionally upon Coot, which dive 
and elude capture. A Bonelli’s Eagle, the short-winged robber 
with white back, abnormally long legs and powerful talons, 
comes sweeping alongshore but never ventures over the water, 
above which a pair of the longer-pinioned Serpent Eagle, which 
the French call Jean le Blanc, are circling. That deep, earnest 
lowing, as of a bogged bullock, tells of a Bittern close at hand. 
The constant flitting to and fro of skeins of Stint, Redshank, 
Curlew, and Knot proclaim this a halting-place for shore-birds 
on passage ; but, apart from the Coots, two species (?) and three 
forms of Grebe, there are residents engaged in breeding. One 
catches glimpses of a big, heavily-built bird like an overgrown 
Moorhen, clambering among the taller reeds, or flapping slowly 
across open water; its sealing-wax-coloured bill, red legs, and 
violet-blue body make it as conspicuous as a parrot. This is the 
Purple Gallinule. Its nest amid the densest growth is domed 
with interlaced reed to protect the sitting bird from the pounce 
of an eagle. The eggs, stone-coloured, splashed with chocolate 
and violet, make a handsome clutch. Could not this beautiful 
species be acclimatised in some English bird-sanctuary, say, 
along the Upper Thames? or Whittlesey? Why go on exter- 
minating and never replacing? 

A strenuous six hours spent in the heart of the morass im- 
presses one with the extent of the business carried on there in 
which man has no share. Returning shoreward as the day 
wanes and rain is falling, one thrusts forth from the last belt 
of high reed into rush matted with cobweb, ruinous to clothing, 
and gets sight of the shore again, browsing cattle with small 
egrets dodging fearlessly among their legs, mirrored in a shallow 
with gulls afloat thereon. Then, from the unexplored middle 
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marsh three great white birds sail in upon slow-moving wings 
and pitch among the gulls. They carry their necks at full- 
stretch when in flight, not tucked-in like a heron’s, their beaks 
are long and black and spatulated at the tip—Spoonbills, a species 
which must be local in Algeria, for it has so far escaped 
Mr. Walter Rothschild. In the last patch of rush a pair of 
Bearded Tit oblige us with a view of the first of their kind re- 
corded from Africa, and after leaving the water, we see in the 
last of the light a big spotted cat pace up from the 
brink to the thorn-thicket. A Jackal would have bolted, but the 
Serval, a competent animal without nerves, times his departure 
to a nicety, slips into a spiny brake, small but sufficient, and 


declines to budge. 


The bluff had looked bad from below, it looked worse from 
above. Not from the top, for there was none, the flank of the 
hogsback broke away in steps and juts, crannies and scarps, 
steeper and. ever steeper until sheer cliff fell into the forest a 
hundred feet or so beneath. The thin man, who is as a monkey 
among the branches of a tree, but entertains an exaggerated 
respect for rock, began nervously as to whether it was practic- 
able. The fat man, who is no good at swarming, but can get 
about on a cliff, thought it was all right, but fancied they had 
overshot their marks, and didn’t mind if he went down a little 
way and looked about. The thin man hoped he would be care- 
ful; hadn’t he better rope-up? But the other was already 
descending by the primitive method of hitching himself down 
from one sitting-place to the next below, and was presently out 
of sight among blocks of limestone, loose and fast, embedded in 
thorn-scrub. His last audible remark was to the effect that you 
can usually get eighteen inches lower than where you find your- 
self, and that the thin man might as well be getting out the 
ropes and piloting the Arabs a few feet lower. This proposition 
the natives refused to discuss. They, too, sate them down—to 
smoke. 

The fat man went cautiously, for it is sinful to climb alone 
and unroped, but half-inch Manila is an encumbrance when it 
hangs you up in every bush, and kinks in every crevice, besides 
_ one drags at each remove a lengthening chain. The successive 
steps of the descent grew narrower, and each ‘riser’ made a 
longer drop of it. Lentisk and Rock-rose gave out ; Prickly-pear 
made its appearance: the stone grew hotter, and the afternoon 
sun more trying: the men had been at this sort of thing for 
some hours, and to add to minor discomforts a queer, stale, 
menagerie-smell came up the cliff borne on rising wafts of heated 
air. Though reminiscent of shambles, and middens, and of ill- 
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kept butchers’ back-yards, this rumour had an inspiring effect 
upon the climber : he leaned far out between a couple of hoary, 
shabby old cactuses and beheld whitened ledges just beneath 
him, and below these the rounded tops of terebinths in the glen 
below, and recognised that it was here if anywhere, for he was 
nearing the last sheer plunge. While peering thus a long, 
woolly neck with an unprepossessing head at the end of it was 
thrust out of a fissure, and forth waddled a round-shouldered, 
drab bird, bigger than a Christmas turkey, a vulture, a Griffon, 
one of the largest birds that flies. From a second cleft pro- 
jected a similar head, and the climber, growing used to the un- 
usual perspective, saw that he was overlooking a row of nests 
of esparto-grass ; mere mats the things were, discs, pads, unbuilt, 
unlined, but each contained either a downy chick or a single 
white egg of noble proportions. The impulse to attempt the 
business off-hand was strong, but, after all, what is the sense 
of bringing a hundred and sixty feet of rope from England and 
not using it? Moreover, that final ‘ riser’ was a nine-feet drop, 
and the step upon which it stopped, the absolutely final, was 
about eighteen inches wide at its best, and six at its worst. 
Wisdom suggested return to the thin comrade and the Arabs. 
This done, and securely roped, down he went again ; hard work, 
and slow, and ineffectual, for when within thirty feet of the 
ledges the cord tightened finally; it had caught many times 
before, but now no jerking or shouting could obtain more of it. 
Meantime those Griffons had taken alarm : a covey of vultures, 
huge birds, as big as swans and far wider of pinion, took wing 
silently, casting reproachful glances over their shoulders as they 
swept out and up, a sight which drew cries of wonder and delight 
from the stupid Arabs above. Twenty times did these great and 
reverend-looking creatures pass and repass beneath the eyes of 
the solitary cragsman. Their anxieties drew other birds into 
their orbits. A pair of Black Kites flickered and whinnied above 
them: they may have had young in some neighbouring cleft, 
for the tail of a lizard stuck out beyond the bill of the mother- 
bird and wriggled as she flew. A Red Kite, handsomer, more 
agile, and with more deeply cleft tail, came to see and to protest 
in shriller tones. So did a couple of Ravens hoarsely, and a 
Peregrine imperatively. This last, being spitefully minded, was 
for knocking the kites about had they not avoided his stoops 
with graceful ease ; one heard the clash of pen-feathers in contact 
overhead. As if these were insufficient, Egyptian Vultures, clean 
as cherubim, all ivory and jet, swung slowly in rings above the 
tangle of crossing, diving and crying birds, and grandly did 
these late-comers contrast now with the blue sky, and now with 
the smoke-gray of the wild-olive covert across the glen. But 
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oceasion’ pressed, and though the fat man was having the time 
of his life he felt that he must not be wasting that time. More 
rope was essential, which entailed arrangements at the base. 
To scale that rough crag with loops of cordage hindering every 
movement was not in the contract. Casting himself loose, he 
began the ascent with due precaution, when a great and bitter 
outcry broke forth from the Arabs overhead : ‘ Tombé! Tombé!’ 
they howled, and behold, the slack, wriggling like the tail of 
a serpent, was whisked up past him as he climbed. A minute 
later, the thin man, concerned and red in the face, was seen 
coming down ‘for the remains,’ having roped and nerved him- 
self to achieve what he regarded as impossible. This was friend- 
ship. ‘Wha’... what d’ye want?’ panted the fat climber. 
‘My dear fellow! what a turn you have given me, etc.,’ replied 
the other. Up go both to those indigénes, who are reassured 
and shamed into going down another hundred feet—quite simple 
—and making fast to another olive, then business is recommenced 
and carried to a successful issue. Those ledges were very un- 
savoury. The callow nestlings curiously hard and heavy for their 
size. Mother-love overmastered fear in one of the Griffons; she 
came floating in, folded her vast pinions, and cherished her young 
in the climber’s immediate presence; he has thought better of 
vultures ever since. The only two eggs within reach proved 
too large for the case provided for their reception, so up that 
cliff for the third time went the fat man, hot and weary, with 
a great warm bulk in each side-pocket of his jacket, shouted 
at meanwhile by the birds. ‘Pork! Pork!’ said the Ravens. 
‘Miew!’ complained the Black Kites. ‘Hi. . . ieuw!-Iew!- 
Tew!’ shrilled the Red. ‘Chak! ak-ak!’ barked the falcon. 
But the Griffons, the only injured parties, uttered no sounds, 
save one, which alit upon a ledge and brayed like a small donkey. 

It was over; the boyish folly of it all! But, it comes to 
this—once in a year, or so, the man in us rebels against the en- 
croachments of Time and breaks forth. Grey hairs shall not 
@ prison make, nor stiffened limbs a cage. And it is something, 
as both Thin and Fat agreed, to have craned over the brink 
and seen the woods below through a driving storm of birds; to 
have noted close at hand, as one hung over the gulf of air, the 
soft, drab dapplings upon the back of the huge creature as he 
‘Sailed past nor beat his broad wing dragon-penned ’; to have 
observed for one’s very self twelve to fifteen pounds of bone and 
sinew upborne upon motionless planes as lightly as floating 
gossamer. How, ye mechanicians, tell us how! Your aero- 
planes, wonderful though they be, are but rough sketches. 
Some essential secret of flight still eludes you. Upon what 
reserves of force does a vulture travel for half a mile against a 
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fresh and variable breeze, without stroke of wing? and whilst so 
doing alter his altitude at will, rising swiftly to avoid the wrath 
of a stooping falcon, sinking when his assailant is past, and 
maintaining, save for this brief digression, the same pace? The 
feat is inexplicable by any known law of physics. The strangest 
theories are being tentatively broached to account for it by Dr. 
Hankinson, of the Indian Medical Service, after studying and 
recording with instruments the incomprehensible phenomena of 
soaring and gliding. It seems certain that both evolutions depend 
upon strong sunshine. 

It may be that success depends upon some apparently trivial 
factor at present overlooked: a case for the re-examination of 
residuals. Here is one: the downstroke of the wing in flight has 
delicate and intimate movements of its own which the camera 
cannot follow, and which escape the best-trained eye, save at the 
closest of quarters, and under exceptionally favourable circum- 
stances. As those great birds left their ledges in turn, each 
launched herself upon the air, struck once and then held the 
wings rigid. But movement had not ceased ; each of the power- 
ful pen-feathers (held widely apart) struck the air upon its own 
account with as definite an impulse as do the fingers of a 
pianist, the rhovement being passed on from each in turn to 
that next in succession until the undulatory swell travelled along 


the secondaries to the body and ceased. What does this mean? 


H. M. WALLIS 
(Ashton Hilliers). 





COLONIAL CANE .OR HOME-GROWN 
BEET? 


A COLONIAL VIEW 


In the October and November numbers of the Nineteenth Century 
Mr. J. W. Robertson-Scott, well known in home agricultural 
circles as ‘Home Counties,’ in view of the past dependence of 
this country on the supplies of sugar from the Continent to the 
extent of 80 per cent. of the total consumption, deals with the 
question of the development of a British beet industry, strongly 
advocating immediate establishment of State-aided or State-run 
factories. Our experience of the present War has indeed brought 
forcibly home to Great Britain the folly of relying upon foreign 
countries for its supply of sugar. But, interesting as Mr. Robert- 
son-Scott’s articles are as literary productions, there is absolutely 
no evidence adduced in them to show that the course he urges 
the Government to pursue is the proper way of dealing with 
the question of a permanent and complete supply of British 
sugar for the United Kingdom. On the contrary, his arguments 
are not upheld by the evidence afforded by what has been done 
in this country up to now; evidence which certainly does not 
point to the farmer being able to supply beets at a low enough 
rate to permit of the factory making a fair profit under average 
conditions of price and without considerable fiscal protection. 
The figures which Mr. Robertson-Scott quotes as to the 
financial result to the farmers accruing from the cultivation of 
beets for sugar show an estimated profit of 3l. per acre; but 
these figures are founded on a yield of 13 tons of beets per 
acre, which, as their value is taken as ll. per ton, must be of 
good quality, containing from 15 to 16 per cent. of sugar. But 
why should this return be assumed when it is quite against the 
experience of the whole beet sugar producing world? In Ger- 
many, where the highest return of sugar per acre is obtained, 
the average of the last ten years only shows 11.36 tons per 
acre of beets, the proportion of sugar in them being 16.17 per 
cent. Russia for the same period only shows 6.08 tons per acre, 
with a sugar content of 14.79. The biggest return of beet has 
been in Italy, where the ten years’ average showed 12.12 tons 
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per acre. In this case, however, the sugar content was only 
11.75 per cent. ‘Why should we expect to do better in Great 
Britain than in Germany, or indeed than anywhere else? Knock 
off a couple of tons from the estimate, and the hypothetic 31. 
profit at once dwindles to 1l. 

Then, again, there is the serious question, which must not 
be overlooked, as to whether it would be wise to substitute for 
an already established and essential agricultural industry another 
industry, the produce of which can be easily procured from our 
Colonial possessions. 

In his October article, Mr. Robertson-Scott speaks of sugar- 
beet cultivation as giving stock-food products which would be 
supplementary to mangolds, turnips, and hay. Evidently, there- 
fore, he had in his mind that the dairy and stock-raising indus- 
tries should remain intact and that the production of cereals 
should suffer. In his second article he quotes the views of 
the National Beet Association that sugar beet should be grown 
in the place of (a) mangolds in dairying districts, (6) swedes and 
turnips in root and barley districts, and (c) barley and other 
straw crops and ordinary roots in Fen districts, or where barley 
gets laid or is of poor quality. In any of these cases there 
would be displacement. This country needs all the corn and 
dairy products it can grow, and their production should be stimu- 
lated in every way that agricultural science permits of. It would 
be the height of false economy to substitute sugar for these to 
any extent when this commodity can be supplied from other parta 
of the Empire under more favourable conditions of production. 

Mr. Robertson-Scott evidently does not attach much import- 
ance to the lessons of the Cantley venture, no doubt considering 
the financial losses incurred as attributable to avoidable causes. 
The results, however, require much more consideration than they 
have received from him. Those for the first year may, it is 
true, be disregarded, but during the second crop the factory 
appears to have worked well, although not up to its full power, 
and surely the farmers, after twenty years’ or more experimental 
work, and after the previous year’s practical experience of supply- 
ing a factory, should have known where they were as regards 
sugar-beet growing. For that crop the farmers received 23s. 
per ton for their beets, and required 11,0001. from the Develop- 
ment Fund to recoup them for their losses. This sum was 
equivalent to 7s. per ton of beets, the cost of the latter being 
thus raised to 30s. per ton. As regards the factory, it is an 
open secret that, after paying the high price of 23s. per ton for 
beets, and after receiving Government protection to the extent 
of 11. 18s. per ton, a considerable loss was made, a large sum 
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in debentures having to be placed early in the current year. In 
other words, with direct and indirect protection to the extent 
of 51. per ton of sugar, the Cantley factory failed to make a 
profit at a price of sugar which was certainly not 1l. per ton 
below what may be looked upon as a figure for average years. 
For the present crop the Cantley factory is paying its farmers 
at the rate of 25s. per ton, and with the present prices will, of 
course, make large profits. It remains to be seen, however, 
whether this price will pay the farmers; as regards the factory, 
it certainly cannot be paid under normal conditions of sugar 
value without considerable protection. 

In this connexion the evidence of German production is in- 
structive. The average cost of production of beet sugar in that 
country is certainly not less than 91. per ton f.o.b. Hamburg for 
88° sugar. This variety of sugar, it may be remarked, is raw 
sugar containing between 93 per cent. and 94 per cent. of pure 
sugar; deductions for certain impurities calculated on a certain 
basis bringing this figure to 88°. The general cost of production 
of German factories is materially affected by the export trade, 
quite 35 per cent. of the German sugar crop being exported, and 
the increased factory production resulting enables the sugar to 
be produced at a lower figure than would otherwise be the case. 
The cost of production of sugar would not be cheapened in this 
country in this way, and it is also a fact that labour, especially 
of a technical nature, costs more in this country than it does 
in Germany. The cost of production, therefore, must, cacteris 
paribus, be greater in the United Kingdom. 

With these manufacturing advantages, the highest figure re- 
corded as having been given for beets in Germany was for the 
crop 1911-12, when the average price given was 25s. per ton. 
This was a famine year for sugar, and prices ranged high, 88° 
beet sugar being quoted in January 1912 at 141. 16s. per ton; 
40 to 50 per cent. above the normal. 

In his work Sugar, Mr. Martineau gives the figures of the 
balance sheet of a German factory for the crop 1908-9.. The 
roots which supplied this factory were rich, containing 17.1 per 
cent. of sugar. The price paid for them was 21s. per ton, and, 
in consideration of the richness of the roots, the factory at the 
end of crop paid the farmers 1s. 4d. per ton in the way of bonus, 
making the price of beets 22s. 4d. per ton. The factory worked 
under exceptionally favourable conditions, only taking 6 tons 
of beet to the ton of sugar, and made sufficient profits, after 
making allowances for bonuses, reserves, etc., to pay 22 per 
cent. interest on its capital. Had the roots been paid for on the 
Cantley basis of 25s. for roots of normal sweetness the dividend 
would have been reduced to 3 per cent. In this case the 88° 
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sugar realised what may be looked upon as a normal price of 101. 
per ton. It is difficult, therefore, to see how in average years the 
Cantley factory, or any other British factory, could afford to pay 
25s. per ton for its beet; while all the experience points to a 
lower sum than this not paying the British farmer. 

The United States beet-sugar industry, which Mr. Robertson- 
Scott quotes as having been progressive, has not, even with the 
8l. per ton protection which it until recently received, materially 
extended. The Western States possess large areas of land suit- 
able for beet growing, yet after many years of industry they 
only contribute 60,000 tons towards the American annual con- 
sumption of 3,800,000 tons. In the last five years the United 
States beet-sugar production has only increased by 100,000 tons, 
and it is threatened with extinction when sugar is relieved from 
import duty in the United States in 1916. With the above 
enormous protection and consequent high price of sugar, the 
highest price paid for beets carrying 15 per cent. of sugar was 
23s. per ton. 

What is the position of the other sugar beet industries of 
the world as regards protection? On the Continent the Brussels 
Convention permits protection to the signatories to the extent 
of 21. 10s. per ton. The principal sugar-producing countries 
of the Continent are included in the Convention and all avail 
themselves of this power to the full extent with the exception 
of Holland and Russia. In Holland there is no fiscal protection 
for sugar, and the sugar industry of that country has been of 
late in anything but a prosperous condition. The Report of the 
British Consul General for the Netherlands for last year says 
on this subject ‘The Market price which gradually fell through- 
out the whole year deprived the industry of its profits, particularly 
as the exploitation became more and more expensive on account 
of the rising wages and the increased cost of the raw material. 
This unfavourable condition is expected to continue in the near 
future.’ Russia has a different fiscal system altogether from the 
other countries, and properly speaking should not belong to the 
Convention as, by virtue of a Government control of prices 
coupled with a high protective tariff, its sugar enjoys what is 
equivalent to a bounty of 6/. or 7l. per ton. In consideration, 
however, of not more than 200,000 tons of its sugar being ex- 
ported westward annually Russia was allowed to join the Conven- 
tion. The Canadian beet sugar output, in spite of considerable 
assistance in the way of protection and direct bounties, remains 
stationary at the low figures of 7000 to 8000 tons per annum, 
the total sugar consumption of Canada being approximately 
300,000 tons. 

All evidence goes to show that for the establishment of a 
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successful sugar industry in this country there must be a protec- 
tive tariff. What the extent of that protection should be is not 
yet known, but it is certainly not less than the 21. 108. per ton 
enjoyed by German beet. 

If protection is necessary for the successful establishment 
of the beet sugar in this country, why should not Colonial cane 
sugar receive the assistance, and the million and a quarter acres 
required at home be devoted to other essential agricultural 
industries ? 

Tropical cane sugar can be produced at a much lower figure 
than temperate beet. The sugar cane can be easily grown in 
most of our possessions at 10s. per ton, and nine tons is a fair 
quantity to be taken for a ton of 96° sugar. On the other hand, 
there is every evidence that suitable beets cannot be grown here 
under 20s. per ton—the Cantley experience points to a much 
higher figure—and seven tons are normally taken to a ton of 
88° sugar. The cost, therefore, of the raw material is 41. 10s. per 
ton of sugar in the case of cane sugar, and 7/. per ton in the 
case of beet. Actual factory expenses in the case of cane sugar 
are more than with beet, as, although the cane debris provides 
the fuel for the factory, the cost of stores, skilled labour, etc., is 
higher. Also the exhausted slices of the beet when dried constitute 
a useful cattle food. On the other hand, the cane sugar is of 
rather higher grade. It may be considered, however, on the 
whole that the net cost of manufacture is less with beet than with 
cane sugar. Capital expenditure is much the same in both in- 
stances. The first cost in the production of cane sugar is 
therefore much lower than that of beet by reason of the lower 
cost of the raw material. As a set-off to this lower cost of pro- 
duction there is, in considering a supply of sugar for the Mother- 
land, the question of freight, shipping expenses, etc., to be taken 
into account. This expenditure, of course, would vary accord- 
ing to the distance of travel of the sugar, and in times of peace 
would be from ll. 10s. to 21. per ton. Colonial cane sugar 
could thus compete with Continental beet if it received 
preferential treatment equal to that which the Continental beet 
receives. 

At the present moment the output of cane sugar in the 
British possessions, omitting the two and a half million tons of 
India, is in round numbers 950,000 tons. Of this quantity about 
400,000 tons is produced by Australia, South Africa, and Egypt, 
and consumed in those countries. There is thus 550,000 tons 
available for the requirements of Great Britain, providing that 
the conditions are such that it will be attracted here. This 
quantity is produced in British Guiana, the British West Indies, 
Mauritius, and Fiji; and, under suitable protection in this 
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country, these colonies would produce at least another 500,000 
tons. The remaining million tons required to complete the sugar 
supplies of Great Britain could be produced in British East and 
West Africa where sugar is not at present grown. 

There is another important argument in favour of a Colonial 
sugar supply for the United Kingdom. The carriage of two 
million tons of sugar with all the stores, machinery, etc., neces- 
sary for this industry would mean a considerable sum of money in 
the pockets of the shipping interests. 

The advocates of the home-grown beet sugar industry could 
not possibly object to the admission of British Colonies within 
the protected zone, as home-grown beet would not only be pro- 
tected against foreign sugar to the full extent of the import duty, 
but also against British Colonial sugar to the extent of freight, 
shipping, and landing charges; if there is anything in a home- 
grown beet industry it should not fear competition on these lines. 

Consumers need not be afraid of the protective tariff necessary. 
Even if the protective duty were as high as 21. 10s. per ton, the 
increase in the price as compared with that due to the present 
duty would only be one fourth of a farthing per pound or 5d. per 
annum per head of population, 

For this microscopic consideration a complete supply of sugar 
could be insured for the United Kingdom, and the consumers of 
this country guaranteed against the danger of being deprived of 
one of their most important articles of food at critical moments 
such as the present. But it is certain that this protection could 
not place any beet sugar concern in this country in a position to 
hold its own against. Continental beet. 

Mr. Robertson-Scott asked for a Napoleon to come forward 
and repeat in Great Britain the action of his prototype on the 
Continent in instituting a sugar industry. Napoleon. initiated a 
beet industry because, as Great Britain had the mastery of the 
sea, he could not obtain sugar from the French Colonies. We 
have the naval supremacy, and the reason why Great Britain has 
been and may yet be in a parlous state as regards sugar supplies 
is because no Napoleon has come forward boldly to develop the 
production of sugar in her Colonies. 

It may be argued that, as our Government on leaving the 
Brussels Convention pledged themselves not to give preference 
to Colonial sugar, the protection indicated above is impossible. 
But our Government reserved the right of withdrawing the pledge 
on giving six months’ notice; and surely after our present ex- 
perience no Government would go back to a position which has 
been so injurious to the interests of the Empire. 

Mr. Robertson-Scott asks for State-owned factories to be 
started at once in this country. What reason is there to suppose 
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that such factories could be run at a cheaper rate than those 
conducted by private individuals? Even, however, if they were 
to be run on the most economical lines they would have to face the 
primary difficulties of the high cost of production of beets and the 
unsuitability of our system of agriculture for the introduction of the 
sugar beet industry. There must be substantial protection for 
profits to be made under such a scheme, and surely our British 
Colonial sugar industry has a right to receive similar treatment. 

A further argument adduced by Mr. Robertson-Scott in favour 
of the home instead of the Colonial sugar industry is that, while 
our industrial conditions are known and fixed, production in the 
Tropics can only be pushed forward under climatic and labour 
conditions which cannot be accurately forecast. If there is one 
thing more than another in this connexion it is the advantage 
that is to be derived from the cheapness of tropical labour and the 
regularity of climatic conditions. Prolonged strikes are practi- 
cally unknown, while the Tropics are celebrated for the regularity 


of their seasons. 
FRrepDeRiIc I. Scarp, F.I.C. 











THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


GENERAL VON BERNHARDI ON THE 
MORAL LOGIC OF WAR 


GENERAL VON BERNHARDI as a critic of current events and condi- 
tions has been the subject of abundant and perhaps sufficient 
discussion. In the book, however, which has made him famous, 
he speaks not as a politician and a political historian only, but 
also as an exponent of the principles of social philosophy gene- 
rally, in so far as these bear on the connexion of war with the life 
of nations ; and it is with these alone that I here propose to deal. 
These general principles he enunciates with great care and claims 
that they represent the highest culture of Germany. But before 
considering, as we will do presently, how far it is possible for the 
mind of a reasonable and civilised man to agree with him, it will be 
well to restate the more important of his propositions in an order 
more coherent than that in which he has himself arranged them. 
These propositions, summarised, so far as possible, in the author's 
own phraseology, are as follows : 


I 


The paramount law of human, just as of animal life is struggle, 
and the- survival of the strongest. ‘The weakest must always 
succumb.’ ‘ All progress is elimination.’ 

The life of man, however, unlike that of the animals, is two- 
fold—the life of the individual on the one hand, and the life of 
the organised community, or the State, on the other. The law 
of struggle and survival prevails in both cases, but not in the 
same way. 

II 

The primary object of the individual, as such, is his own 
advantage ; and the community, as an aggregate of individuals, 
is prosperous ‘in proportion as the most efficient of them secure 
the widest influence in the intra-social struggle.” But this 
struggle must be orderly ; the State secures order by Law; and 
State Law, which in the modern or Christian world is determined 
in accordance with the Christian law of love, not only protects but 
modifies the self-seeking activity of the units by applying to them 
all alike the principles of equal justice. Hence, since the offices 
of the State are equally necessary for all, each, when his own 
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interests are in conflict with State Law, must sacrifice these to 
the State as representing the interests of the community. 


Tir 


But when we come to consider the State itself in its relation, 
not to its own internal parts, but to other States, these concep- 
tions of morality and justice are no longer applicable. In order 
to understand this, the following facts must be recognised. 

Although no civilised life is possible until many individuals have 
been consolidated into a single State, the size of States is limited 
by the eternal order of Nature. To suppose that any one State 
could ever embrace all humanity is a supposition which ‘ belongs 
to the domain of Utopia.” Nevertheless, within the limits of 
practical possibility, States, in proportion as their size and power 
increase, secure for their citizens an existence of a higher and 
higher kind, mentally, morally, and materially. As for small 
States, their condition is always pitiable. Small States, indeed, 
‘have no right to exist,’ and the reason is as follows: Not only 
is it certain that the human race will always be partitioned into 
a number of separate States, but it is certain also, owing to 
geographical and racial causes, that the interests of these States 
will in many respects be conflicting. Each will always be anxious 
to prosper at the expense of the others; and it can augment its 
own prosperity or even render its prosperity-secure by one means 
only—namely, power; and power is merely another name for 
war, either actually waged or prepared for in the shape of great 
armies and armaments. Thus, in respect of its external, or 
‘ super-social ’ relations, ‘the be-all and the end-all of every 
State is Power.’ 

Such Power, however, is not, as Machiavelli held it to 
be, ‘an end-in-itself.’ ‘The end is to protect and to 
promote the highest interests’ of the citizens, so that they may 
be examples of ‘ the greatest good ’ of which mankind is capable ; 
and it is solely by its relation to this final and glorious end that 
the morality of States and Statesmen in relation to war is deter- 
mined. Hence, from the very nature of the case, the intra- 
social or Christian morality to which the State conforms when 
dealing with its own citizens, ‘can have no significance for the 
relations of one State toanother. . . . For any love which a man 
showed to another country as such would imply a want of love 
for his own countrymen.’ 

IV 

Has, then, the kind of morality which relates to war no con- 
nexion whatever with morality as commonly understood? It has 
such a connexion, and up to a certain point the connexion is fairly 
close. (a) The end of war being the highest good of the citizens 
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—partly their material good, but before all things their spiritual 
good—the end imparts its own sanctity to the means ; and it does 
so not only because war, if successful, ennobles the citizens by pro- 
viding them with an improved environment, but also because in 
itself it is the highest of all moral educations. ‘It is the fruitful 
field of all virtues,’ in particular of ‘magnanimity, pity, 
and mercy.” (b) Nor does the connexion of war-morality 
with Christian morality end here. However high war 
may stand in the scale of human activities, the life 
which it aims at ennobling must be chronically the life 
of peace ; and States and statesmen are under the gravest moral 
obligation not to embark on it if the advantages which they have 
in view can be obtained by methods of statesmanship without 
drawing the sword. Now the first essential of successful states- 
manship during peace is ‘a fine frankness ’"—a hatred and avoid- 
ance of ‘all subterfuges and duplicity,’ or in other words of ‘ all 
preconcerted political deception.’ It is, therefore, by the practice 
of the high Christian virtue of truthfulness that States, capable of 
war, can best achieve their objects without actually embarking 
on it. Thus ‘the gulf between individual and political morality 
is not so wide as is generally assumed.’ 


Vv 


But when ‘war’ and ‘ peace’ are spoken of in this con- 
nexion, it is necessary to consider what the term ‘ war’ really 
means. War is not always synonymous with the meeting of 
hostile armies. One State may be at real, though ‘latent,’ war 
with another before even the likelihood of a formal rupture has 
been so much as definitely discussed. ‘Latent war’ is waged by 
what are euphemistically termed ‘the methods of peaceful - 
rivalry,’ and begins whenever any one State, through the superior 
ability of its captains of industry or otherwise, begins to excel 
some other State in the manufacture of any kind of exportable 
goods whatsoever, and thus to command markets which the said 

- other State may desire, or may regard as prospectively desirable 
within any reasonably calculable period. The precise moment 
at which rivalry ceases to be morally peaceful and ‘ latent war ‘ 
begins can be determined only by the judgment of the statesmen 
of the State which is beginning to feel the successes of its rival 
inconvenient to it ; but as soon as that moment has, in their judg- 
ment, arrived for them, in foro conscientiae, the period of peace 
has ended. The inconvenient rival State has morally declared war 
on them, and the ethics of war have for them superseded those of 
peace. From the ethical point of view, no less than from the 
political, this moment for such statesmen is fraught with tremen- 
dous consequences. The obligations of ordinary honour and 

‘fine frankness’ disappear, and give place to a code according 
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to which, among the practical virtues, ‘cunning and deception ’ 
shine forth as the most important and the loftiest—a fact which 
will be best illustrated by the following crucial instance. If the 
statesmen of one State regard war with another as inevitable, 
through a clash of material interests, at some future period, it 
is their duty not to wait till the clash actually occurs. It is 
their duty by ‘ preconcerted political deception’ to beguile this 
other State into a sense of fancied security, and strike it at what. 
ever moment it may seem to be least prepared. This is evident 
from the fact that in times of formal peace the relations of one 
State to another are generally regulated by treaties; and it 
usually happens that when one State feels itself aggrieved by the 
‘peaceful rivalry’ of another some treaty exists under which 
this rivalry shelters itself. | When such a situation arises, the 
duty of the State which feels itself aggrieved is plain. The 
supreme moral duty of every State being to secure the greatest 
advantages of all kinds for its own citizens, a treaty, in the eyes 
of any given State, can only be morally binding on it so long as 
that State judges it to be favourable to its own interests. As soon 
as the treaty ceases to be so regarded by them all mora! chliga- 
tion to respect its provisions disappears. These provisions become 
the instruments of a situation which is itself immoral, and when- 
ever ‘a situation becomes immoral justice always demands that 
it shall be terminated.’ In order, however, that a State which 
desires to break a treaty may not prejudice itself in the eyes of 
the world by conduct too crudely at variance with what is com- 
monly called integrity, its statesmen must be constantly on the 
watch for some ether cause of quarrel, no matter how trifling, 
which may justify them in attacking their rival suddenly and at 
some chosen moment. Then the trick dictated by Supreme Duty 
is done, and all treaties automatically become so much dirty 


paper. 


Such, when reduced to its primary and essential elements, is 
the political and moral philosophy which, garnishing it with 
citations from philosophers, poets, historians, and men of science. 
General von Bernhardi invites the modern world to contemplate 
as expressing the vital spirit of Germany. How far, then, if we 
view it apart from passion and prejudice, will reasonable men 
endorse, and how far will they repudiate it? 

In order to answer this question, it will be well to reflect on 
the doctrine which one of the greatest and most practical of the 
world’s philosophers has laid down with regard to moral and social 
action. . All virtue, says Aristotle, is a mean between two 
extremes. Thus, to take an example constantly quoted, Courage 
as a virtue is a mean between the caution of the coward who 
yalues danger too highly, and the recklessness of the fool who 
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undervalues it because he cannot understand its extent. ‘his 
doctrine, which Aristotle applied to conduct, is equally applicable 
to formulations of the principles which relate to conduct. Truth 
and falsehood in the latter case, just as right and wrong in the 
other, are mainly questions of degree; and most of the errors 
to which reasonable men are liable are not those of absolute 
falsehood, but of the neglect or over-emphasis of truths. Such 
errors, however, as the reasoning of Aristotle indicates, tend 
if pushed to extremes to be no less absurd or monstrous than 
absolute falsehood itself. 

These observations are in a very conspicuous way applicable 
to the principles of conduct which General von Bernhardi formu- 
lates as the Gospel of modern Germany. There is much that is 
true in them; but they are as a whole monstrous because the 
elements of truth which they contain are respectively magnified 
or dwarfed into monstrously wrong proportions. Let us begin 
with considering what these elements of truth are. 

These elements of truth may be broadly summed up in the 
proposition that throughout a large region of human affairs at all 
events Might makes Right, and that all theories of social and 
political life which ignore this fact are mischievous and idle 
dreams, tending to provoke the evils the possibility of which 
itis their aim to hide. Of those who proclaim such mischievous 
theories the most outspoken are professed Socialists, and various 
groups of Radicals; but there are masses of sentimentalists, not 
included in either class, who in this respect agree with them. 
The main concern of such persons, as philosophers, is to discredit 
the Darwinian doctrine of progress by struggle and selection; 
or at all events to show that the survival of the strongest com- 
petitor. is a process which offers no explanation of the higher 
developments of mankind. If any struggle is here involved at 
all, it is, so they contend, not the kind of struggle postulated by 
the Darwinian theory, but its opposite. It is, to use 
the language of the late Professor Drummond, ‘not the 
struggle for existence, but the struggle for the existence 
of others.” The true type of it, according to the same 
writer, is the mother stinting herself in order that her child may 
live; not the strong man starving the weak one in order that 
he himself may feast. When persons who hold such ideas apply 
them to the domain of politics, the result which they naturally 
reach is an absolute condemnation of war. War to them presents 
itself as a kind of local inflammation, which plays no functional 
part in the life of the body politic ; or as an accidental conflagra- 
tion of houses which does nothing in itself to improve the art of 
house-building. All that is needed to end war is that men 
should deliberately abstain from it, and allow the quarrels, which 
it. is now invoked to settle, to be settled by an international 
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tribunal directly representing the principles—that is to say the 
principles of love and justice—on which all civilisation and 
progress, as a matter of fact, rest. 

To arguments and ideas of this kind the answer indicated by 
General von Bernhardi is obvious. They may be true so far as 
they go, but at the same time they embrace one half of the truth 
only. Progress may be vitally dependent on ‘the struggle for 
the existence of others’; but it is also no less dependent on the 
struggle for the existence of self. No emphasising of the prin- 
ciples of love, altruism, or ideal justice, as a factor scientifically 
essential to the development and maintenance of everything 
which we mean by the word civilisation, will get rid of the 
corresponding necessity of the opposite principle of Force, any 
more than insistence on the beauty and value of chastity will 
alter those facts of sex, in the absence of which nobody would 
exist to be either chaste or otherwise. True courage and sanity, 
alike in thought and in action, lies in facing both of these 
antinomies of human nature. 

Such being the case, a writer like General von Bernhardi is 
performing a most valuable office in boldly reasserting facts 
which sentimentalists endeavour to forget, more especially since 
the sound of cannon all over the world must be now suggesting 
even to the most sentimental that the principles on which he 
insists have some sort of reality at the back of them. Let us 
re-examine the case, then, as he himself states it, and consider 
step by step how far his own statement is accurate. 

In the first place he is undoubtedly accurate in respect of his 
primary proposition, that neither the private life of individuals 
nor the corporate life of States could have risen above the level 
of savagery, or even maintain itself in the positions already won, 
if the strong did not in some sense or other achieve and maintain 
positions not obtainable by the weak. That such is the case 
would be apparent from the reasoning of the altruists themselves, 
if only they would take the trouble to complete it. If the ideal 
mother puts forth all her strength, not for her own advantage, 
but for that of her weak child, she must before she can do so be 
physically strong herself, or strength must be lent her by the 
support of a strong husband. Otherwise mother and child will 
both perish together. The survival, therefore, of the strong 
and the elimination of the weak in one sense is a necessary pre- 
condition of the protection of the weak in another. General von 
Bernhardi, then, is profoundly right in saying that social life 
is most vital and generally prosperous in States ‘ which secure 
the widest influence for those citizens whose personalities are 
most efficient,’ and ensure for them positions which are otherwise 
commensurate with their efficiency. Of his meaning, when he 
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uses such language, he leaves us in no doubt. In speaking of the 
‘elimination ’ of the weak as being essential to social, or (as he 
calls it) intra-social prosperity, he does not mean the extermina- 
tion of them, but merely the relegation of them to positions in 
accordance with their capacities. He explicitly recognises that, 
within their legitimate sphere, their claims to justice are co-equal 
with those of the strong. Indeed, he argues, this is sufficiently 
shown by the existence of legal systems and recognised codes of 
morals. In certain respects these are all fundamentally similar, 
and obviously represent the universal experience of mankind. 

Thus far the militant German philosopher says nothing with 
which any sane Englishman can quarrel; and even the most 
visionary of sentimental altruists, if they only stretch his prin- 
ciples to a slight extent, may agree with him. He begins his 
entry into the domain of what many persons will regard as the 
debateable, and others will regard as the false, when he passes 
from the consideration of the State as related to its own citizens 
to a consideration of States as related to one another. The 
Rubicon is crossed when he commits himself to the initial propo- 
sition that morals in respect of the relations of one State to 
another have, with the exception of certain accidental particulars, 
no resemblance to morality in the ordinary sense of the word, 
and least of all to the morality which is specially described as 
Christian. To many sensitive persons such a doctrine is 
altogether shocking. It is a doctrine to be repudiated with 
horror, not to be discussed with patience. But if we examine it 
in the light of General von Bernhardi’s analysis, everybody will 
be forced to admit that it is, within limits, true. 

All morality of the kind represented by ordinary law—the 
object of such law being to reflect and give authority to the dic- 
tates of the social conscience—has two essential characteristics. 
Some common agreement exists as to what these dictates are, 
and some common tribunal exists which is able to give effect 
to them. But when questions arise as to the conduct of one 
State towards another, both these conditions are wanting. Let 
us take the latter first. 

When a question of justice arises between two individuals, 
the State in pronouncing a judgment can give instant effect to 
it, because the power of a State—even of a small State—will 
be at least a million times greater than that of any individual who 
might wish to dispute its orders. But when the questions at 
issue are questions between one State and another, General 
von Bernhardi is obviously right in saying that ‘there is no 
impartial power which can exercise over the States themselves 
an authority analogous to that which each State exercises over 
its individual citizens, no power which can restrain their rivalry 
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within the bounds of justice, or can use it with conscious purpose 
to promote the highest interests of mankind.’ Even if the 
semblance of such a power should be created in the form of some 
Peace Tribunal, the utmost it could do would be to issue pious 
recommendations, whose sole force would depend on the willing- 
ness of States to accept them; and although as to minor matters 
such a willingness might conceivably become general, it is a 
willingness which would extend to minor matters only. Should 
any State feel that any verdict which the Tribunal might pro- 
nounce was prejudicial to its vital interests, it would set the 
verdict aside, and could not be compelled to bow to it, any more 
than a patient can be compelled to swallow a pill which a 
doctor, whom at any moment he is able to dismiss, may have 
prescribed for him. There is only one way in which it is 
conceivable that a super-national Tribunal could render war 
between rival States impossible; and that is by having a world- 
army at its own disposal so that it always would be ready to 
make war itself on any State which presumed to dispute its 
rulings. It need not here be asked how such an army would 
be raised and maintained. It is enough to observe that, even 
if we suppose it to exist, the Peace Tribunal whose orders it 
obeyed would end by becoming itself the supreme representative 
of war, and the arch-vindicator of that principle of Force which 
its object was to eliminate. The very idea, therefore, of super- 
seding war by some world-wide moral Authority of a purely 
peaceful kind need only be translated into the form of a working 
programme, and it reduces itself to an absurdity by ending as 
its own opposite. 

But the full significance of these arguments, as General von 
Bernhardi very rightly insists, is not apparent till we consider 
how morality between States differs from ordinary morality, not 
only in the fact that there is no authority superior to the dis- 
putants which can enforce it, or do more than talk about it, 
but also in the fact that there is not, and that from the very 
nature of the case there cannot be, any general agreement as 
to what the principles or detailed precepts of such morality are. 
The manner in which General von Bernhardi develops and illus- 
trates this part of his argument is singularly interesting, and 
deserves patient attention. 

All morality, he argues, so far as we are here concerned with 
it, whether it be that of States or individuals, relates to questions 
which arise out of struggle or rivalry. So far as individuals 
are concerned, though self-sacrifice is often the highest virtue, 
the primary law of life is the law of self-preservation ; and the 
heroic minorities who sacrifice their lives for others do so only on 
the implied supposition that the others, who are the vast majority, 
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shall successfully protect their own. If the highest virtue and 
duty of every human being were to die, the ideal communities 
would be those who most expeditiously expunged themselves 
from existence. In spite, therefore, of all exceptions, the highest 
individuals are those who struggle most successfully, not to die 
but to survive. For these—the normal majority—the essence of 
morality consists in the practice by each towards others of certain 
principles which it is to the interest of each ‘as a being desirous 
to live’ that others should practise towards himself. What 
these principles are is sufficiently well known. They have been 
codified and sub-codified by all civilised States with an almost 
mathematical nicety, and in every case with substantially the 
same results. This has been practicable because the object in view 
is unambiguous. The object is to secure that, under given 
social conditions, all men shall be similarly protected in using 
them to the best advantage—that all shall be free to rival, but 
none to overreach, or violently to assault, his fellows. 

But the proper object of each State in respect of its dealings 
with other States does not possess this uniform and unquestioned 
character. On the contrary, from the very nature of the case, 
whenever two States are at variance the particular object which 
each of them has in view, and by reference to which it justifies 
its own actions and intentions to itself, is essentially opposed 
to the corresponding object of the other. Thus Germany and 
England may each be animated by the idea that the highest 
service which man can render to God is to impose its own culture 
by means of its imperial power on the largest number of human 
beings possible; but the divine mission of Germany will be 
regarded as spurious by England, and the divine mission of 
England will be regarded as spurious by Germany ; and in pro- 
portion as we descend from ultimate and ideal objects such as 
these, to the proximate and material objects which must be com- 
passed as necessary steps to them, the more clearly does the 
essential discrepancy between the moral standards of different 
States show itself. 

What, then, asks General Bernhardi, if we take the world 
as it is, are the basic material facts which render conflicts of 
interest between different States inevitable? He sums them up 
as follows. Let us take, he says, any typical modern State, such 
as England was at the beginning of the nineteenth century, or 
as Germany was before the Franco-Prussian war. We start 
with finding a population relatively poor, in possession of a terri- 
tory relatively large, but very imperfectly developed ; and what 
has happened and is still happening in the modern world is this. 
Owing to such causes as the scientific reorganisation of industry 
the productive efficiency of the population, man for man, has 
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increased at a rate unparalleled in any earlier period, and the 
immediate result of this is an increase of the population itself. 
Up to a certain point, however, the increased efficiency of pro- 
duction finds its material basis in a development of the resources 
lying within the State’s* original boundaries—a development 
which practically amounts to an acquisition of new territory ; 
and so long as this process lasts the means of production will, 
without any extension of frontier, keep pace with the increase in 
number of the persons who desire to use them. But a time 
arrives in the history of all civilised States—it arrived in England 
during the first half of the nineteenth century, and in Germany 
during the second half—when this process can be carried no 
farther. What arrests it is the difference between the modern 
processes of manufacture and the processes of producing, firstly, 
food, without which the manufacturers could not live, and, 
secondly, raw materials without which they would have nothing 
to work upon. Food and raw materials being given, the pro- 
ductivity of manufacturing industry within given geographical 
limits is capable of being increased indefinitely ; but the produc- 
tion of corn, meat, milk, timber, leather, coal, and metals is 
not. The production of these, and of food-stuffs more especially, 
is subject to the law of diminishing returns. The number of 
persons who can be supported by the products of a thousand 
acres can be increased up to a certain point, but it can -be 
increased no farther. If, then, when this point has been 
reached, the unexhausted possibilities of manufacture are not 
thenceforth to be nullified, and the growth of the State checked, 
the progress of manufacture must be a progress in the manufac- 
ture of goods for export, food and raw materials being obtained 
from other territories in exchange for them. ‘ Work and employ- 
ment,’ says General Bernhardi, ‘are thus secured for their in- 
creasing populations by the leading States of the modern world, 
so long as foreign markets can be found which gladly accept their 
products’; but, so his argument proceeds, here is the crux of the 
matter. How shall any one State, such as Germany, Holland, 
or England, make its possession of those foreign markets secure, 
which are necessary for the support of its growing population at 
home? For in each of these markets each State has rivals who 
are endeavouring to exclude from it the exports of all the others, 
and seize on the lion’s share of commercial advantage for them- 
selves. The only way, he says, in which a State can make its 
own position secure is by becoming itself the possessor of as many 
foreign markets as it requires; and such possession is obtainable 
in three ways. In some cases a stream of immigrants is poured 
into a foreign territory, who, submitting themselves to its laws 
and living in formal peace with the natives, contrive to obtain for 
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themselves by the exercise of superior ability ‘favourable condi- 
tions at the expense of the original inhabitants, with whom they 
compete.’ In other cases colonies are established. ‘ Vast terri- 
tories inhabited by uncivilised masses are occupied by more highly 
civilised States, and made subject to their rule ’—a process which 
is generally gradual, and may in semblance be pacific. In other 
cases new territories are acquired which are in the occupation 
of other civilised Powers already; and when this happens the 
acquisition of them is accomplished by overt war. 

But though these three processes are different in point 
of form, they are all three of them in their essence processes of 
forcible conquest. Unlike the rivalries which take place at home 
between the citizens of the conquering State itself, and the object 
of which on the part of the individuals engaged in them is that 
each shall do the best for himself on equal terms with his fellows, 
the processes of immigration, colonisation, and annexation by 
force of arms, aim at securing advantages for the new comers, 
not on equal terms with the original inhabitants, but at their ex- 
pense. They aim at wresting from them what our author de- 
scribes as ‘all the most favourable positions.’ In this, he says, 
there is nothing new. We have merely the working of ‘a 
biological law ’ which is as old as human history. There is not to- 
day a civilised State existing which does not owe its rights to the 
territory which it now occupies to the dispossession by war of 
occupants who went before it. 

And this condition of things is so far from losing its practical 
significance to-day, that the principles which lie at the root of it 
are asserting themselves more vigorously than ever. At one time 
there were vast regions populated so sparsely that civilised States 
might appropriate important portions of them without seriously 
injuring the aborigines or entering into conflict with one another. 
But regions such as these practically exist no longer. With the 
exception of barren deserts which would never repay occupation, 
an appreciable number of inhabitants will be found in possession 
everywhere—aboriginals who in some cases are still under their 
own rule; and who in others are under the dominion of some 
civilised State already; and whenever or wherever any new 
State seeks to acquire fresh territory with a view to securing 
markets for its manufactures and an outlet for its increasing popu- 
lation, it is bound to come into conflict with men who will deny 
its right to subjugate them ; and is also bound in the name of its 
own internal necessities ‘ to deny the right of those whom it sub- 
jugates to independence.’ So far, then, as the question of right 
is concerned, who is to be judge between the two contending 
parties? It is obvious that no such impartial judge can exist. 
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Each party must form its conception of right for itself, and it 
can only make this conception prevail by making war or by being 
prepared for it. Those who are solicitous for the claims of 
morality in the abstract may take comfort in the thought that 
a nation which is not virile enough to fight successfully for its 
own moral ideals lacks one of the characteristics at all events 
which are essential to healthy manhood. 

In these arguments themselves there is, of course, nothing 
original, but they acquire a new interest from the fact that they 
are restated as the manifesto of a nation which is actually trans- 
lating them into practice, and challenging with fire and sword 
those who deny their force to refute them. Properly considered 
they form a most useful lesson to ourselves. The ‘ peace-at-any- 
price-party,’ who have been holding up their hands in horror at 
the thought of a large Army, and who regard a gratuitous service 
of passenger steamers on the Thames as a more important matter 
than the strength of the Imperial Navy, may learn from it that 
however true their favourite reflexion may be, that ‘ those who 
draw the sword are certain to perish by the sword,’ there is 
something which is more certain still—that the first to perish by 
the sword are those who have no swords to draw. 

Up to a certain point, then, the gospel of Germany according 
to its latest evangelist is an exposition, exceptionally forcible, of 
what is true; but even, according to General von Bernhardi him- 
self, it is not, as thus far stated, complete. Although self- 
interest, with the force of arms at the back of it, is the only 
moral standard by which any State can be reasonably guided 
unless it is prepared to perish by collision with the slightest 
obstacle, self-interest is not to be understood purely or even 
mainly in a low material sense. On the contrary, self-interest 
includes the completest conformity possible to certain principles 
of a spiritual and universal kind, of which the State, like the 
New Jerusalem, or Plato’s ideal Republic, should be the visible 
image on earth. He is indeed good enough to admit that if war 
in itself were regarded as the most important activity of man- 
kind, even Germans would degenerate into a horde of illiterate 
Zulus ; and that no State will be justified in blowing the citizens of 
any other State into bits merely because at the moment it is in 
possession of superior guns, but must also be satisfied that it 
will thus be clearing the way for the multiplication of souls 
more precious and more faithful to some transcendental standards 
than the souls which it annihilates, or puts out of terrestrial 
action. 

He accordingly does his best to indicate what these tran- 
scendental standards are, and to show that they are sufficiently 
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definite to afford a basis of action. Thus in dealing with the 
moral relations of some powerful European State to some 
relatively helpless people, African or Oriental, whose territory it 
might desire to appropriate, the justice or injustice of the appro- 
priation depends, he says, on the moral character of the ‘ methods 
and conceptions of life, and the general character (higher or 
lower) of the civilisation’ which are represented by the possible 
aggressor on the one hand, and by the possible victims on the 
other. 

General von Bernhardi admits, however, that this test is, 
except in extreme cases, very difficult to apply, and he makes 
@ variety of attempts to land himself on surer ground. In the 
first place he lays it down that though one of the objective tests 
of the moral value of a civilisation is the virility which shows 
itself in the production of material wealth, material wealth is 
an object which is altogether subordinate. Socialists and Radicals 
who regard the State as ‘an Assurance Office’ whose sole func- 
tion is to secure for everybody the largest possible income in the 
shape of profits, interest or wages, as the case may be, are of all 
sentimentalists the most grossly and ineptly sensual, and any 
nation who follows their counsels must be in a ‘state of cor- 
ruption and decay.’ ‘The final purpose of life does not rest’ 
on such enjoyments as profits and wages can purchase. ‘ These 
are merely accessories of the chequered conditions of a life’ 
whose true purpose is ‘the development of the intellectual and 
moral powers’; and those civilisations are the highest, and are 
morally justified in extending themselves even by force of arms, 
‘which perform the noble task of raising the moral and intellec- 
tual powers of men to their highest possible expansion.’ What 
General von Bernhardi means by ‘the intellectual powers’ is 
presumably what is meant by most people; for, as examples of 
their highest development in his own country, he cites Kant, 
Fichte, Schiller, and Goethe, though somewhat ungratefully he 
omits the name of Krupp. But what he means by the highest 
“moral powers,’ or in other words the supreme ideal virtues, 
is a question which, though we have already glanced at it, re- 
quires more careful consideration. These virtues, as specifically 
enumerated by himself, are Martial Courage, Justice, Truth, 
Love, Magnanimity, Pity, and Mercy; and war, according to 
him, is a moral instead of a brutal occupation only in so far as 
it tends to select for survival races who embody these virtues 
in their holiest and most sublime completeness. It is thus that, 
in consonance with the Aristotelian doctrine of the Mean, he 
attempts to temper the extreme doctrine of war as a process 
which is justified by physical force only, and bring it into 
harmony with those ideals of moral and intellectual civilisation 
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of which, on his own admission, men like Kant, Fichte, and 
Goethe are amongst the most shining examples. The world for 
thousands of years has been attempting the same thing; but 
it may be safely said that of all such attempts that of General 
Bernhardi, as the mouthpiece of modern Germany, is the 
feeblest. 

Let us begin with the two moral virtues to which he assigns 
the foremost place—namely, martial courage and justice. As to 
both of these his argument revolves in a circle. War is a moral 
.process because it develops the virtue of courage. Courage is a 
moral virtue because it is necessary for success in war. The 
most successful war is moral only when its ultimate end is the 
triumph of transcendental justice. Justice between nations is 
determined by nothing but success in war. His treatment of the 
virtue of Truth is more remarkable still. War, as related to 
Truth, is essentially a moral process, because the telling of the 
truth by statesmen in times of peace, and the absence on their 
part of anything like ‘ preconcerted deception,’ is the best way of 
gaining advantages without the expense of fighting for them. 
But when war actually begins the virtue of Truth disappears from 
her pedestal, her sacred place being taken by the virtues of 
Lying and Deceit, and war begins, according to General Bern- 
hardi, at the precise moment when statesmen begin to think that 
lying and deceit will be profitable. General Bernhardi feels 
that the gospel of mere Might must be balanced by a doctrine of 
independent Right somehow; but when he comes to details he 
does not even so much as suggest a conception of any Right which 
in any practical way could restrain Might within bounds, and 
prevent it from degenerating into blind and brutal savagery. If 
we turn to the remaining virtues which figure in our philo- 
sopher’s list, we shall find that the correctness of this observation 
has been sufficiently illustrated by experiment. War, he says, 
must be moral because amongst the moral flowers of which it is 
the most ‘fruitful garden,’ Love, Magnanimity, Pity, and Mercy 
are pre-eminent. In view of what has happened on the most 
recent of German battlefields he could hardly have made a less 
fortunate selection, or one which could show better how feeble 
(if we take him seriously) his ethical reasonings and his insight 
into human nature are. 

What, then, are we to say of his presentation of the case as a 
whole—of the case for war as understood by the culture of 
modern Germany—of his theory of mere Might on the one hand, 
and of some principle of Right directing this on the other? Of 
the first theory it must be said again, as has here been said 
already, that it is founded on unalterable facts, and is developed 
so far as it goes with severe exactitude; whilst his statement of 
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the second is founded on facts so ill-estimated that they are largely 
fictions, and developed in a manner so illogical that as a protest 
against the supremacy of sheer Might it is valueless. And what 
is the explanation of this singular want of balance? 

General von Bernhardi, as tested by his own principles, fails 
ignominiously in establishing the second half of his case, because 
he begins with overstating the first. It is impossible to get rid 
of force as a factor in the affairs of nations; and, in a world that 
is becoming overcrowded, the necessity of force as a condition of 
national survival exhibits itself on an increasing scale. But this 
necessity is by no means so constant and universal as General 
von Bernhardi represents it. His whole argument rests on the 
assumption that, the world being what it is, the interest of every 
State either is, or is in the way to becoming, antagonistic to the 
interest of others. This means that there can be no two 
countries each of which derives advantage from the equal pro- 
sperity of the other. International contact is for General von 
Bernhardi the same thing as international enmity. He pro- 
pounds this doctrine as the result of biological science. [If it is 
so, it is the result of science as read by a half-blind savage. 
The truth is that if conflicts between States are essential to 
human progress, the co-operation of States is a factor no less 
important ; but except in so far as co-operation means a temporary 
and hypocritical alliance between two States, for the purpose of 
crushing a third which for the moment is objectionable to both, 
progress by co-operation is a principle which he cannot conceive ; 
and even whilst the alliance lasts it is the duty of each, he says, 
to be ready at the first opportunity to break faith with and betray 
the other. 

Such a doctrine is not only abhorrent to the general moral 
sense of mankind, but tested by the standards of science it is an 
ignorant and abject blunder. This is shown by examples which, 
without understanding their significance, General von Bernhardi 
himself quotes. For all States which are so virile that their 
population increases owing to an increased efficiency of produc- 
tion, wars of annexation are, according to him, necessary, but 
their aim and their essence is to impoverish the populations sub- 
jugated. It so happens, however, that, in dealing with annexa- 
tion elsewhere, he quotes as a signal example of it the British 
occupation of India. Now, whatever material advantages this 
occupation may have secured for Britain, it certainly has not, if 
tested by General von Bernhardi’s own standard, inflicted any 
material loss on the natives, for the index, according to him, of 
the material vitality of a race is the fact that it can, from an area 
which remains the same, continuously extract subsistence for an 
ever-increasing population ; and if any fact is certain with regard 
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to India, it is the fact that its population, since the British rule 
began, has increased incomparably faster than it ever increased 
before. In certain countries no doubt an opposite result asserts 
itself, and under the sway of the new power the aboriginal 
inhabitants (such as the Incas and the Aztecs) dwindle and finally 
disappear. All that is here asserted is that such a result is not 
universal, and that the cases in which it does not occur are no less 
important than those in which it does. 

This same general truth that co-operation between States is 
often as vital to the prosperity of each as their antagonism is 
deducible also from another of General von Bernhardi’s own 
contentions. To suppose, he says, that all States can ever be 
fused into one is a supposition which is perfectly idle, and 
‘belongs to the domain of Utopia.’ Even if such a State did 
come into existence, the effects, he adds, would be disastrous, 
and the human race would deteriorate. The human race must 
always be governed in sections, each seeking its own prosperity 
for itself. But why? According to General Bernhardi’s own 
logic, the reason cannot be that some one superior State will 
thus be able to attest its superiority by crippling all the rest ; for 
a State which did this would end in becoming the sole State, 
and would thus be inflicting the greatest of all injuries on itself. 
If, therefore, General von Bernhardi’s contention has any mean- 
ing at all, it must mean that the prosperity of each of the greatest 
States demands that other States shall be great and prosperous 
also. Hence the Darwinian doctrine of struggle, as used to 
justify war, must from what he calls ‘the biological point of 
view’ be subject to profound modifications which his own 
reasoning altogether neglects. 

His absurd over-statement of his case is again signally illus- 
trated by his doctrine that small States are always ‘ pitiable’ ; 
that they have ‘no right to exist,’ and that any great States 
which stamp on them are performing a sacred service to the 
highest interests of mankind. Now it is perfectly true that a 
small State with no power behind it can have no right to provoke 
an armed quarrel with a large State, for it would be thereby 
appealing to a power which it did not possess. But small States 
as such are not necessarily pitiable. They may be examples of 
the highest civilisation ; and for this reason, and for others of a 
political kind, it may be to the advantage of a number of great 
States to protect them. Athens was a small State; Weimar 
was a small State. Can Athens be dismissed as pitiable, or the 
home which fostered Goethe? Most of the great Germans from 
whose prose and poetry General von Bernhardi quotes were the 
products of small States. It is perfectly obvious that, though a 
small State can have no right to provoke an armed quarrel with a 
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great State unless it is ready to abide by an arbitrament which 
cannot fail to be fatal to it, to say that any great State is neces- 
sarily serving the highest interests of humanity by crushing 
any small State whose towns it can demolish with its howitzers, 
is to say something which is not only morally monstrous, but 
which is also an affront to common sense, to common knowledge 
of history, and no less to General Bernhardi’s favourite science, 
‘biology.’ 

The best criticism, however, of General von Bernhardi’s book 
is to be found in the events which have so rapidly followed its 
publication. The present war has shown that Force is an inex- 
pugnable element in the shaping of human affairs, and that in 
insisting on this fact General von Bernhardi is correct. It has 
also emphasised his admissions that the triumph of mere Force 
requires to be justified by some principle external to itself; and 
it has also shown by the light of burning towns and villages how 
unsuccessful both General von Bernhardi and his countrymen 
have been in their attempt to discover what that principle is. 

To a certain degree his exaggerations of one class of facts, 
his neglect of another, his confusions of thought, and his many 
self-contradictions, have their origin in the nature of his subject. 
The relation of Force to morality is not by any means simple 
It cannot be settled as though it were a problem of Euclid; but 
both the present War and General von Bernhardi’s book will 
be valuable as the means of teaching this country the lesson that, 
though the doctrine of mere Might as the arbiter of Right is 
monstrous, it is idle to prattle about Right if there is no Might 
to defend it. Pacificists groan when they hear of German atroci- 
ties in Belgium. Part of the guilt of these may be held to rest 
with themselves, for their constant object has been, so far as 
has been possible, to deprive this country of adequate means of 


preventing them. 
W. H. MALtock. 














SOME ISSUES OF THE WAR 


(7) 


A DIPLOMATIC CENTENARY: 1814 AND 1914 


The time will come when treaties shall be more than truces, when it 
will again be possible for them to be observed with that religious faith, 
that sacred inviolability, on which depend the reputation, the strength, 
and the preservation of empires.—Preamble to the Treaty of Kalisch (1813). 
(Quoted by W. A. Purxtrps.) 


In a recent number of this Review I attempted to analyse the 
antecedents of the War. The great struggle still rages fiercely, 
and no man can tell how long it may be before the end comes 
into sight. Until that happy day dawns, one supreme and 
exclusive duty is laid upon the nation : to fight on until a decisive 
victory enables us to conclude a Peace which shall form the basis 
of an enduring settlement. To that end we must strain every 
nerve; to the attainment of that object we must subordinate 
every competing activity. 

Nevertheless, it is not premature to endeavour to discuss some 
of the more important issues which the War has already raised 
and which the hoped-for Peace must attempt to determine. Our 
fighting men will carry on the contest no less strenuously, our 
thinking men will support them no less steadfastly, if both are 
in a position to apprehend the magnitude and the multitude of 
the issues which are now submitted to the arbitrament of the 
sword. It is in the hope of contributing to this apprehension 
that the following pages are penned. 

It is precisely one hundred years since the greatest of all 
European Congresses opened at Vienna. On the 5th of June 
1915 we shall reach the centenary of the signature of a Treaty 
which, after twenty-three vears of war, secured to Europe forty 
years of peace. To Vienna there had come in the autumn of 
1814 all that was most illustrious in the diplomatic world of 
Europe. In the presidential chair sat Prince Metternich, 
Minister of the new-fledged Emperor of Austria. The Czar 
Alexander was present in person, surrounded by a cohort of 
advisers drawn, after the Russian custom, from many lands: 
Stein, Capo D’Istria, Nesselrode, Czartoryski, and Pozzo di Borgo. 
Frederick William the Third of Prussia—one of the few weak- 
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lings of the Hohenzollern line—brought with him Hardenberg 
and Humboldt. Lord Castlereagh was the principal representa- 
tive of England. Talleyrand—not yet admitted to the Congress 
—was there to watch the interests of France, and he watched 
them with consummate adroitness and complete success. From 
all the other States of Europe, great and small, came one or 
more representatives. To this rule Turkey was the sole and 
significant exception. 

Brilliant as the Congress was in personnel, its political 
sagacity has never passed unquestioned, and the conclusions it 
reached have been from that day to this subjected to severe 
criticism. But, although much of the impeachment must be 
admitted, two things may be urged in extenuation. Never were 
diplomatists confronted with graver or more difficult problems, 
and never were they more hampered in the solution of them by 
Treaties—such as those of Abo (1812), Kalisch, Reichenbach, 
Téplitz and Ried (1813)—quite recently concluded. It is, how- 
ever, no part of my immediate purpose either to reproach or 
to excuse the diplomatists of Vienna. But it may be not merely 
of historical interest but of practical utility to remind ourselves 
of the problems by which, a century ago, European diplomacy 
was perplexed, and to consider how far those problems were 
solved ; how far they remained unsettled, or have been reopened 
by the present War; and finally to inquire what new problems 
have arisen since 1815. 

It may conduce to lucidity to set forth these problems in 
tabular form before proceeding to discuss them in something of 
detail : 


1814-15. 1914-15. 
1. France: 
(a) Internal Government . . (a) Solved. 
(b) Eastern frontiers . .. (b) Reopened. 
2. Germany : 
(a) Constitution . . . . . (a) Settled in 1871, but may 
be reopened 
(0) Territorial arrangement: . (b) Reopened. 
3. Russia and Poland. ... . Reopened. 
4. Austria-Hungary ..... Reopened. 
5. Italy: 
Redivided 1815 .... Solved by unification in 1871. 
6. Switzerland : 
Ng 5g, ee (a) Settled in 1815. 
(b) Constitution .. (b) Settled in 1874. 
7. Holland, Belgium, and Luxem- Sundered 1830. Reopened. 
burg 
United 1814. ‘ 
8. Sweden-Norway united 1814. Separated 1905. 
eee aie Dismembered 1864. Reopened 
0 1914. 
oe ne ee Turkey and the Balkan States 


Naar ioe ice Yas, or Ser eter he Japan and the Far East. 
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1814-15. 1914-15. 
12. British Empire: 
OO ea (a) Reopened. 
(b) Constitution . . ... (b) Unsolved. 


A cursory glance at the above table will enable the reader 
to perceive that of the great questions under discussion in 
1814-15, one only was settled for good and all; four others 
then settled in one manner have since reached a settlement 
in a different or opposite direction ; seven others have been re- 
opened by the present War, and will demand the most anxious 
reconsideration at the conclusion of peace, while there are at 
least three questions of first-rate importance which, unborn or 
ignored in 1815, have been steadily maturing during the nine- 
teenth century, and have been forced into prominence by recent 


events. 
Of the work attempted by the diplomatists at Vienna, one 


item only has proved to be entirely satisfactory and enduring— 
the territorial and international position of the Swiss Confedera- 
tion. Compelled to unaccustomed unity under French influence 
as the Helvetic Republic in 1798, the Swiss Cantons regained 
the line of normal development in 1815. MReinforced terri- 
torially by the Republic of Geneva, the Pays de Vaud, the 
Valais and Neuchatel, the Confederation was re-formed in 
1815, and advanced towards closer federalism by the stages 
of 1848 and 1874. Meanwhile, the international position 
of the Swiss Confederation was firmly established, under 
the guarantee of Great Britain, France, Russia, Prussia, and 
Austria by the Treaty of the 20th of November 1815. By that 
Act the Powers declared ‘their formal and authentic acknow- 
ledgment of the perpetual neutrality of Switzerland,’ and guaran- 
teed to that country ‘the integrity and inviolability of its terri- 
tory in its new limits.’ The position then attained has never 
been threatened, and the inviolate neutrality of Switzerland still 
remains as the one upstanding monument of the settlement of 
1815. Nothing but a German victory would suffice to destroy it. 

The position of Switzerland raised little difficulty in 1814. 
This was far from being the case in regard to France. In this 
connexion the victorious Allies had to face two problems : (1) that 
of the future government of France, and (2) that of its frontiers. 
Not without hesitation, the Allies decided, in 1814, to fall back 
upon the principle of ‘legitimacy’ and recall the Bourbons. 
After the interlude of the ‘Hundred Days’ they renewed the 
experiment in 1815. Between 1815 and 1870 France made trial 
of many constitutional expedients: legitimacy, bourgeois mon- 
archy, republicanism, imperialism were in turn tried and in 
turn abandoned, but after Sédan a Republic was set up for the 
third time; and, despite or perhaps by reason of the fact that 
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the Constitution was drafted by men with no very ardent 
affection for republican institutions, the Republic has endured for 
forty years, and is to-day more firmly established than at any 
previous period of its existence. No question of constitutional 
revision is likely to arise, as a consequence of the present 
War. 

It is otherwise in regard to the eastern frontier of France. 
This question was hotly debated among the Allies in 1815. The 
German Powers, and Prussia in particular, insisted, not un- 
naturally, that the opportunity ought to be seized for restoring 
to Germany the frontier provinces and fortresses of which she 
had been deprived in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
by the Bourbon Monarchy. Moreover, Germany could point to 
the unquestionable fact that for the last two centuries Alsace and 
Lorraine —the provinces in dispute—had been consistently used 
by France as a ‘back door’ into Germany. It was for two 
hundred and fifty years a fundamental object of French diplo- 
macy to encourage the separatist ambitions of the smaller German 
States, and thus to retard the attainment of national unity. The 
possession of Alsace and Lorraine facilitated this policy. France, 
on the other hand, could plead that, whatever the racial affinities 
of Alsatians or Lorrainers, they had, under the genial and assimi- 
lative rule of France, become French in sympathies and ideas. Yet 
the argument advanced by the Prussian representative at Vienna 
could not be lightly brushed aside. 

If [said Hardenberg] we want a durable and safe peace as we have so 
often announced and declared, if France herself sincerely wants such a 
peace with her neighbours, she must give back to her neighbours the line 
of defence she has taken from them; to Germany, Alsace and the fortifica- 
tions of the Netherlands, the Meuse, Mosel, and Saar. Not until then 
will France find herself in her true line of defence with the Vosges and 
her double line of fortresses from the Meuse to the sea; and not till then 
will France remain quiet. Let us not lose the moment so favourable to 
the weal both of Europe and France which now offers of establishing a 
durable and safe peace. . . . If we let it slip, streams of blood will flow 
to attain this object, and the cry of the unhappy victims will call upon 
us to give an account of our conduct. 


The prediction contained in the last sentence was fulfilled to 
the letter in 1870. But the problem is not a simple one. To-day 
the sympathies and wishes of the inhabitants would be held to 
be entitled to paramount consideration. That was the last idea 
which would have influenced the Congress at Vienna. Small 
deference was then paid to the complex and elusive principle of 
nationality. The primary duty of the assembled diplomatists, 
as they conceived it, was to give Europe peace after twenty-three 
years of devastating war. By none was a durable peace more 
ardently desired than by the foremost soldier among the Allies, 
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and it was his voice which decided the fate of Alsace and 
Lorraine. The surest guarantee of peace, so the Duke of 
Wellington argued, is a strong and settled Government in France. 
To send the Bourbons back to Paris without Alsace and Lorraine 
would be to endanger their newly recovered throne, and to fill 
their subjects with a wild thirst for revenge which must speedily 
result in a renewal of war. The Duke’s reasoning prevailed, and 
for fifty-five years Alsace and Lorraine remained to France. 

The resounding victories of Germany reopened the question in 
1870, and, acting, it is said, under pressure from Moltke and 
against his own better judgment, Bismarck insisted on the restitu- 
tion of the two Provinces in 1871.* 

It is more than a generation since Alsace and Lorraine 
passed into the keeping of Germany. The most approved 
German methods have been steadily, not to say ruthlessly, 
applied, with the result that the two Provinces are more com- 
pletely French in sympathy than at any previous period of their 
history. 

In 1815 Germany complained, not without cause, that the 
French occupation had kept Germany unquiet; the German 
occupation has neither conciliated the affections of the inhabitants 
nor secured the peace of Europe. Before either object can be 
attained France, according to the German theory, must be ‘bled 
white.” France shows no sign of political anaemia, and before 
the final account is settled the whole question of the frontier must 
be reopened. If Europe acts upon the principle that the wishes 
of the inhabitants must prevail, there can be little doubt as to 
the future destiny of Alsace and Lorraine. 

It is not only in regard to the Rhine frontier that ques- 
tions apparently decided must, in the event of a German defeat, 
be reopened. Upon the possible effect of a defeat upon the con- 
stitutional relations of the German States I do not propose to 
dilate. The Staatenbund established in 1815 by the German 
Committee of the Vienna Congress was admirably designed to 
subserve the reactionary policy of Metternich; but it served no 
other purpose, and the Germans did wisely, so far as a foreigner 
may judge, in substituting for it in 1871 a Bundesstaat. An 
unsuccessful war may very possibly reveal defects in this Consti- 
tution and induce the German princes—or even the German 
peoples—to insist upon fundamental revision. But that is 
entirely a question for the Germans themselves, and the less 
said about it by foreigners the better. 

In regard to the Eastern limits of Prussia and of the 


* I am informed by a high authority that Bismarck wished to retain Alsace 
for Germany, and to restore Lorraine to France, but that Moltke insisted that 
Metz must be in German hands. I have, however, becn unable to verify this 
interesting suggestion. 
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German Empire no such reticence can be observed. On this 
point the views of our Russian ally are entitled to peculiar con- 
sideration, and Russia has already made an announcement of the 
highest significance. The Proclamation issued to the Poles by 
the Grand Duke Nicholas on the 15th of August may mark an 
epoch in the history of that unhappy race. The frontiers dividing 
the Polish peoples were to be obliterated ; reunited Poland, under 
the sceptre of the Russian Czar, was to be ‘ born again, free in 
her religion and her language.’ The language of the Proclama- 
tion was necessarily vague, but it could only mean, if it were 
not mere flatulent rhetoric, that the policy of partition was to be 
reversed, that the infamous work of 1772, 1793, and 1795 was to 
be undone; that Austria was to be deprived of Galicia, and 
presumably that Prussia was to be driven back to Pomerania and 
to the limits of the ancient Mark of Brandenburg.? The Pro- 
clamation was hailed with enthusiasm in this country and else- 
where, but is it quite certain that its full meaning was 
apprehended? Is it quite certain that the author of it himself 
understood how much it might be held to involve? Was it, for 
example, intended as an intimation to Prussia that she would, in 
the event of defeat, be required to surrender not only Posen but 
the Duchies of East and West Prussia? 

Another reflection must occur to the mind of the historical 
student. This is not the first time that Europe has heard 
language of this kind from Russian lips. There is no reason 
whatever to doubt the good faith of the Grand Duke Nicholas 
or his master. But for the friends of small nationalities and for 
the advocates of ‘ buffer States’ it is important to know whether 
the recent Proclamation means—as far as Russia is concerned— 
anything more than the Czar Alexander meant when at Vienna 
he put his hand over the map of Poland and declared with 
emphasis C’est 4 mot? To the Czar Poland went. ‘ Avec 
600,000 hommes,’ as one of his colleagues remarked, ‘on ne 
négocie pas beaucoup.’ This was perhaps the strongest argu- 
ment in the Czar’s favour ; but it was not the only one. The idea 
of a regenerated Poland had long ago taken firm possession of 

? This question is a good deal more complicated than the language of the 
Grand Duke’s Proclamation would seem to imply. The Duchy of Hast Prussia— 
then and for some years afterwards a fief of Poland—was united with Branden- 
burg in 1618. The intervening Duchy of West Prussia represented Prussia’s 
share of the first Partition; but Dantzic and Thorn were for the moment denied 
to her. These important and coveted acquisitions fell to her, together with 
the rest of Great Poland (now known as South Prussia), in 1793, and New East 
Prussia in 1795. She was deprived of all the acquisitions of the second and third 
Partitions by Napoleon in 1807, and only succeeded in recovering Dantzic and 


Thorn in 1815. How much of these successive acquisitions is covered by the 
language of the Grand Duke’s Proclamation? 
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his mind. He had approached Pitt on the subject in 1804. 
Plainly it was with reference to Poland that he had then laid 
stress upon the principle of nationality as a basis for the European 
settlement, and had urged that it was their duty ‘to compose 
the several States of homogeneous peoples, which could agree 
among each other and act in harmony with the Government that 
rules them.’ Czartoryski had penned the memorandum sub- 
mitted to Pitt. Czartoryski was again by Alexander’s side at 
the Congress of Vienna, and spared no pains to keep him constant 
to his earlier enthusiasm for Poland. He succeeded. Poland 
was to be reconstituted as a united kingdom, with a Parliamen- 
tary Constitution and a King of its own. That the new King 
of Poland was to be identical with the Czar of Russia might, in 
anyone but Alexander, have been deemed proof of insincerity, 
not to say hypocrisy. But Alexander was like no one else, and 
his allies seem to have been inclined to question his sanity rather 
than his sincerity. And they were right. Lord Castlereagh in 
particular had profound misgivings both as to the morality and 
the policy of the Polish settlement. In his view the Czar’s 
action was at once a violation of treaties—notably that of Reichen- 
bach—and a menace to the stability of the European Alliance. 
Moreover, there could, as Castlereagh perceived, be no guarantee 
for the permanence of the ‘liberal’ Constitution which the Czar 
proposed to bestow upon Poland. That Constitution would 
probably ‘ either be deliberately destroyed or perish at the hands 
of his successor.’ ° 
Alexander, however, had set his heart on being King of an 
‘independent ’ Poland, and against his resolution no argument 
could prevail. That resolution was inspired by a characteristic 
mixture of calculating shrewdness and generous enthusiasm. But 
to the Poles themselves the settlement gave little satisfaction. 
Discontent, always simmering, blazed up into insurrection in 
1830 and again in 1863, and insurrection was followed by repres- 
sion. Great Britain, always platonically interested in Poland, 
and never sceptical as to the healing virtues of a parliamentary 
constitution, whensoever and wheresoever adopted, lectured 
Russia upon the violation of her promises and appealed to the 
Treaties of 1815. The Czar Alexander the Second told Lord 
John Russell to mind his own business, and, firmly backed by 
Bismarck, who was looking ahead, did as he chose with his 
troublesome subjects. The Polish problem, then, was not solved 
in 1815. The Proclamation of the 15th of August has definitely 
reopened it, and among the many interesting questions which 


* Cf. on the whole question Mr. Alison Phillips’s valuable work The 
Confederation of Europe (Longmans 1914). 
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will demand attention at the close of the War, there is not one 
the settlement of which will be watched more closely or, in this 
country, more sympathetically than that of Poland. And it will 
be watched with good hope of a satisfactory issue. For the 
Russia of 1914 is not as the Russia of 1814. No one can have 
read unmoved Dr. Paul Vinogradoff’s noble letter to the Times 
on the 14th of September.‘ 


Russian Liberals [he wrote] have realised as one man that this war 
is not an adventure engineered by unscrupulous ambition, but a decisive 
struggle for independence and existence; and they are glad to be arrayed 
in close ranks with their opponents from the Conservative side. A friend, 
a Liberal like myself, writes to me from Moscow: ‘ It is a great, unforget- 
table time ; we are happy to be all at one.’ . . . Whatever may have been the 
shortcomings and the blunders of the Russian Government, it is a blessing 
in this decisive crisis that Russians should have a firmly knit organisation 
and a traditional centre of authority in the power of the Tsar. The present 
Emperor stands as the national leader, not in the histrionic attitude of a 
War Lord, but in the quiet dignity of his office. He has said and done 
the right thing, and his subjects will follow him toa man. We are sure 
he will remember in the hour of victory the unstinted devotion and sacrifices 
of all the nationalities and parties of his vast Empire. It is our firm 
conviction that the sad tale of reaction and oppression is at an end in 
Russia, and that our country will issue from this momentous crisis with 
the insight and strength required for the constructive and progressive 
statesmanship of which it stands in need. 


Russia is so huge and so strong that material power has ceased to be 
attractive to her thinkers. Nevertheless we need not yet retire into the 
desert or deliver ourselves to be bound hand and foot by ‘civilised’ 
Germans. Russia also wields a sword—a charmed sword, blunt in an un- 
righteous cause, but sharp enough in the defence of right and freedom. 
And this war is indeed our Befreiungskrieg. 


This War may well prove to be not merely a ‘ war of libera- 
tion ’ for Russia itself, but also for the Poles and other ‘ subject 
peoples.” Should this be the case, the somewhat indefinite promise 
of the Grand Duke Nicholas will be translated into concrete facts 
of stupendous import to the future not only of Russian but of 
European liberalism. 

The Polish problem did not stand alone in 1815. The Czar’s 
determination to get Poland involved the question as to the com- 
pensation to be accorded to Prussia. The Hohenzollern wanted 
the whole of Saxony, but in view of the opposition offered by 
Austria and the smaller German States, Prussia had to content 
herself with the northern half of Saxony, though she acquired 
in addition a large Rhine Province. She came well out of the 
transaction. Both geographically and ethnically the exchange was 


“ Since reprinted as Russia, the Psychology of a Nation (Oxford University 
Press, price 1d. net). 
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all to her advantage. The lands she lost were relatively poor ; 
those she gained were actually of considerable and potentially of 
enormous value. The people she lost were mostly Slavs; those 
she gained were Germans. Should a ‘ reunited and independent ’ 
Poland make further inroads upon Prussian territories at the 
close of the present War, will Prussia again be in a position to 
demand compensation? And, if so, in what direction will she 
look for it? She may possibly obtain it by the annexation of 
German Austria. She might not improbably seek it to the north 
as well. 

Denmark, in 1815, was mulcted in order to provide Sweden 
with compensation for the cession of Finland to Russia. Norway, 
snatched from the Danes, was tossed to the Swedes. Is it 
possible that Denmark may once &gain be compelled to facilitate 
the conflicting ambitions of her powerful neighbours on the 
Baltic? It seems in the highest degree unlikely ; and for more 
than one reason. In 1814 nobody paid any heed to the rights 
of the small nations nor to the political wishes or the racial 
affinities of their inhabitants. In 1914 the principle of nationality 
is sacrosanct, and the wishes of the inhabitants are regarded as 
paramount. Either consideration would suffice to veto any 
further encroachment upon the integrity of Danish territory. 
On the contrary, one if not both would point to the restoration 
of some part,’ at least, of the territory filched by Prussia from 
the Crown of Denmark in 1864. If the Allies should be so far 
successful as to enable Russia to realise her generous dream of 
an autonomous Poland, territorially enlarged at the expense of 
Prussia and Austria-Hungary, they would obviously be in a 
position also to reopen the question of the Danish Duchies, and 
to determine the future status of the Kiel Canal. The possession 
of that canal has almost doubled the fighting capacity of the 
German Navy. One consequence of a decisive victory for the 
Allies would indubitably be a demand, if not for the cession, at 
any, rate, for the effective neutralisation of the canal. 

Egress to the North Sea will not, however, satisfy a victorious 
Russia. Ever since the days of Peter the Great Russia has 
cherished the ambition of becoming a European Power. The 
opening of the ‘ window to the west’ on the Baltic was, in 
Peter’s days, almost simultaneous with the opening of a window 
to the south by the acquisition (temporarily lost) of Azof. But so 
long as the keys of the Baltic and the Black Sea remain in other 
people’s pockets the windows opened at Petersburg and Azof 
have a contracted outlook. Russia has ceased to be Oriental ; but 
it has not yet become completely ‘European.’ Tc realise that 


5 As a minimum Danish Schleswig. 
Vor. LXXVI—No. 454 4T 
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further and quite legitimate ambition, Russia is bound to con- 
tinue to strive for a guaranteed and sure means of egress both to 
the North Sea and to the Mediterranean. 

The latter ambition raises a question which was not under 
discussion at Vienna in 1815. Not that the Eastern Question 
had been wholly in abeyance during the Napoleonic Wars. On 
the contrary, Napoleon had, from the outset of his career, per- 
ceived its significance, and the diplomatic and military possibili- 
ties which the exploitation of it offered to himself. The very 
first Treaty which he concluded—that of Campio Formio—pro- 
vided for the acquisition of the Ionian Isles by France. The 
Ionian Isles were intended as stepping-stones to Egypt, and to 
Egypt in 1798 he went. Thanks to the British Navy his stay 
was brief and his departure hurried. _ But he never lost sight 
of the potentialities afforded by the Eastern Question, and it was 
part of his bargain with Alexander at Tilsit that the Czar should 
acquire the Danubian Principalities—Moldavia and Wallachia. 
Rumour has it that Alexander wanted more ; that he asked to be 
allowed to take Constantinople as ‘the key of his house,’ and 
that Napoleon rejoined with emphasis ‘ Never, it is the empire 
of the world.’* Even the promise of the Principalities remained, 
like many others, unfulfilled, and when the Czar was preparing 
against the French invasion of Russia he deemed it prudent to 
protect his left flank by coming to terms with the Sultan. 
Those terms were embodied in the Treaty of Bucharest (1812), 
which has a special interest and significance in the history of 
the Balkan Problem. The Czar agreed to abandon his designs 
upon the Principalities, but the Russian frontier was advanced 
to the Pruth and the Danube; in other words, the Czar secured 
Bessarabia. It was in the same treaty that Servia made her 
diplomatic début. The Porte, while continuing to garrison the 
Servian fortresses, consented to allow to the Servians ‘ such liber- 
ties as are enjoyed by the islands of the Archipelago; and as a 
token of its generosity, will leave to them the administration of 
their internal affairs.’ é 

For the time being, therefore, the outstanding difficulties 
of the Balkan Problem were adjusted, and in the huge bundle 
of Treaties concluded in 1814-15 there is no reference whatever 
to the Ottoman Empire.*. The nearest approach to it concerns 
the cession of the Ionian Isles to Great Britain. 

It may safely be predicted that in the Treaties which embody 
the settlement at the close of the present War the affairs of the 
Ottoman Empire and the Balkan Peninsula will occupy a large 


* See Holland’s Treaty Relations of Russia and Turkey, p. 14 note. 

7 Between May 1814 and November 1815 there were no fewer than forty-nine 
separate engagements concluded. The texts fill over 400 closely printed pages 
in the large octavo edition of Hertslet’s Map of Europe by Treaty. 
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space. As a European Power the Turk has already signed his 
own death-warrant. The Ottoman ‘encampment’ upon Euro- 
pean soil will at last be terminated in the only tolerable way. 
The distribution of the estate among the expectant legatees will 
be among the most difficult tasks imposed upon the Trustees 
of the new European settlement. . But those Trustees will have 
much more property to administer than Turkey is free to be- 
queath. Should the Allies attain the decisive victory for which 
we all hope and which throughout this article is presupposed, 
not only will Constantinople be at their disposal, but Bosnia and 
the Herzegovina, Transylvania, and Bukovina. The future of 
Constantinople must depend largely upon the precise way in 
which the situation in the Balkans develops in the next few 
months. Particularly must it depend upon the attitude of Bul- 
garia and Greece respectively. But this much is certain : whether 
Constantinople and the Straits are neutralised under European 
guarantee or handed over to one of the many claimants, Russia 
can no longer be denied free ingress into and egress out of the 
Black Sea. England will, of course, annex Egypt as she has 
already annexed Cyprus, and will thus fall back upon the solu- 
tion suggested to her by the Czar Nicholas in 1844 and pressed 
upon her again by the same monarch in 1853. The Czar 
Alexander had attempted, as far back as 1804, to come to an 
understanding with Pitt in reference to the settlement of the 
Eastern Question, and the priggish rejection of the overtures of 
his successor by the Aberdeen Cabinet in 1853. was the proximate 
cause of the Crimean War. It is one of the little ironies of 
European diplomacy that the final solution of this thorny ques- 
tion will be attained by friendly negotiation between Petrograd 
and London. 

But there is a new factor in the problem of which neither 
Alexander nor Pitt, neither Nicholas nor Palmerston took any 
account. The nationality principle can no longer be ignored 
in any settlement destined to permanence in the Balkans. If, 
however, racial affinities are to be regarded, the Southern Slavs 
of Serbia must be allowed to unite with their brothers in Bosnia 
and the Herzegovina. Similarly the seven million Roumans in 
Roumania ardently desire union with their brothers—hardly less 
numerous—in Transylvania and Bukovina, if not with those in 
Bessarabia. It is difficult to see how, on the assumptions of 
this article, the latter ambition can be gratified ; but the former, 
if within reach, cannot be denied. If, however, the Serbian and 
Roumanian peoples are thus permitted to realise their national 
identity, some territorial compensation must be made, and ought 
promptly to be offered to Bulgaria and to the Hellenes. In 
neither of the latter cases does the nationality principle apply 
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with the same force, but compensation is essential in the interests 
of immediate equilibrium, and perhaps of ultimate federation. 
With Galicia restored to Poland ; with the Roumans of Tran- 
sylvania and Bukovina united with those of Roumania ; with the 
Southern Slavs of Bosnia and the Herzegovina absorbed by 
Serbia, the Empire of the Hapsburgs will present a somewhat 
shrunken appearance. Such a result would have gladdened the 
heart of Professor Freeman. 










A power like this [he wrote of Austria-Hungary], which rests on no 
national basis, but which has simply been patched together during a space 
of six hundred years by this and that grant, this and that marriage, this 
and that treaty, is surely an anachronism on the face of modern Europe. 









The ‘ anachronism’ runs @ very good chance if not of com- 
plete disruption, at least of being relieved of some of. its more 
obviously artificial accretions. It is not certain that it would 
be wise, even if it were practicable, to bring about its annihila- 
tion. The Hapsburg Empire, despite its anomalous character, 
despite its lack of geographical unity and racial homogeneity, 
has played a useful part in the European polity in the past, and 
we may well doubt whether, even in a Europe rearranged on the 
strictest scientific principles, its opportunities for usefulness have 
been exhausted. The historic meeting place of Teuton and Slav, 
the Eastern Mark (Oesterreich) of the Germanic Empire has 
played a notable part for centuries in guarding the eastern 
frontier of Europe. The internal balance of forces in the Haps- 
burg Empire has been seriously impaired by the loss of Silesia 
and more recently by the annexation of purely Slavonic pro- 
vinces. The late Archduke Francis Ferdinand might perhaps 
have found a solution of this difficulty. He was credited with 
the ambition of substituting a triple for the dual monarchy, of 
terminating the Teuton-Magyar autocracy, and of admitting the 
Slavs to partnership on equal terms. His brutal murder—by 
whomsoever contrived—has dissipated any such hope. As things 
are, the Hapsburgs will best fulfil their historic mission, and may 
continue to play a subordinate though not superfluous réle, by 
relinquishing provinces which have added greatly to their internal 
embarrassments and have lured them to the pursuit of external 
ambitions to the realisation of which they are manifestly unequal. 

There still remain to be noticed, though briefly, other issues. 
Of no part of their diplomatic edifice were the architects of 1815 
more proud than of the creation of a kingdom of the Netherlands, 
embracing not Holland only, but Belgium and the Bishopric of 
Liége. The erection of a stout barrier between France and 
Germany had been, in one form or another, an object of desire 
to European diplomatists for centuries. The defencelessness of 
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Belgium, at that time an Austrian province, against French 
aggression had, in 1793, been demonstrated afresh. The Austrians, 


ever since 


its acquisition by the Treaty of Utrecht (1713), had 


found it an inconvenient possession, and in 1815 were only too 
glad to acquire Venetia in exchange for it. What more natural 
than its union with Holland under the House of Orange? Particu- 
larly if, as Castlereagh hoped, a marriage could be arranged 
between the heiress to the throne of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and the heir to the throne of the Netherlands. True, there was 
little in common between Belgians and Dutchmen, but such 
considerations were little accounted of in 1815. And who shall 


say that if 


the Government of The Hague had treated Belgium 


with reasonable fairness the union might not have been per- 


petuated ? 


As it was, the Belgians found the yoke intolerable, 


and within fifteen years the Viennese architects were destined 


to witness 


the destruction of one of the keystones of their arch. 


In 1815 Belgium was one of the ‘small States’ sacrificed 
to the convenience of the Great Powers. It will never be so sacri- 


ficed again. 
by the Wil 
superb and 
least, by i 


By its spirited refusal of the humiliating offer made 
helmstrasse ; by the gallant defence of Liége and the 
sustained courage of its army in the field, and, not 
ts long agony heroically suffered, Belgium has not 


merely won undying fame for itself, but has splendidly vindi- 
cated the cause of the smaller States. Even were the members 
of the Triple Entente to fail in their duty to their gallant ally 
—and of this, of course, there is no chance—the world at large 
would intervene to insist on reparation, so far as reparation is 


possible, to 
road betwe 
made, and 
by ‘ scraps 


a State whose only crime it was to be on the direct 
en Berlin and Paris. How such reparation can be 
how Belgium can be protected, more effectually than 
of paper,’ against similar attacks in future, are ques- 


tions which will demand the most anxious consideration when 
the final account is made up. 
No word has yet been said of the Mediterranean problem, the 


bearings of 


which may be affected by factors which have not yet 


come into operation. Nor of the immense significance of the 
brilliantly successful intervention of Japan, and the progress of 
the struggle between Germany and the Allied forces in the Far 
East. That struggle seems, indeed, to have already reached its 


climax, for 
Tsingtau. 
Pacific—an 


as I write there comes the news of the surrender of 
This is the end of Germany’s stillborn Empire in the 
Empire on which she is currently reported to have 


spent 20,000,000/. in less than twenty years. This is, in Mr. 
Balfour’s felicitous phrase, ‘the most dramatic answer, perhaps, 
which history records to one of the most insulting messages ever 


sent from one sovereign to another.’ 


Warmly may we congratu- 
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‘late the Japanese on having been the first among the allied Powers 

to attain, definitely and conclusively, ‘the objective for which 
they strove.’ Legitimately may we find encouragement for our 
more arduous enterprise in the brilliant achievement of Japan. 
The conquest of Kiao-chau may thus take its place as an event 
of cardinal importance, alike in itself and in its bearing upon 
the larger problem. 

There is another issue of the present struggle on which I 
forbear, for the moment, to descant. I refer to the reflex effect 
which the War is likely to produce upon economic, social and 
political problems in our own country and elsewhere. The tem- 
porary obliteration of party distinctions is one of the most marked 
and most fortunate features of the situation. All British parties 
and all classes have vied with each other in single-minded devo- 
tion to the common end. To insist upon this would be to labour 
a@ commonplace. Nevertheless, it would be foolish to forget the 
teachings of experience and to be unprepared for the inevitable 
sequel. No struggle of this magnitude could possibly take place 
—particularly if it should unhappily prove to be prolonged—with- 
out producing a profound economic upheaval. And this, in its 
turn, must raise social and political issues of peculiar difficulty. 
It will sufficiently indicate my meaning, without further or more 
detailed reference, to invite the reader to call to mind the domestic 
situation in England during the seventeen years which inter- 
vened between the great Peace of 1815 and the passing of the 
first Reform Bill. 

In quite a different category is the Imperial problem. There 
has been ample acknowledgment, in words, of the splendid 
loyalty displayed by the great self-governing Dominions. But 
words will no longer suffice. The constitutional relations between 
the sister-lands cannot remain as they were before the outbreak 
of war. In every recent crisis of our Imperial fortunes the 
Dominions have claimed the right, not to dictate policy, nor even 
to influence the course of our diplomacy, but simply and with- 
out discussion to accept the responsibilities, military, political, 
and financial, entailed upon them by the decision of the British 
Cabinet. It was so in relation to the Soudan; it was so in 
relation to South Africa; it has been so in 1914. 

The people and statesmen of the mother-land would have had no 
just cause of complaint if the Dominions had assumed an entirely 
different attitude. The Dominions might reasonably have said ‘ We 
have scrupulously refrained from pressing our claims to imperial 
partnership ; we have not attempted to interfere in the conduct of 
the Foreign Policy of the Empire ; we have trusted, to the utmost 
limit of confidence, the wisdom of the statesmen of the mother- 
land. You cannot, however, suppose that we are content with 
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the existing situation. We have, indeed, made no secret of our 
dissatisfaction.’ The question has been raised at one Imperial 
Conference after another. As long ago as 1885 one of the most 
respected of Colonial statesmen—Sir James Service, at that time 
Prime Minister of Victoria—impressed his views upon the 
Home Government with undeniable force. He drew attention to 


“gl ial the very anomalous position which these colonies occupy as 
regards respectively local government and the exercise of Imperial authority. 
In regard to the first, the fullest measure of Constitutional freedom and 
Parliamentary representation has been conceded to the more important 
colonies ; but as regards the second, we have no representation whatever in 
the Imperial system. . . . The weakness of this position has at times been 
most disadvantageously apparent, and its humiliation keenly felt... . 
Colonial interests are sufficiently important to entitle us to some defined 
position in the Imperial economy, to some tangible means of asserting if 
necessary our rights 


The language of Sir James Service was re-echoed by farsighted 
statesmen at home, such as Mr. W. E. Forster and Lord 
Rosebery. The pages of this Review bear witness to the popular 
feeling on the subject. Yet, little has been done to remove the 
anomaly and repair the injustice. 

Under these circumstances the Dominions might have been 
excused if, when the expected crisis arrived, they had disclaimed 
all responsibility for the external affairs of the Empire and looked 
only to their own defence. They have chosen, not for the first 
time, the better part. ‘We bear no grudge; we nurse no resent- 
ment; you have flouted our counsels; but we are none the less 
eager, now as always, to fight your battles; for your battles are 
ours.’ It is a fine temper; it has deeply touched the hearts of 
our people at home; but it must do more. It must quicken their 
sense of an injustice too long unremedied ; of crass folly indulged 
with dangerous persistence. 

The Peace of 1815 registered notable additions to our Colonial 
Empire. The Peace of 1915 must be promptly followed by a 
radical readjustment of the constitutional relations between the 
Sister-States of the Empire. I have more than once indicated 
in this Review * what I believe to be the line of least resistance 
in any such readjustment. It will, I submit, be found, as a first 
step, in the establishment of a Federal Council to which would 
be committed the supervision of foreign and colonial policy, the 
declaration of war and the conclusion of peace; all matters con- 
cerned with emigration and immigration ; the maintenance of the 
great Imperial highways by sea and land; Imperial posts and 
telegraphs; the provision of coaling stations, etc.; above all, 
every detail connected with Imperial defence. I must not, how- 


* Cf., e.g., ‘Why Halt Ye?’ in Nineteenth Century and After, May 1911. 
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ever, permit myself to reiterate the argument, already developed 
in these pages. I can only express my conviction that of all the 
issues raised or revised by the present War there is none more 
vital to ourselves than the problem of the constitutional 
machinery of the Empire. 


It may be objected that in the foregoing pages I have been 
almost exclusively materialistic in my analysis and presentation 
of the issues involved in the great War. It is true that I have 
been concerned largely with the facts of political geography ; 
with questions as to State-boundaries, and territorial readjust- 
ments. And if these things were to claim exclusive consideration 
at the hands of the next great. European Congress, the diplo- 
matists of to-day would, I admit, fall short of their predecessors 
of 1815. The Congress of Vienna was not unmindful of higher 
considerations. In particular were they emphasised by the chief 
representative of Great Britain. Lord Castlereagh, one of the 
greatest, one of the least appreciated and most grossly maligned 
of British statesmen, went to Vienna with a high and clear 
purpose, and that purpose was largely achieved. Great Britain, 
who for twenty-two years had borne the main burden of the war 
against Revolutionary and Napoleonic France, had little to ask 
from her neighbours. Of European territory they had hardly 
anything to give which we cared to accept. Heligoland, Malta, 
and the Ionian Isles afforded no very rich harvest for all the 
treasure expended and the blood poured forth. Our colonial 
acquisitions were, indeed, more substantial, but Lord Castle- 
reagh’s primary purpose in going to Vienna was almost purely 
idealistic. He was above all things anxious, on the one 
hand, to secure the assent of his colleagues to a speedy 
abolition of the slave trade; and, on the other, to bring 
about a permanent confederation of the Great Powers for 
the purpose of securing and maintaining the peace of Europe. 
The first of his two main ambitions he achieved; the second 
was less easy of realisation. Yet Castlereagh went more near 
to realising it than is generally supposed. His brilliant inspira- 
tion had the misfortune to be confounded with and swamped in 
the fantastic dreams of the Russian mystic—the Czar Alexander. 
The idea of a Confederation of Europe perished in the odium 
evoked by the later and reactionary phases of Alexander’s Holy 
Alliance. The latter project has been misjudged; but this is 
not the place to justify it. It must suffice to note that idealism 
was not absent from the Councils at Vienna, and to express the 
hope that, in this respect, the next Congress will not lag behind 
the example of its predecessor. 

There is, indeed, one supreme moral issue which must, 
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for good and all, be decided if the world is ever to be free from 
the hideous nightmare which has oppressed it for the last half- 
century, and more especially during the last twenty years. Not 
otherwise can Europe escape from the burden of armaments and 
the menace of invasion. 

Ordinary social intercourse would be impossible, if we were 
not from experience entitled to assume, that certain con- 
ventions would be observed. We act habitually on the 
assumption that those with whom we deal will ‘ play the game’ 
of life according to the well-understood rules. Successive 
Governments in Great Britain have been wont to apply the same 
rule to international affairs. | Whether they have been wise in 
acting thus; whether they have not indeed been faithless to 
their trusteeship for a nation necessarily ignorant of the precise 
facts; whether they have not actually betrayed the cause which 
they honestly intended to serve—these are questions which may 
not, for the moment, be discussed. The fact remains that they 
have persisted in playing the game according to the accepted 
rules despite the plain and repeated warnings that Germany had 
no intention of observing them. The result is patent to the 
world. We are involved in a gigantic struggle for which we were 
only partially prepared. Our prudence may be called in question, 
but hardly our sincerity. Until the assault was actually de- 
livered, we laboured incessantly for peace. We know now, 
and we might have known before, that our enemy, inspired by 
principles the very existence of which has come to many people 
in this country as a shock, interpreted our pacific endeavours as 
a sign, not of adherence to principle, but of conscious weakness 
and palsied unpreparedness. 

The War has thus raised a moral issue which cannot be 
evaded. Is the word of a nation henceforward to be accepted as 
binding or not? Are Treaties laboriously negotiated and solemnly 
concluded to be regarded as subject to the convenience of all 
parties, or as sacred obligations demanding fulfilment, even at 
the cost of sacrifice? Is ‘ right’ to be a word of no meaning in 
international affairs unless backed by ‘might’? Is the conduct 
of war, when inevitable, to be governed by convention, or is the 
struggle to be waged in a spirit of barbaric ruthlessness ? 

These are grave questions, and if the answers to them are to 
be given in the spirit of Potsdam, this War, horrible and 
gigantic as it is, can be but the prelude to a long series of 
wars destined to put back the whole cause of humanity and 
civilisation for a thousand years. No one pretends that the terms 
of Treaties can be of permanent and unconditional. validity. 
But decency demands that they should not be varied without 
fair and forma! notice, and international ethics require that the 
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cynical violation of them should be punished with the utmost 
rigour of which the international tribunals are capable. It is 
not only the existence of this or that nation that is now at stake ; 
it is not merely a question of frontiers and of boundaries; it is 
more even than a question of satisfying racial sympathies, or 
reconciling political antipathies. It is a question between honour 
and dishonour, between right and wrong. ‘If ever the Powers 
should meet again to establish a political system by which wars 
of conquest would be rendered impossible and the rights of all 
guaranteed, the Congress of Vienna, as a preparatory assembly, 
will not have been in vain.’ Thus wrote Gentz, secretary and 
historian of the Congress of Vienna. It lies upon us to justify 
his claim, and to make sure that the next Congress shall register 
a definite advance not merely upon the achievements but upon 


the ideals of 1815. 
J. A. R. Marriorr 
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SOME ISSUES OF THE WAR 
(II) 
ALSACE-LORRAINE 


In the late months of 1913, when the Zabern affair riveted the 
attention of L.urope once more upon Alsace-Lorraine, the political 
positicn of these two provinces was such as to justify the unrest 
whi. was then revealed. The demand for a liberal constitution, so 
of..n curtly refused, had been met in 1911 by a grudging conces- 
sion accompanied by impolitic threats from the Kaiser that if 
these political gifts were used to spread the gospel of discontent 
and hatred of Prussia they would be withdrawn. The freedom of 
the Press and of public meeting—rights which were never very 
secure at any tims in Alsace-Lorraine—were said to be ‘ under 
consideration by ‘he authorities’; and French-speaking persons 
were made to fec: that their offence would be overlooked only if 
they proved themselves docile and unobtrusive. Discontent, fed 
by such harsh reminders of alien rule, was rife; and the gulf 
between the people and the Government seemed so wide that even 
competent observers both in England and in France interpreted 
the incidents at Zabern as evidence of the popular desire for union 
with France. In truth, however, the storm which broke over the 
Imperial Chancellor’s head after this affair was a storm of German 
civilian anger, even the formidable uprising of public opinion in 
the Reichsland itself was mainly a movement of citizens acknow- 
ledging a German allegiance against the worst features of a harsh 
military rule. That memories of 1871 played a considerable part 
in exacerbating the feelings of many Alsatians no one will deny ; 
but the whole affair, with its stirring sequel and ignoble end in the 
Reichstag, was a conflict between civil liberty and the Army. 

Before the War broke out the situation of Alsace and Lorraine 
presented three aspects: French, German, and internal. For 
many years after 1871 the French aspect was summed up in the 
word Revanche. 

It remained [says Professor Guérard] the cardinal principle of French 
national life—the thought left unuttered, but ever present, according to 
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the dictum of Gambetta: ‘ Let us think of it always and never speak of it.’ 
Even Victor Hugo, the prophet of peace and of the universal Republic, 
had to confess, ‘Another war, alas! Yes, it is necessary’; and of all 
leaders of French thought perhaps Renan alone was strong enough to breast 
the tide of popular passion. But la Revanche had to be postponed ; the 
country had to recuperate, a permanent government had to be established, 
the army must be reorganised. ... Ten years went by: the clash of 
parties had begun to sap the single-mindedness of the nation: an aggressive 
colonial policy was embarked upon by a few energetic statesmen; and 
graduaily it was realised that France had resumed her normal life, that 
France was prosperous, expanding—and still unavenged ! 


From the day of its foundation in 1870 to the end of the 
Dreyfus case in 1906 the Third Republic was almost wholly pre- 
occupied with the task of entrenching itself against the attacks of 
its domestic enemies, and was’ therefore at no time during that 
period free to take up the challenge of La Revanche. Indeed, it 
was usually the case that the Revanchards were the allies of its 
domestic enemies, Royalist and Clerical; and thus the more 
earnestly the average Frenchman espoused the cause of the 
Republic the less he liked the doctrine of revenge, for it seemed 
to him to open the gate for a return of monarchical or personal 
rule. This conflict of feeling raged for thirty years in France. Its 
most recent interpreter, M. Marcel Sembat,’ presents it to us 
with all his accustomed fearless originality; and, though three 
months of warfare in France have done much to shake the founda- 
tions of his argument, most Frenchmen will admit that there 
has always been a conflict in their breasts between the desire for 
peace and their claim to the lost provinces. Each year, with the 
steady growth of German military power, the price of revanche 
seemed to rise, and the capacity of France to pay it seemed to 
decrease ; while the slowly changing attitude of the two provinces 
themselves had its due effect also upon the French mind. 

For the German Empire the question of the Reichsland is one 
of domestic politics in which none but Germans have any voice. 
There are doubtless many Germans who regard with loathing the 
harsh policy of the Imperial Government in Alsace-Lorraine, but 
even they resent fiercely the suggestion that other nations can 
teach them how to govern conquered provinces ; and in common 
with the most Chauvinistic Junkers they have learned nothing 
from their failure in Alsace-Lorraine except a deepened suspicion 
of France. The Imperial Government has for forty years pur- 
sued the policy of ‘ acclimatisation ’ without success; though in 
its earliest years a well-informed writer could say (in 1875) 
‘ Bismarck admitted the aversion of the people to Prussian rule, 
but said that everything would be done to conciliate them. This 


* In Faites un Roi, sinon, faites la Paiz, Paris, Figuiére et Cie. 
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policy appears really to have been carried out, and it was not long 
in bearing fruit.’* This early promise was quickly blighted, and 
recent events have shown that the two provinces are far from 
being ‘ acclimatised.’ Their situation and temper before the War 
broke out proved that they could never be at peace until their 
demand for an autonomous partnership in the Empire was 
granted. 

In tracing the path by which Alsace and Lorraine arrived at 
their demand for autonomy you cannot escape the conclusion that 
the Vosges Mountains form the geographical and linguistic 
frontier between Germany and France, and that»it was only 
carried farther east by the two great military sovereigns of France 
because Germany was powerless to defend it. The appearance of 
United Germany in the field half-a century ago merely restored 
an old and true boundary, with the exception of the inclusion of 
Metz, a political blunder dictated by purely strategic reasons. A 
large part of both provinces is, by origin and language, German, 
closely akin to the neighbouring peoples in Pfalz and the Grand 
Duchy of Baden. Their original character was obscured, though 
not radically changed, by their absorption in the French Empire ; 
but—and this decisive fact few Germans have ever recognised— 
they remained long enough under the French flag to acquire deep- 
rooted French traditions, to assimilate the civilisation of the 
French, which formed a worthy complement to their own, and 
finally in the course of five generations to learn to love France 
passionately as those do who know her best. Thus by the date 
of the Treaty of Frankfort, one hundred and seventy-four years 
after the Peace of s.yswick, the vast majority of the people of 
Alsace-Lorraine had forgotten their origin, to which, nevertheless, 
their family names and—in many cases—their speech still bore 
witness. The victory of Germany came as a violent reminder of 
their ancient ancestry, but it imposed upon them, not that type of 
government which South Germany enjoyed and to which they 
might have been gradually reconciled, but the harshest kind of 
Prussian military occupation. Thousands fled westwards into 
France, but many more remained behind to hold the fort of 
French ‘ manners, custom, freedom, laws’ against the rude in- 
trusion of an alien race. In Metz, in Strassburg, in a hundred 
small communities there are still to be found little citadels of 
beleaguered patriots, aloof from the rougher ways of their con- 
querors, maintaining intact the noble traditions of French life and 
work. In the conditions of the modern world they maintained a 
glorious unequal conflict : the higher, refined civilisation of France 


* Encyclopaedia Britannica, 9th edition, Vol. I., ‘ Alsace.’ 
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against the massive, organised power of Germ:ny, infinitely 
coarser, but eminently fitted to survive. Wl.o that has read 
Maurice Barrés or René Bazin can fail to share their poignant 
feelings in contemplating the ruthless obliteration of the well- 
moulded habits of an old community? Who does not rejoice in 
the unerring aim by which the barbed shafts of M. Barrés’ wit 
find their target in the grosser ways of the German? There are 
pages in Au Service de l’Allemagne and in Colette Baudoche 
which sharply express the contempt of the higher race for the 
lower, of the men of mind for the men of force. But to the 
onlooker it was a tragic thought that the higher vanquished race 
should have seen its hopes of deliverance destroyed, not by its 
conquerors, but by its own kith and kin. And to the men of 
Alsace-Lorraine that was the bitterest part of the bitter experi- 
ence which slowly drove out the fond hope of ‘ Revanche’ and 
replaced it by the demand for autonomy under the German 
flag. 

The experience was twofold—one part of it related to their 
reliance on France, the other to their industrial and political 
connexion with Germany. For many years after 1871 the two 
provinces looked towards France for rescue, eagerly scanning the 
political horizon for the least sign which might justify and 
brighten their hopes. They rejoiced over the national revival 
which followed the War ; in the swift payment of the indemnity 
which so staggered Bismarck they saw a good omen of returning 
strength ; the campaigns of Paul Dérouléde raised their spirits, 
and in his songs and speeches their dearest thoughts found utter- 
ance. For one moment when General Boulanger, at the French 
War Office, carried his sweeping Army reforms, and seemed there- 
after to be mounting to the seat of power, they believed their 
hour had come ; but the hope was speedily broken in the débdcle 
of the Boulangist movement. The tide then seemed to turn 
against them. After Boulanger came the scandals of the Panama, 
revealing the ‘ feet of clay ’ ; and their confidence in the Republic 
as deliverer began to be shaken. The Dreyfus case added another 
page to their bitter lesson. France had begun to think more of 
her own internal troubles than of theirs. But the definite though 
unwilling alienation of thousands in Alsace-Lorraine who were, 
and are, Roman Catholics only came with the great anti-clerical 
struggle to which the Dreyfus case gave birth. That fierce con- 
flict has had many strange results, but none more significant than 
its effect in cutting the Catholics of the two provinces loose from 
their French allegiance, and casting them into the arms of the 
Centre party in the Reichstag. Finally, to all concerned, the 
increasing contrast in military power between France and 
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Germany seemed to postpone indefinitely all hope of deliverance. 
The secret attachment to France certainly remained; but it 
gradually became more a memory than a hope. 

Meanwhile these negative influences were aided in their work 
of detaching Alsace-Lorraine from France by others of a positive 
kind. The industrial development of the country brought a new 
and large class of men into being and created new political 
demands. Economic questions arose to claim the immediate 
attention of the working people and formed a more or less success- 
ful rival to the idea of la Revanche. The solidarity of Labour 
competed with, and to some extent vanquished the sentiment of, 
French patriotism, and the workmen of the Reichsland found in 
August Bebel and the Social Democratic party their natural and 
willing allies. Other classes in the community began to find 
their own congenial political company in other parties; and the 
Catholics, as we have seen, gravitated towards the Centrum. In all 
this it must not be supposed that the strong French sentiment of 
the two provinces had vanished ; and I lay stress on the significant 
fact that the only German political parties which gained any foot- 
hold were parties which had no Prussian colour whatsoever. Co- 
operation with German parties may have begun to wean the 
Reichsland from its political allegiance to France, but it also 
proved that it could not be Prussianised. Before the War broke 
out the two provinces had clearly shown that their extreme 


reluctance to enter the German Empire could only be overcome by 
the grant of autonomy : without that measure of political emanci- 
pation they might remain in Germany, but never of it. 


II 


This demand for autonomy was based upon a recognition of 
the power of Germany to maintain the territorial status quo, and 
implied the final acceptance of the Treaty of Frankfort both by 
France and by her lost provinces. But the outbreak of war 
opened a new prospect. Reunion with France became possible 
once more; and the voices of French patriots in both provinces 
were heard proclaiming the old demand. The Reichstag deputy 
for Metz, a Social Democrat who had fought for autonomy, fled 
to France bearing the news that his part of Lorraine ardently 
hoped for the return to France. M. Blumenthal, Mayor of 
Colmar, held the same language regarding Upper Alsace and was 
promptly proclaimed a traitor by the German Government. The 
Abbé Wetterlé, probably the most influential of Alsatian politicians, 
wrote in the Echo de Paris of the 28th of August that while he 
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had neither hoped nor expected that his beloved province would 
be rescued by war, and had therefore advocated the policy of 
autonomy in the Reichstag, where he sat as an Alsatian deputy, 
the advent of war had changed the whole situation, and, now, 
when peace is made the lost provinces must be restored to France. 
To this the Abbé’s ecclesiastical superior replied by inserting the 
following notice in the Elsaesser, the Strassburg Clerical organ : 


We learn from the Kélnische Volkszeitung that Emile Wetterlé, who 
took the oath of allegiance as Reichstag deputy and always declared his 
intention to remain faithful to the constitution of the Empire, has pub- 
lished an article in the Echo de Paris which is in flagrant contradiction 
to his previous declarations and amounts to the breaking of his oath 
Whenever we succeed in establishing this against him in an authentic 
manner we shall be compelled to pronounce canonical judgment upon him. 


Upon which the Paris Journal des Débats remarks : 


This is not the first time that the valiant Alsatian deputy has been 
made the subject of persecution by the German ecclesiastical authorities ; 
but as in the past he has always found strong support in Rome, so now 
we may be sure that the fulminations of Mgr. Fritzen, the German Bishop 
of Strassburg, can do him no harm. When ‘the proper time comes we shall 
not forget to remind Rome of the manner in which Bishop Fritzen 
co-operated with the incendiaries of Louvain and Reims. 


The unrepentant Abbé, having burned his boats, pursued his 
campaign in France at every opportunity ; and early in September 
we find.him addressing a fervent appeal to the French Army 
through the Bulletin des Armées de la République in the following 
terms : 


The Germans have long desired and sedulously prepared this war ; but 
they will not succeed this time with their mad enterprise, for you, soldiers 
of France, represent civilisation and public right. . . . Over there, in the 
plains of Alsace-Lorraine one million five hundred thousand of your former 
compatriots, who for years have groaned under the heel of an alien ruler, 
will welcome every success of your arms, and will embrace you with joy when 
the hour of their deliverance dawns as you cross the Vosges once more. 

In the name of the people in the annexed provinces 1 bid you heartfelt 
thanks for your courage, your endurance, and your inspiring faith in the 
destiny of our common country, France. Our gratitude a thousandfold 
is yours for the red blood you have shed, which will soon return to us all 
in an abundant harvest of new-found liberty. 


On the 5th of September the Gazette de Lausanne published 
a despatch from its Bale correspondent describing the situation of 
the peasants during the reoccupation of Upper Alsace by the 
German Army; and the tenour of it bears out the remark of a 
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German official, quoted in this Review by Sir Harry Johnston last 
January, ‘ Alsace is a hostile country’ :* 







From what I am told by one of themselves, the unfortunate peasants of 
Alsace have been roughly treated by the Germans. Each villager has been 
oppressed by exorbitant demands for the billeting of troops, even the very 
poorest being forced to house soldiers. And there is no evidence, so far, 
that payment will be forthcoming. My informant, who has had several 
soldiers quartered upon him for about a fortnight, is at his wits’ end to 
know what to do, for this crowd of hungry mouths has devoured most of 
his ready supply of victuals, and he has no money to buy more. This 
stands in striking contrast with the French occupation of the country a 
few weeks earlier, when provisions were paid for on the spot without 
haggling. 


The Basler Nachrichten, under the heading ‘ War upon the 
French Language,’ reports that Major Meyer, the commander of 
the garrison at Zabern (which we may perhaps soon learn to call 
Saverne), has found it necessary to forbid the use of the French 
language for any purpose whatever, and lays special emphasis on 
the penalties which will be incurred by any Alsatian found con- 
versing with French prisoners. Singling out ‘the Alsatian 
families of Bratin, Wogt, and Stosskopf for special observation’ 
on account of their use of the French language in mourning 
announcements, he complains that it should not be necessary at 
this time of day to recall well-established citizens to their duty. 
A further instance showing the prevailing sentiment is given in 
the Nation of the 3lst of October, where Mr. J. H. Stallard 
quotes the case of Mr. Ilfeger : 





























a German of Alsace, who has served his time in the German army and 
has for years been engaged in business in London. He is now incarcerated 
in Olympia... his sympathies are French. He is prepared to give 
guarantees and find sureties for good behaviour; but he is now told he 
may be released if he will volunteer to serve in the French army. This he 
is prepared todo. . .! 










In the middle of September M. Auguste Lalance, formerly an 
Alsatian deputy in the Reichstag, communicated the following 
reasoned expression of opinion to a representative of the Journal 
de Genéve. M. Lalance was present at the entry of the French 
troops into Miilhausen and took part in the demonstrations of 
enthusiasm when the French flag was hoisted over the Town 
Hall ; he remained during the German reoccupation and witnessed 
the active policy of reprisals : ‘ more than fifty houses burned and 
two large factories destroyed.’ 
















* ‘Germany and Alsace-Lorraine,’ by Sir Harry H. Johnston, G.C.M.G., 
Nineteenth Century and After, January 1914. 
Vou. LXXVI—No. 454 4uU 
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It was a horrible sight ; but how we were comforted and gladdened by the 
stalwart attitude and unwavering confidence in France which were dis- 
played by the population both in Alsace and Lorraine. I had full confidence 
in the older generation which had seen and remembered 1870, but I admit 
I was not quite so sure of the sentiments of the younger people. When 
these were revealed I was moved to the bottom of my heart to see how 
they were animated by the same ardent patriotism for our dear country. 

Alsace-Lorraine can never be German again; nor can we be a neutral 
country. Not German, because our aspirations, our native soil, our people, 
they are all French; not neutral, because our industry and agricultural 
and mineral products will not permit it. They need outlets; and if we 
became a neutral State, that would spell ruin to our industry and our 
agriculture. Besides, our Alsatian industry is a powerful competitor 
against Germany, and that may perhaps explain why the Germans have 
destroyed some of our factories—not simply by way of reprisals, but in 
order to crush their competitors. 


This chain of evidence could be extended indefinitely. While 
I do not claim that it is conclusive as to the political attitude of 
the whole population of Alsace-Lorraine—for that would be entirely 
unwarranted by the facts—it proves that French sentiment is a 
very powerful factor in the situation, and that a very large number 
in both provinces have welcomed the War as a wholly unexpected 
—almost incredible—opportunity of escape from the prison-house 
of the Treaty of Frankfort. The policy of autonomy within the 
German Empire is now seen to have been dictated by the intel- 
ligence of the people against the prompting of their hearts. It 
was their resignation to the inevitable made none the easier 
by their zealous friends in France, among whom, after Paul 
Dérouléde, Maurice Barrés was the chief. Those who have read 
the books of Maurice Barrés will realise the unconquerable 
strength of the French sentiment, especially in the region of 
Metz; but it would be an error to accept even his masterly 
pictures of life in Lorraine as the whole story, for he gives no 
account of the strong forces which pushed forward the policy of 
autonomy before the War. Barrés is a son of Lorraine who lives 
in her past; and out of its toil and anguish he weaves a moving 
tale. He has made the Old Guard of Lorrainers, with their dear 
French ladies of Metz, live for us in many books and in none more 
touching than Colette Baudoche. Indeed, he created the cult of 
Lorraine which drew all its inspiration from memory and none 
from a future of hope. In that respect his message always lacked 
a part of the truth, for, even before the War, no one with know- 
ledge would have dared to say that the future held no hope for 
the two great provinces of the Rhine. Now that an unexpected 
future of hope—how different from the other—is open before them, 
serious questions arise and demand the attention of all ‘ good 
Europeans,’ and especially of those statesmen to whom the task 
of making a lasting peace will fall. 
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If the two populations are to decide their own destiny, in what 
manner shall they be asked to decide it? Will they vote as one 
unit? or as two? or in much smaller units corresponding to the 
old French Communes? Upon what questions will they be asked 
to vote? These problems are vital. They are not to be solved 
by the mere declaration that a plebiscite shall be taken ; nor can 
they be resolved into one great interrogatory, as Sir Harry 
Johnston suggested in the article of last January, already quoted, 
when he said that the ‘language question here, as elsewhere 
throughout the world, really determines the fate of a country.’ 
With the examples of the habitant and the Boer farmer before 
them, the treaty-makers after this War will do well to remember 
that in Alsace-Lorraine too the language test alone is not neces- 
sarily a safe guide. Follow the language test and you might 
arrive at the conclusion that out of 1,800,000 only 250,000 had 
French sympathies, for that is the number in both provinces who 
return themselves in the census as French-speaking. This 
census, be it remembered, is taken by the German Government, 
and has therefore no claim whatsoever to represent authoritatively 
the strength of the French sentiment in either province. The 
foregoing figures give a wholly false impression. Sir Harry 
Johnston carried the matter further and said : 

- in the architecture of their towns, in mode of life, in language, 
and even in matters of religion, Alsace-Lorraine has retained far more 
affinities with the German people than with the French, and those affinities 
have been most notably strengthened since the annexation. The German 
Empire may have introduced a disagreeable Prussian tone into the polico 
and the ordering of the army of occupation, but in other respects it has 
been a splendid administrator of these provinces. Their prosperity, their 
commercial output, the population of their towns have all gone up by 
leaps and bounds. .. . 

These standards of progress in the common weal might be, 
and would be, true measures, if the Government, by which they 
are set up, were accepted by the people. But since the Govern- 
ment has failed to earn popular support in the Reichsland, I 
may be forgiven for reminding Sir Harry Johnston that ‘ good 
government is no substitute for self-government.’ In all that 
Sir Harry Johnston said there is a great deal of truth; but 
throughout his argument I feel that he wrote from knowledge of 
but one side of the question, and that side the German. I do 
not find in it an adequate recognition of the passionate attach- 
ment to France of thousands living in those parts of the two 
provinces which he described as desiring incorporation in 
Baden or the Palatinate. I agree that he gave full value to the 
French patriotism of Metz and the district round it; but I think 
he failed to realise that German names, German speech, and 
German mode of life in other parts of both provinces are often 
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no more than the defensive armour of prudence. Nay, I can 
go further and say that there are hosts of families whose names 
and family history bear apparently unimpeachable witness to 
their German origin who none the less are French to the core. 
The real difficulty is the definition of the boundary between 
French and German ; and since it is impossible to lay down any 
hard and fast rule it behoves the new map-makers of Europe 
to proceed with care and with great knowledge, for a new frontier 
drawn in haste may become once more the seed-bed of future 
wars. 

Certain facts, at all events, may be taken for granted. The 
status quo ante bellum has vanished. The fate of nationalities 
at the end of the War will be settled according to their own will 
elicited by means of a plebiscite. And this plebiscite must be 
taken in such a manner as clearly to reveal the presence and the 
location of any dissentient minority of either nation—an impor- 
tant provision in a country where two nationalities have been 
mingling or attempting to mingle for more than a generation. 

Four courses are open to the populations of Alsace and Lorraine. 
(1) The return to France; (2) incorporation in the German 
Empire with autonomous rights; (3) a different subdivision 
(reached by a regional or district plebiscite) which would obliter- 
ate some ancient boundaries by allocating each region according 
to its national sympathies ; (4) guaranteed neutrality. The first 
of these must be accepted in principle, but may be modified 
by the results of a regional plebiscite. The second is 
practically out of the question and can only appear—if at all— 
in the very different form of the third alternative, which seems to 
me to be the forecast which takes best account of all the facts 
of the situation. The fourth is the favourite child of those who 
would like to surround all the European belligerents with neutral 
buffer States, but who rarely consider closely the real necessities 
and desires of the buffer. Taking it first I admit at once that it 
has certain European advantages. It removes one of the two 
principal causes of international friction in Western Europe with- 
out setting up a new irritant in Germany such as the complete 
transfer of Alsace-Lorraine would create. It is the easiest and 
quickest way out of the complicated tangle of questions arising 
out of the intermingling of French and German in that region. 
But it is inadequate because it fails to satisfy two requirements. 
It gives no real outlet to the sentiments of the people whatever 
they may be; nor does it offer a field wide enough or fruitful 
enough to ensure the legitimate progress of Alsatian industry. 
M. Lalance, in the quotation given on a previous page, naturally 
lays emphasis on this point, for he realises that under the con- 
ditions of an independent neutrality Alsatian industry would be 
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at the mercy of both its big neighbours; and since the home 
market could not absorb a tithe of the output of the Milhausen 
mills alone, an unrestricted outlet into other markets is a matter 
of life and death. It can hardly be doubted that in the discussions 
which precede the plebiscite this factor will play a large part, 
especially if the proposal of a neutral Alsace-Lorraine is one of 
the alternatives presented to the people. 

The advantage claimed for the policy of neutrality—namely, 
that it liberates Alsace-Lorraine without arousing lasting resent- 
ment in Germany—can also be claimed for the plan of dealing 
with the problem region by region. By this means we should 
gain a truer estimate of popular feeling than by a plebiscite taken 
on the basis of the two provinces regarded as a single con- 
stituency ; and we should be enabled to avoid almost entirely the 
disastrous mistake of attempting to force an alien allegiance upon 
any large section of the population. The plan of this regional 
plebiscite takes its origin in the detailed contemplation of the 
problem at close quarters and is strongly supported by the main 
principle—respect for nationality—upon which a lasting peace 
must rest. As in Schleswig-Holstein, so in lesser degree in 
Alsace-Lorraine, a unitary plebiscite covering in one sweep. the 
whole area under consideration would only raise up new injustice 
to replace the old ; for in Schleswig-Holstein it would but lead to 
the perpetuation under plebiscitary sanction of Prussian domina- 
tion over the Schleswig Danes (who are a minority even in 
Schleswig without reckoning Holstein at all), while in Alsace- 
Lorraine it would probably lead to the transference of thousands 
of unwilling Germans, especially in Eastern Lorraine and Lower 
Alsace, to the alien rule of France. It is doubtless true, on the 
other hand, that the results obtained by this regional plebiscite 
would in one or two crucial instances deeply wound the senti- 
ment of France. Strassburg, for example, would probably accept 
its incorporation with the comparatively liberal Grand Duchy 
of Baden ; but the protesting French minority in the town would 
certainly be strong enough to create serious difficulties. Possibly 
some plan of transmigration could be put into operation in order 
to exchange the French minority in German regions against the 
German minority in French regions; and thus the purely local 
injustices of the regional plebiscite would be mitigated. Difficult 
and complicated as such an undertaking would certainly be, it 
may prove the speediest exit from the formidable impasse which 
this question of national minorities everywhere creates. 

By such means we may hope to reach a lasting settlement 
of the only serious territorial problem in Western Europe. And 
in undertaking the task the statesmen making peace after the 
War will find persuasive arguments in the very Bible of their 
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vanquished opponents. Treitschke, the highpriest of that Macht- 
politik which has brought Germany into such peril, in one of his 
famous lectures upon the character of the State declares that it 
is a great weakening of State-power when alien bodies are 
brought within its circle. Of Napoleon he said : 


It was a sin against the spirit of history that the rich diversity of 
kindred peoples should be changed into the dreary uniformity of a world- 
empire. Such a naked policy of conquest in the long run destroys its own 
instruments . . . it is a huge blunder. . . . It presumes to take possession 
of countries which cannot be fitted into the national state as living 
members. 


Thus the chief inspirer of German aggression destroys at 
a blow his own creation and furnishes us with an unanswerable 
plea for the liberation of Alsace and Lorraine. 

A. F. WuHyte. 


The Editor of THe NINETEENTH CENTURY cannot undertake 
to return unaccepted MSS. 
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